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PREFACE. 


We have stated in the Sketch of Dr. Spencer’s Life 

and Character, the circumstances connected with 
the issue of these volumes of posthumous sermons from 
his pen. We have also preferred to express there what 
we have on other matters, which more properly belong 
to a Preface. 

As to the form given to the present Volumes, we have 
consulted what was supposed would be the wish of the 
numerous possessors of A Pastor’s Sketches, making them 
uniform with them. Our only regret in doing this has 
been, that, after making the most of our space, and con- 
densing the Sketch, we were still obliged to withhold so 
many sermons of a very superior character, which we 
should have gladly added to the number hereby given 
to the public. 

In the arrangement of the Sermons, the Editor has 
followed what seemed to him the most natural course, 
embodying in one volume, and, as nearly as might be, 
in systematic order, those mainly of a doctrinal charac- 
ter ; and in the other, grouping together subjects of a 
kindred nature, those which may be denominated prac- 
tical or experimental. 
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A fastidious critic might possibly complain of the fre- 
quent use of ¢talics in the Sermons. This was accord- 
ing to the Author’s taste and judgment, and the Editor 
did not feel at liberty to violate them, at least in those 
of them which he himself had prepared for the press. 
Besides, our own judgment coincides with his in the 
propriety and wisdom of making a thought clear to the 
common mind (scholars need not such aids); and es- 
pecially where so much Scripture is woven into the Ser- 
mon, to distinguish it thus to the eye, rather than by 
quotation marks, 

For the sentiments contained in the Sermons, the Edi- 
tor is of course in no wise responsible. Nor has he even 
ventured to characterize the Theology of them, according 
to the standard of any human system or school, He be- 
lieves that it will be found in substantial agreement with 
the Bible ; and further than this, he feels no sort of so- 
licitude. Perhaps we owe it to the memory of a Friend, . 
to allude to a single Sermon, and give it the benefit of 
a brief remark, if it shall need any in the judgment of 
the reader. We allude to the Sermon on “The Light 
of Nature,” in the second volume. It was preached by 
the Author several times, and in the hearing of many 
of his ministerial brethren, some of whom we know have 
severely condemned the doctrine and reasoning of the 
Sermon as unscriptural. It was one chosen by himself 
for publication, and therefore the Editor ig not responsi- 
ble for its appearance in this selection: We are inclined 
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however to the opinion, that the ¢rue doctrine and rea- 
soning of the Sermon was somewhat misapprehended by 
a portion of those who heard him preach it. We con- 
clude so from the fact, that in another sermon on the 
same branch of Theology, written late in life, the com- 
monly received opinions as to the measure of light there 
is revealed in Nature, are clearly stated and ably vindi- 
cated ; and also from his own remark in relation to this 
same sermon. Knowing how some of his brethren 
viewed the leading sentiments of it, (we had heard it 
twice preached,) we took the liberty of repeating to him 
the criticisms which were made upon it. He seemed 
surprised, He thought for a moment, and then with 
emphasis said, bringing down his hand with force : 
“ Why, the light is there. I do not dispute that. The 
lesson 7s in Nature. But man fails to see it, to read it. 
Sin has put out his eyes. He is blind. He must have 
the Bible or he cannot know God—cannot interpret 
Nature.” By referring to the. seventeenth and eight- 
eenth pages of the Sermon, it will be seen that he there 
brings out this as the real doctrine of the discourse, 
which he argues to prove. Whether the point hé was 
aiming at in his forcible and magnificent argumenta- 
tion, was made sufficiently clear and prominent, is for 
the reader to judge. 

It will be seen, that in the Sketch, in order to do jus- 
tice to the life and position of the subject of it, it was 
necessary to go over ground delicate and difficult. We 
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have aimed to be strictly impartial, discriminating, and 
just. If we have erred, it has been the fault of judg- 
ment. We had no personal feeling to gratify, or ec- 
clesiastical interest to advance. What we have written 
has been submitted to Brethren whose relations and 
character qualify them to judge impartially ; “and in 
whose judgment and taste” our lamented Brother pub- 
licly affirmed, that “he had great confidence.” They 
have kindly signified their approval of our humble 
labor. , 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., March, 1855. 
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SKETCH 


OF 


LIFE AND CHARACTER. 








giving to the public a selection from the sermons of the 

author of “A Pastor’s Sketches,” we are discharging, it is. 
believed, a sacred duty to the dead and the living—meeting 
alike the demands of Christian feeling and the claims of truth 
and righteousness. It is also the conviction of his friends, that a 
sketch of his life and character accompanying these volumes of 
Sermons, will add not a little to their interest and value, and 
prove an acceptable service to the numerous readers of his own 
“ Sketches.” 

We are not unconscious of the inadequacy of our powers for 
such an undertaking, or of the difficulties and embarrassments in 
the way of executing it satisfactorily. Dr. Spencer kept no jour- 
nal, made no record whatever of his personal history or feelings, 
and seldom alluded to himself in his intercourse with others. 
Our knowledge of him, beyond what we gained from years 
of friendly intercourse and personal observation, had to be 
gleaned from a great variety of sources—from hints scattered 
through his sermons and “Sketches”—from his extensive memo- 
randa of his pastoral labors—from his correspondence with a few 
intimate friends—and from the treasured recollections of his 
family and people. Besides, he was a peculiar man. The 
world, his friends and people in general knew him not fully. 
Such was his modesty and shrinking diffidence and reserve that 

1% 
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but little of his interior life and gemal spirit and noble charac- 
ter found free expression to the eye and ear of the world. He 
had to be judged of mainly by means of his works, his daily life 
and conversation. Hence it is exceedingly difficult to draw a 
life-sketch of him that shall satisfy those who knew him person- 
ally and intimately—whom he admitted to his heart’s full con- 
fidence and Jove—and also his people, among whom for two-and- 
‘twenty years he wrought the signs of a faithful minister, and 
upon whom he lavished the affluence of his talents, piety and 
Christian devotedness, and at the same time escape, in the judg- 
ment of the public, the charge of panegyrizing or greatly exag- 
gerating the virtues and abilities of the dead. And this charge 
we are most anxious to escape, knowing how intensely the subject 
* of this sketch abhorred flattery and all extravagant praise. But 
honored with the personal friendship and confidence of this man 
of God far beyond our desert; having had some little responsi- 
bility in bringing his “Sketches” before the public; having fre- 
quently urged him to do what after his death it was found he 
had done; and being solicited to do what was needful in the 
case by one who sustained the nearest earthly relation to him ;— 
we did not feel at liberty to decline the service. Still have we 
had to do it amid the pressing and exhausting demands of a: 
large pastoral charge. We claim therefore the sympathy and in- 
dulgence of the reader, only adding, that in the brief space allotted 
to this Sketch we can not always give the proof of our statements 
respecting the opinions, etc., of the subject of this memoir; but we 
have aimed carefully to state nothing unwarrantably, and to fall 
short rather than transcend the truth in the matter of praise. 

It will afford the reader no little pleasure to learn, that before 
his death, Dr. Spencer made a careful selection from his sermons, 
to the number of one hundred and thirty-seven, which he him- 
self regarded as most worthy of publication. Out of this number 
he had selected twenty-three (all of which are given in these 
volumes) and prepared them for the press. He also authorized 
a selection from the remaining one hundred and fourteen, or from 
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the mass of his sermons, if it should be thought best by his fam- 
ily after he was gone; and he likewise left hints of essential 
aid to guide one in making the selection. The public therefore 
have the assurance that we have violated no wish of the dead, 
and that the selection hereby given from his thousand manu- 
script sermons is based upon the author’s own judgment and 
taste. The editor’s responsibility has been greatly lessened by 
this fact, and, we add, his labor sweetened by the thought that 
he is but carrying out the wish of a friend who is no longer alive 
to speak for himself. With the additional remark that we have 
scrupulously regarded the author’s wish and taste on every point, 
so far as we had a hint to guide us, or knew from personal inter- 
course his mind, we pass to the particular work of this Sketch. - 


HIS HARLY LIFE. 


We know but little, comparatively, of the childhood and youth 
of our friend; and few of the incidents which we have gathered 
is it deemed necessary to state. He was the seventh in descent 
from Thomas Spencer, one of the first settlers of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who died in 1687. The son of this Thomas Spencer 
settled in Suffield, in the same State, where the family resided 
until about 1786, when the father of Dr. Spencer removed to 
the town of Rupert, county of Bennington, in the State of Ver- 
mont. Here IcHazop Suir Spencer was born, on the 23d day 
of February, 1798, the youngest but one of eleven children. 
Four of his sisters and two of his brothers survive him. His 
father died while he was yet young, and his mother only a few 
years since. His father was an agriculturist in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, able and desirous, it would seem, to give this son, 
whose earliest years were marked with decided promise, a colle- 
giate education; but for some reason he remained at home until 
after his father’s death, receiving only such an education as the 
excellent common schools of New England afford, in addition to 
his habits of meditation and self-application. He often said, as 
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illustrating the influence of early impressions, that his destiny 
was settled, so far as a college education was concerned, by over- 
hearing a remark of his father’s in conversation with his uncle. 
Pointing to him, he said: “There is the collegian.”. He was too 
young then to know what the word meant; but it dwelt in his 
memory, and when his father was gone and he was cast upon 
the world and left to pursue the bent of his inclinations, that 
early impression decided his course. ' 

His talents began to be developed quite early in life, espec- 
ially his taste for poetry and a decided poetic genius. One of 
his first poetic effusions, written when only nine or ten years 
of age, possessed so much merit that his family questioned its 
originality, saying that it was “too good to be his.” He often 
remarked what a trial this little incident was to his feelings; 
and it made him very careful and indulgent toward the early 
efforts of his own children and others. The poetic element was 
inborn in his nature, and he evidently nursed and cultivated it 
through all his early years by meditation, by reading, by solitary 
and frequent rambles in the fields, and musings on the mountains 
that were spread around his childhood’s home. This fact should 
be borne in mind. His temperament was, by nature and early 
cultivation, singularly poetic. And that temperament was in- 
fluential on his whole character and life. It gave form and color 
to not a few of his thoughts. It had not a little to do with one 
feature of his religious experience, which we shall have occasion 
to allude to hereafter. However recondite may be the philosophy 
of it, it is an admitted fact, that a poetic temperament is usually 
tinged with melancholy. It makes the impress of sadness on 
the heart. It cast a shadow on the mind and the pathway of 
this gifted man. It made his harp at times plaintive and sad, 
like the harp of the weeping prophet. It made him peculiarly 
sensitive to the infelicities and ills of this life; sighing in his 
inmost soul for higher forms of the beautiful, the true and the 
good. There are distinct traces of the influence of this tempera- 
ment in his early years. It made him thoughtful and medita- 
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tive. It made the field, the mountain, the murmuring brook, 
the flower, the birds, his own inner nature, his daily com- 
panions and the objects of his fondest musings. His father’s 
death, which occurred when he had attained his seventeenth 
year, overwhelmed him with distress. Not long before his own 
death he poured into the bosom of confiding friendship* the tale 
of that early sorrow, and of life’s gloominess and wretchedness as 
it then appeared to him, which will illustrate the above remarks. 

“When in the year 1815 my father died, I felt that I was 
robbed, desolate, cut loose from my rock of hope and support. 
T had nothing to lean upon—nothing to trust—nothing to resort 
to. I came back from his funeral to my home, and it was home 
no longer. The house, the hills, the fields, the trees, the brooks, 
were not my old acquaintances. A change had passed upon 
them. Gloom hung over them. If the sun shone, it shone 
palely ; if the birds sang, their song was turned into a dirge. I 
never got over that feeling. My rambles were gloomy; my 
favorite woods had become the abode of melancholy; the fields 
seemed to mourn under my eye; and when I climbed the old 
mountain on whose top I had spent so many happy hours, all 
the landscape before me, skirted with the distant mountains of 
blue, which had so often charmed me before, had now lost all 
its sweetness. The very malediction of God seemed to hang 
over it all. Eatth was a wilderness, and I was a hermit. I 
could not live there. I tried it for a year, and never returned to 
it as a home. Young, unbefriended, and poor, I went forth upon 
the world.” 

None but a heart of profound sensibility and meditation could 
sorrow thus in life’s fresh morn; and none but a highly poetic 
mind could thus picture it. 

At this time he was living without God in the world. He 
grew up irreligious. There are no traces of any serious im- 
pressions made on his mind till after he left home. Indeed the 


, N. Y., one of his few 





* In a letter addressed to Mrs. H., of C 
intimate correspondents. 
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testimony of those who knew him in his youth is, that he be- 
longed to the class of careless, thoughtless, and gay young 
men. There had been no decidedly religious influence exerted 
upon him. Neither of his parents made a profession of religion. 
They were moral and reputable, and inculcated the principles of 
the Bible on their children; but this was all. Young Ichabod 
was thrown upon the world without those early religious adyan- 
tages which multitudes enjoy. God will be a sovereign in the 
choice of the subjects of his grace. The last are often first, and 
the first last. It is highly probable that his father’s death, so 
deeply felt, and so great a trial, was sanctified to his soul, and 
overruled to lead his mind and heart, so dark and trembling, to 
the only true “Rock of hope and support.” It was more than a 
year, however, after this event occurred, before the grace of God 
changed his heart, and turned his feet into the way of life. 

Deeply as he loved his father, and ever venerated his memory, 
it would seem that, like most great men, he was not a little in- 
debted to his mother. He gives a touching sketch of her life 
and character in a sermon delivered to his people the Sabbath 
after her death, which occurred only three years before his own. 
It was a noble son who could stand up before his people, and 
pour forth such a tribute to the memory of his mother. 

“My own mother has died! And when I utter that expression, 
and remember what she was to me from my childhood till her 
last breath of life, no words, I am sure, could paint the traces of 
emotion that come over me. I expected her death. I knew it 
must be near; and yet anticipation has not made it a reality for 
which I was prepared. But she has gone! She has gone to the 
grave, and I honor her memory. She was an uncommon woman. 
Her decision of character has seldom been equaled, nor her 
endurance. Born in 1762, and dying in 1851, she lived through 
almost a century; and amid all the diversities of her lot, she cer- 
tainly performed her earthly part well. Fond of her family, 
devoted to them, self-sacrificing and ever faithful, she spared no 
pains, and shrunk from no labor, and shunned no care or hardship 
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which was demanded for the good of her family. Though timid 
by nature, and more inclined to despondency than hope, she met 
the cares of a numerous family and the troubles of a changeful life, 
without complaint orrepining. She took the trials of her children 
as her own trials, adopted their sorrows as her own, and whenever 
she could, she shielded them from harm by the ready exposure of 
herself. She never sent the poor away from her door empty, and 
never made an extravagant expenditure under the impulse of 
pride or self-indulgence. Conscientious in every thing, and 
guided by her Bible, she wronged no one, and, so far as I ever 
knew, no one ever complained of her. She was above reproach 
as a neighbor, a mother, a friend. As she was on the down-hill 
of life, every year, for sixteen years, I have visited her with a 
mournful and foreboding pleasure. When I last saw her, she 
said to me, ‘ Well, I am glad to see you again; but I was in 
hopes I should have been dead before the time came round for 
you to come and see me; but I am slow to the grave! And 
when I bade her farewell, expecting never to see her again, she 
simply said: ‘Good-by; pray for me—pray for me.’ She had 
long expected and desired to die, and I hope grace had prepared 
her. Honored woman! honored mother! affection will embalm 
and hallow the recollection of thy life, and tenderness make her 
tearful pilgrimage to thy grave.” 

Blessed man!.thy “tearful pilgrimage” was even then nearly 
ended. A few more toils, a year of suffering, and thy hand 
swept the lyre in that world where there are no graves, no tears, 
no mourning, to give sadness or wailing to its notes. a 

In a letter to the friend already referred to, he speaks in a 
striking and feeling manner of the émpression which his mother’s 
death made upon him: 

“Her body now rests on the banks of the Cattaraugus, and 
the last common tie which bound her children together and made 
them feel as one family, is severed for ever. Perhaps it is partly 
this which makes me feel her death in an unexpected manner. 
Though I had anticipated it often, and knew it could not be far 
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off, yet I did by no means expect it to impress me as I find it 
does. The reality is far beyond the impression. The world is 
more of a dream to me than ever before—life more of a fancy— 
existence more of a nullity. I seem now to be cut loose from all 
that went before me; I seem to have done with all the past, and 
to be compelled to turn all my thoughts to the future—from my 
parents to my children—from the generation that went before me 
to the generation that shall come after me. As long as my mother 
lived I could be a child and could have some of the feelings of child- 
hood, and could see a relict at least of my ancestry standing (appa- 
rently) betwixt me and death; but now I seem to be crowded on 
to take myself the border, to stand on the outskirts of society, 
making one of the front rank to face death. [Here follows the 
sketch of his feelings at his father’s death.] . But still my. mother 
lived. But though I could not think of her any longer as one to 
lean upon, I could think of her as one to love, and think of her 
too as one to lean upon me. I endured and bore up on her 
account at times when nothing but the thought of her kept me 
from despair. One at least would honor me, do me justice, prize 
me; to one at least I might be useful. And from that day till 
the 27th of December [1851], through the period of thirty-five 
years, I have carried along with me that sustaining and stimulat- 
ing idea—an idea which seemed to place me betwixt my children 
and my fathers in the midst of life. But now it is gone—I am on 
the last border of life. The generation before me has now yan- 
ished, and all the world has put on a new aspect. Surely I 
ought henceforth to live for eternity. I hope my mother has 
gone to glory. She never made any profession of religion, but I 
have no small reason, as I think, to believe that her trust was in 
her Saviour. * * * May I hope you will pray for me. I 
haye need of more grace (if indeed I have any at all), and I 
beseech you, my very dear friend, offer to God one prayer for me.” 


His father’s death threw upon him life’s responsibilities, and 
thrust him out into the world to achieve life’s serious purpose and 
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end: his mother’s was a voice from Heaven calling him to lay 
off his armor and meditate on “eternity,” and in the furnace of 
bodily affliction seek to Have his Master’s image perfected on 
his soul, and his heavenly crown made brighter. 
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Deeply as he lamented his father’s death, it was doubtless con- 
verted into an immense blessing to him, and surely it was to the 
Church and the world. Had he lived only a few years longer, the 
son might have remained a tiller of the ground, and the powers of 
his extraordinary mind never have been developed; or had the 
son decided on an education, he would-not have made, with his 
father to lean upon, the self-reliant, resolute, energetic and power- 
ful man that he became. He needed to have this prop torn 
away, and be thrown entirely upon his own resources, in order 
to test fairly his own capabilities of success; to stimulate his 
courage, arouse his mental powers to thorough and healthful 
action; and school him, physically, mentally and morally, into 
a strong man, that he might be a bold and distinguished 
standard-bearer, and be able to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. 

At eighteen—one year after his father’s death—he left home: 
“Young, unbefriended and poor, I went forth upon the world.” 
But a merciful Providence guided his decisions, and ordered his 
ways. He had a great and important work for him to per- 
form, and he left home and kindred, not knowing what was to 
befall him. He was guided to the town of Granville, Wash- 
ington county, New York, where he engaged in manual labor for 
something like a year. During this year a revival of religion 
visited this town, and young Spencer was among its hopeful 
subjects. He made a public profession of religion soon after, 
in connection with the Congregational Church of Middle Gran- 
ville, then under the pastoral charge of Rev. Nathaniel Hall, who 
died in the year 1820. He was considered at this time a young 
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man of decided talent, and, giving good evidence of piety, was 
urged to enter the ministry. In pursuance of an education, he 
soon after entered the academy at Salem, in the same county, 
where he was fitted for college. While here he enjoyed the 
ministry and friendly counsels of the excellent Dr. Alexander 
Proudfit. This intercourse, occurring just when it did, was of 
great benefit to him. The good doctor was a father to him, and 
his kind interest in his welfare touched him deeply, and he car- 
ried the memory of it to his grave. Here we think it was that 
his mind and heart were first seriously directed to the Gospel 
ministry. Were there more sympathizing Proudfits in the minis- 
try, ready to counsel and befriend the young men who are strug- 
gling, often in poverty and despondency, to obtain an educa- 
tion, there would be fewer sad hearts and fewer failures among 
them. 

While at the academy he sustained himself by teaching a por- 
tion of his time. This prolonged his preparatory studies, but it 
was far from being lost time. It tended to make him more 
thorough in his studies, more independent in his feelings, more 
industrious and economical of time in his habits. His thirst for 
improvement at that time was great. He went through a course 
of medical reading with the student with whom he roomed at 
Salem, for the mere pleasure of acquiring knowledge. Here was 
the secret of his knowledge of medicine, which often surprised his 
friends, and which he turned to good account in his many visits 
to the poor. 

He entered the sophomore class of Union College in 1819, and 
graduated in 1822, at the age of twenty-four. Nothing very 
marked occurred during his college life. He became known as 
a young man of decided talent. He stood high in his class in 
point of scholarship, and already wielded the pen of a ready 
writer. He left the college halls among the most promising. 
Fight years had now passed since, in sadness and grief, he went 
forth from the home of his youth. They had been given to 
earnest toil and manly effort. He had, unaided by friends or 
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any society, worked his own way through the academy and college, 
and stood now on the threshold of professional life. If there 
were more of his resolute, independent, indomitable spirit in our 
young men who are seeking an education for the ministry, not 
only would our Education Societies be less burdened, but we 
should have a hardier, more thoroughly trained and effective 
class of ministers. 

At this period Dr. Spencer’s mind seems to have been unde- 
cided in regard to the choice of a profession, He thought 
seriously of the Law, and devoted a considerable time to reading 
law-books. And there can be no doubt that he would have dis- 
tinguished himself at the Bar, had he bent his studies and ener- 
gies in that direction. With his masterly mind, his elements of 
sturdy manliness, and his powers of application, he would have 
succeeded in any field—in any profession. But the Lord had 
appointed him to a “holy calling,” and interposed in his provi- 
dence-at this time, and directed his mind and choice in another 
channel. He was called to take charge of the Grammar-School 
in Schenectady, where he remained for about three years. This 
was an important post, and nobly did he sustain himself. He 
was enthusiastic and devoted as a teacher, and had he remained 
here would soon no doubt have risen to a professor’s chair, 
President Nott highly appreciated his tact and ability as a 
teacher, and remarked, that he never ought to think of any other 
profession for life. He pronounced him one of the most thor- 
ough masters of the art he had ever known. He promised to 
use his influence to secure him a Professorship in Union College 
as soon as a vacancy should occur, or in some other, if he would 
wait. But God again interposed. He was a “chosen vessel” for 
the Sanctuary. This work was designed to be only preparatory 
to the great work of his life. God was leading his servant by a 
way of his own devising, to his true mission—to a field on which 
the whole splendor of his genius, the rich stores of his learn- 
ing, the entire affection of his heart, and the tact and energy 
and power of his being, could be consecrated to the high- 
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est and noblest ends for which a man can live—the ministry of 
reconciliation. 

So active was his mind and bent on acquisition, that, while dis- 
charging the duties of this onerous office, he engaged in the study 
of Theology under the direction of Dr. Andrew Yates, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Union College. There is some doubt, 
however, whether he was fully decided at this time to enter the 
Gospel ministry. He had read Medicine and Law, and now he 
took up the study of Theology; not from any fickleness of mind, 
or freak of fancy—no man was ever freer from these despicable 
traits of character—but to extend his knowledge, and prepare 
himself, as far as possible, for any future call which Providence 
might make upon him. He had thrown himself on God—de- 
voted life and all to him, and held himself in readiness to follow 
the leadings of his providence; and. while he waited for further 
light to know what he would have him do, he was anxious to mas- 
ter all science. God had an end in view in keeping his mind so 
long in this state of indecision. He was all the while most assidu- 
ously disciplining the powers of his mind, laying the foundations of 
a most noble character, and gathering materials from various fields 
of study—all to be laid at his Master’s feet. He cultivated while 
here quite an extensive acquaintance with several Indian dialects. 

But his fame as a teacher had gone abroad, and Canandaigua, 
in Western New York, was fortunate enough to secure his sery- 
ices as the Preceptor of her Academy. He removed thither in 
the autumn of 1825. The Academy, though richly endowed, and 
occupying a very important position, had greatly run down pre- 
vious to his going there. He addressed himself to. the work of 
its resuscitation and improvement, with his characteristic zeal, 
industry and energy; and he quickly gave it new life, and raised 
it to a high degree of prosperity, and to a commanding po- 
sition among the primary educational institutions of the State. 
He was celebrated here, as he had been in Schenectady, for his 
skill and success as a teacher of youth. He infused into the stu- 
dents not a little of his own spirit; gained the perfect confidence 
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of the community; exerted an excellent literary and religious 
influence ; and made many warm personal friends, whose respect 
and affection for him were life-long, and by whom his occasional 
visits to the place in after years were greatly enjoyed. He was 
also, at this time, a decided, active, and useful Christian ; possess- 
ing remarkable gifts of prayer and exhortation, and ready to as- 
sist his Pastor and do good in the exercise of them. 

We have alluded to his poetic talent. He exercised this to a 
considerable extent while at Canandaigua, but mainly, it would 
seem, for his own gratification. Seldom were any of his produc- 
tions given to the press; and the authorship of the few which 
did meet the public eye was carefully concealed. This was 
characteristic of him all through life; he dreaded any thing like 
newspaper notoriety ; he seemed anxious to conceal himself from 
public observation. He wrote at this time a Poem on Time, of 
two hundred lines, which appeared from the press of the village, 
in the form of “The Carrier’s Address of the Ontario Reposi- 
tory.” It attracted at the time not a little attention, as altogether 
superior to the usual literature of this class: and it certainly pos- 
sesses a good degree of poetic merit. The author of it was never 
known beyond the eircle of a few particular friends. Quite re- 
cently a leading New England newspaper republished a portion 
of it, prefaced with the remark, that the Poem was by one of the 
best English poets. We give a passage or two from it, as a 
specimen of his poetic ability at this period. 


“Heard you that knell? It was the knell of Time. 
And is Time dead? I thought Time never died : 
I knew him old, ’tis true, and full of years, 
And bald except in front; but he was strong 
As Hercules. I saw him grasp the oak, 
It fell—the tower, it crumbled ;—and the stone, 
The sculptured monument that marked the grave 
Of fallen greatness, ceased its pompous strain 
As Time came by. Yes, Time was very strong, 
And I had thought too strong for Death to grapple. 
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But I remember. now, his step was light ; 
And though he moved at rapid rate, or trod 
On adamant, his tread was never heard. 
And there was something ghostly in the thought 
That in the silence of the midnight hour, 
When all was hushed as death, and not a sound 
Crept o’er my chamber’s stillness, or awoke 
The echo slumbering there—in such an hour 
He trod my chamber, and I heard him not. 
And I have held my breath and listened close 
Fo catch one foot-fall as he glided by. 
But not a slumbering sound awoke, or sighed; 
And the thought struck me then that one, whose step 
Was so much like a spirit’s tread, whose acts 
Were all so noiseless, like the world unseen, 
Would soon be fit for other worlds than this— 
Fit for high converse with immortal minds, 
Unfettered by the flesh, unchained to earth. 

* * * * * 
‘‘T strayed one night along the ocean’s brink; 
It was a lonely and a rugged place; 
The rocky cliff hung beetling o’er my path, 
And just beneath me slept the waveless deep, 
Which the pale moonbeam kissed as soft and light, 
As if it feared to break its slumberings. 
In such a wild and solitary place, 
I was surprised at that lone hour to see 
A human form, a youth of wasted frame, 
Was seated on the fragment of a rock. 
His brow was knit, and every muscle braced, 
As if to curb the feelings of his heart: 
His moveless eye was resting on the wide 


~ And ‘moon-lit deep,’ as shadows of the past 


Moved o’er his memory. I listened still, 

As in a deep and death-like tone he spoke: 
‘The moonbeams sleep upon the waye, 
And cast their glimmer on the graye, 

As if to cheer the darksome tomb, 

As if to light the sailor home. 

But on the heart with anguish torn, 

The heart that meets with haughty scorn, 
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The heart that once has felt the fire, 

Of Love, and felt its flame expire 

Before the cold unfeeling look, 

The scorn its feeling could not brook; 

On such a heart no light can dawn, 

Tits hopes are crushed, its joys are gone; 

In such a heart no lingering ray 

Lights up the blank of hope’s decay ; 

Its years of bliss are past and gone, - 

Its fondest, dearest joys are flown; 

Tts days of love have glided by, 

And left a blank—its destiny !’ 

* * * * 

“Such strains we say are requiems on Time. 
But if Time’s dead, will he not rise again, 
And meet us in the other world? Oh yes, 
His spirit will, and in that other world 
Will meet his murderers. And who are they? 
The proud, the gay, the thoughtless, and the vain, 
Who crowd to scenes of midnight revelry; 
The heartless miser, brooding o’er his gold, 
Deaf to the cries of want, and ignorant 
That wealth has wings, and heaven cannot be bribed; 
The countless throng, who make this world their all, 
Lay up their treasures liere, and spend their days, 
As if eternity were but a song. 
These are Time’s murderers, though he has been 
Their kind and constant friend, watchful and true. 
He rocked their cradle in their infancy ; ; 
He soothed their griefs, and taught them to forget 
The thrills of anguish and the throbs of woe; 
He dried from childhood’s cheek the tear that marred 
Its mantling*bloom; he knit their sinews firm, 
And braced their nerves to youthful energy ; 
‘He spread before them all the bloom of earth, 
Painted the landscape in its loveliest hues, 
And breathed fresh fragrance on the rising gale ; 
He crowned their board with plenty, and their cups 
Ran o’er with blessedness; he gave them friends, 
And taught them friendship’s joys; their hearts he framed 
For love, and strung their souls to sympathy ; 
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Time was their real friend ; true to his trust, 
He told them he and all his race should die, 
And leave Hternity their guardian.” 


Dr. Ansel D. Eddy was the Pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Canandaigua while Mr. Spencer was engaged there in 
teaching. He also took a friendly interest in his comfort and 
welfare, and often cheered him in his lonely and desponding 
seasons. And he cherished the remembrance of this kindness so 
long as he lived. He was a man indeed who never forgot a 
friend; slow to make friends, he loved them when made with a 
true and unchanging affection. It was doubtless the remem- 
brance of his own many sad and dispirited hours while struggling 
through an education, and the sweetness of those expressions of 
kindness which he received at times, which interested him so 
deeply in the friendless and the desponding. They always found a 
warm and a willing friend in him. Many a-letter of counsel and 
cheering, bearmg material aid, has he sent to poor and pious 
young men, who were striving to fit themselves for spheres of use- 
fulness. Not a few now occupying important stations, owe a 
great obligation to his timely aid and sympathy. He obeyed in 
this, as m all his other charities, the Scripture injunction: Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 

While thus engaged in a most laborious occupation, Dr. Spen- 
cer so far completed his theological studies as to be licensed to 
preach the Gospel. He received his licensure in November, 1826, 
front the Presbytery of Geneva, It was not his purpose imme- 
diately to relinquish his present calling and devote himself 
to the pastoral office. He hoped, however, to-be able to exer- 
cise his gifts to better advantage, and preach more or less on the 
Sabbath. Hence he continued his employment in the Academy 
nearly two years after this, occupying some neighboring pulpit 
frequently on the Sabbath, and improying every spare moment 
and every opportunity to obtain a more thorough knowledge of 
theological science. 

His theological training at the time he entered the ministry, 
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was, from the force of circumstances, considerably deficient. He 
had not enjoyed the advantages of a “seminary course,” nor of 
the old course, “studying two or more years with some ap- 
proved divine.” He had studied and meditated much upon his 
Bible. He had read Dwight, Bellamy, and a few other standard 
theological writers. His mind had received a thorough train- 
ing in general knowledge. He was familiar with the classics and 
the English poets. But a trained, accomplished theologian, in the 
modern sense, he was not. Learned in the literature of the Bible, 
a master of the wisdom and art of the schools, he was not. He 
often remarked this. He was left almost entirely to his own men- 
tal resources. But they were ample ; they exceeded those of any 
man we ever knew. And his unwearied diligence, his trained 
mind, the native vigor and versatility of his intellectual powers, 
his commanding genius, and the fund of tact and good sense and 
manliness which characterized him, more than supplied the lack 
of any early deficiency in this respect, and made him truly “a 
master in Israel.” However he got his education for the minis- 
try—by whatever processes of culture he reached the result— 
he was educated for it as few men are. Few may have his mind 
or make his application, it may be; but certainly few of our 
most carefully educated ministers, on the modern system, will 
compare with him, we think, judged of by the standard of Bible, 
effective, successful preaching. 

It is known to all who were favored with much personal inter- 
course with Dr. Spencer—indeed his “Sketches” more than hint 
as much, for he was a man who never sought to conceal his opin- 
ions—that he was not altogether satisfied with our present sys- 
tem of theological education for the ministry. He reflected 
much and deeply on this vital subject, especially during the last 
few years of his life. He most carefully observed and noted 
the workings and results of the “seminary” system, generally 
so popular, and it became his deep-seated conviction, growing 
stronger till death, that it is not a little defective—failing fully 
to answer the demands of the age on the Christian pulpit. 
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This view of the matter filled his own mind with anxiety and 
alarm. He attributed to this defect in ministerial training much 
of the inefficiency of our evangelical preaching—that loss of 
real power which, in common with many of his brethren and 
many observant laymen, he believed characterized the modern 
pulpit. He fully indorsed the views so timely expressed by 
Dr. Gardiner Spring, a few years since, in his “Power of the 
Pulpit.” He thought also that our denomination adhered too 
rigidly to the rule requiring a regular and full course of study 
on the part of all those who enter the ministry; that in many 
cases, with the right sort of training, practical and highly useful 
men might be introduced into the ministry, whose age or circum- 
stances debarred them from it under this rule—How far the fact 
that he never personally enjoyed the advantages of a Seminary 
training ‘ought to impair the force of a judgment so carefully 
formed, and based on so extended and sagacious an observation, 
the reader must judge for himself. We are only concerned to 
give his opinion publicity and due weight. 

In May, 1828, Dr. Spencer was married to Miss Hannah 
Magoffin, youngest daughter of John Magoffin, Esq., of Albany, 
N. Y. Mrs. Spencer survives her husband. Four children— 
two sons and two daughters—also survive their father—all of 
them old enough to appreciate the greatness of their loss. The 
light of that once happy and favored home has gone out... Earth 
seems desolate to them now. And none will wonder at this who 
knew him in his own family. 

This relation exerted a very decided and beneficial influence on 
the mind and character and future life of Dr. Spencer, and there- 
fore deserves particular notice. His was a nature that peculiarly 
needed woman’s cheerful presence and soothing influence. His 
heart was a deep fountain of love. He craved sympathy and social 
communion. His temperament was somewhat despondent. And 
in his case the proverb respecting “ ministers’ wives” did not hold 
true. The connection was both a blessing and a comfort to him 
personally. His dying testimony on this point is worthy of 
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being pondered. There is no class of men on earth that so much 
need a wite’s devoted, I had almost said exclusive, ministries, 
as our sensitive, over-worked and oft-dejected pastors. And yet, 
is it not true that the demands of the parish and of public chari- 
ties upon her time and energy, almost deprive him of this home- 
solace and aid, so longed for and so indispensable to a healthy state 
of mind and body? Mrs. Spencer believed that she owed her first 
and chief duty to her husband, and nothing was allowed to inter- 
fere with its discharge. He always felt that he could write bet- 
ter, having her with him in the study: and there in silence would 
she sit, long past the midnight hour, till his day’s toil was ended. 
We have ventured to touch on this delicate point, that we might 
commend an example which, if emulated—if our congregations 
would suffer their pastors’ wives to follow—would, we think, be 
mutually beneficial. 


We have alluded to his occasional preaching in various pulpits 
while still engaged in teaching. He was heard with interest from 
the first. His preaching, in both style and matter, was attractive, 
marked by unusual freshness, a rich imagination, maturity of 
mind, a warm and earnest heart, and decided intellectual vigor. 
It was soon apparent that he was no common man in the pulpit, 
and needed only practice and development to make him distin- 
guished. And the time had now come for him to enter upon 
that high career of ministerial usefulness for which Divine Provi- 
dence had been so long and so singularly preparing him. Twelve 
years had passed away since he bade adieu to the home of his 
youth. He had urged his way manfully along amid trials many, 

sand depressions great. He had been tossed about the world, and 
somewhat undecided as to what Providence meant for him to do. 
He had now attained to the ripe age of thirty, was well educated, 
was married, had made proof of his ministerial gifts satisfactory to 
his friends, if not to himself, and now Providence called him to aban- 
don the sphere he had for years filled so ably, and occupy one of 
the most extensive and important pastorates in the land. The 
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call of duty was clear to his mind; and yet he entered upon his 
new and responsible charge with no little misgiving and trembling. 


HIS MINISTRY AT NORTHAMPTON. 


In the summer of 1828, Dr. Spencer received and accepted a 
call from the Congregational Church in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, where he was ordained and installed as colleague-pastor 
with the venerable Williams, on the 11th of September following. 
Here his ministerial, we may say his true life, began. He here 
entered on a noted, congenial and widely-extended field of labor. 
The pulpit from which Jonathan Edwards had so long preached, 
and which his successors had so ably filled, was a justly distin- 
guished one, and the Parish of Northampton was at that time 
one of the largest in all New England. It required a high 
degree of ability, and an iron frame, to meet the demands of such 
a field of labor; and Dr. Spencer brought to it all the elements 
and qualifications essential to a thorough and successful cultiva- 
tion of it. Considering his theological training, his inexperience 
in the pastoral office, and the fact that he had been able to pre- 
. pare very few sermons, the extraordinary results of his brief min- 
istry here furnish proof of his superior powers of intellect and of 
grace. Few men, in similar circumstances, could have taken such a 
load on their shoulders and stood up under it. He bore it without 
fainting ; grew ministerially strong under it ; and rapidly developed 
into one of the most able, successful and justly distinguished 
preachers and pastors which have adorned the American Church. 

He entered on his ministry with very exalted and solemn , 
views of the sacredness and responsibility of the ministerial and — 
pastoral office. He consecrated to the work his whole heart, 
soul and being. He brought to it all those elements of strength, 
application and endurance which had made him a master of the 
difficult art of teaching. From the first he aimed at a high 
order of excellence in his pulpit preparations, and nobly did he 
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strive while he lived to attain it. His earliest sermons show a 
cearefulness and. thoroughness of study and composition which 
make his example a model to young preachers. With a brilliant 
fancy, a rich imagination, a good degree of poetic talent, and a 
ready, fluent speech, which might have enabled him to shine fora 
season even without close and painstaking application, he yet most 
rigorously subordinated all these gifts or elements to those that 
are solid, instructive and enduring. He studied with a resolute, 
unbending purpose, fo show himself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth. And God honored his ministry, early and late, with 
frequent effusions of his Spirit. 

His ministry of three and a half years at Northampton was 
characterized by unusual industry and energy, and by an 
entire, absorbing devotion to his work—by an amount of labor 
which seems almost superhuman—and by a signal visitation of 
Heavenly influence, which made its results truly extraordinary and 
glorious. He labored almost incessantly, frequently preaching at 
stations miles distant from his church. In heat and cold, in 
storm and sunshine, by day and. by night, he was about his Mas- 
ter’s business, burning with zeal, the care of souls weighing heavily 
on his heart, and the love of Christ constraining. 

He had not labored here long before God was pleased to 
own and reward his ministry in a most pleasing manner. The 
years 1830 and 1831 were rendered memorable in the history 
of Northampton by one of the most extensive and blessed revivals 
of religion which even that favored place has known. The 
faithful, pungent, scriptural preaching of their new pastor— 
not exceeded in these characteristics perhaps since the days 
of Edwards—took effect, and the church was aroused and 
the whole place shaken by the mighty powerwef God; and for 
months the inquiry on anxious sinners’ lips, was, “ What 
must we do to be saved?” God’s servant had gone forth weep- 
ing, bearing precious seed, and quickly was he permitted to return 
loaded down with sheaves. His labors, his fidelity, his tact and 
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discretion amid these exciting, and, to an inexperienced pastor, 
naturally embarrassing scenes, were above praise. 

This “ great revival”—the memory of which is still sacredly 
cherished by that people—had a decided influence on the mind 
and character and future ministry of Dr. Spencer. It was just 
what he needed, and all that was wanting fully to qualify him 
for the sacred work to which he had devoted his life. It improved 
his religious feelings, and the character of his public ministra- 
tions, making them still more practical, instructive, biblical and 
spiritual. It brought him into stronger sympathy with anxious 
souls in all states of mind and feeling. It helped to make him 
a proficient and skillful guide to “ anxious inquirers after the 
way of salvation.” His labors are held in grateful remembrance 
by the people of his first ministerial charge, among whom he 
reaped the harvest of an ordinary life-time. He loved, also, to re- 
visit the scene of his early toils and triumphs, where he would 
gladly have passed his days had Providence so ordered it. 


Since writing the above, we have received, at our request, an 
interesting account of his Northampton life, from the Hon. Lewis 
Strong, of that place, which, as it is the testimony of an eye- 
witness and a former parishioner, we subjoin in his own language. 
After relating the incidents which led to the settlement of Dr. 
Spencer among them, which plainly show a guiding Providence 
in the thing, and bring out strongly some of the characteristics of 
the man, he says: 

“From month to month afterward, as the desired result of his 
labors became more and more manifest, he seemed to be rapidly 
gaining, not only in knowledge and ministerial ability, but 
especially in devotedness to the great work in which he was en- 
gaged. Not an individual was to be found, old or young, in his 
whole parish, with whose name and countenance he was not 
familar; and when the breathless silence, and riveted attention, 
and tearful eye, at the various gatherings of his people for prayer, 
or for public worship on the Sabbath, made it obvious that the 
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influences of the Spirit were attending his ministry, his own 
earnestness and zeal were redoubled, and he seemed awakened to 
a new sense of his responsibilities and privileges, and to be watch- 
ing for souls, as one who would be held to a strict account for 
his improvement of these opportunities of usefulness to his Master 
and Lord. So unwearied, indeed, (and more strikingly in 1830 
and 1831,) were his efforts as a pastor, visiting from house to 
house, admonishing the careless, catching the first glimpses of 
penitence, and guiding the troubled spirit into the way of peace, 
that one would have thought that he had no leisure at all for 
study ; and yet so tender and earnest and pungent: were his pub- 
lic appeals to the impenitent, and his calls upon Christians for their 
codperation and prayers, and so varied and thorough his public 
instructions, and especially those on the Sabbath, that we won- 
dered where he could find time, beyond the necessary preparation 
for these various public services, for any thing else. 

“Tn the spring of 1831, some of the members of his church, 
and among others one of his deacons, having determined to join 
a number of persons about to emigrate from this neighborhood to 
Princeton, in the State of Illinois, a-public meeting was held here 
for the purpose of organizing the proposed emigrants into a 
church, and commending them to the guidance and keeping of 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. The meeting-house was 
thronged, and the public services, conducted mainly by Mr. 
Spencer himself, were of the most thrilling interest. Never shall 
we entirely forget the wise counsels he imparted to that little 
company of believers, or the earnestness with which he implored, 
in their behalf, the blessing of God, or the meltings of heart 
throughout every portion of that great assembly, as in their 
name, and with deep emotion, he bade the departing ones a final 
and most affectionate adieu.* 


* He wrote them, also, a solemn farewell letter of instruction and 
counsel; and not long ago he learned that this letter was sacredly cherished 
by this people, and read once a year publicly on the anniversary of their 
leaying Northampton.—Ep. 
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“Stern as his manner sometimes was, on such occasions as that 
just mentioned, he was peculiarly solemn and tender; awaken- 
ing, on the part of his hearers, not only the closest attention, but 
something of the same sweet and noble enthusiasm of spirit 
which swelled and animated his own heart. 

“Though his extemporaneous discourses were usually plain, 
and well adapted to the comprehension of the humblest capacity, 
yet in these, as well as in his written ones, he sometimes, bracing 
himself for an unusual effort, poured out a stream of eloquent re- 
mark or illustration absolutely overwhelming. 

“ His mind seemed always awake and active, and ready for any 
emergency. On one occasion our senior pastor, the Rey. Mr. 
Williams, was in the midst of his sermon suddenly taken ill, and 
when it was discovered, a few moments after, that he would be 
unable to resume it, Mr. Spencer arose, and throwing off his 
cloak, carried out the train of thought which had been proposed, 
and completed the discourse, thus providentially left unfinished, 
to the surprise and entire satisfaction of his audience. 

“ Dr, Spencer had, while here, many ardently attached friends, 
and many regard him still as-their very beau ideal of ministerial 
excellence. 

“As the fruits of his ministry while he was with us, there 
were received into the church in all two hundred and thirty- 
three. Some of these, no doubt, were received from other 
churches [thirty-two of them.were]; but the accessions to this 
church, thus increasing from year to year, show conclusively 
that the blessing of God had attended, to an unusual extent, the 
labors of our deceased friend, and made him eminently wise in 
winning souls to Christ. 

“On the 13th of February, he requested the concurrence of 
his people in calling an ecclesiastical Council for his dismission, 
and after repeated but unsuccessful efforts to retain him longer, 
they reluctantly yielded to his wishes, and on the 12th day of 
March he was dismissed. 

“ The intelligence of his death, a few weeks since, awakened in 
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the hearts of great numbers of our people: the deepest emotion ; 
and on the ensuing Sabbath, notes were read in the old church 
and the Edwards church, and I think (though of this I am not 
quite certain) in the Baptist and Methodist churches also, desir- 
ing prayers that the event might be sanctified, not only to his 
family, and the chiirch and people with which he had been of 
late connected, but to the hundreds here who still remembered him 
with the sincerest gratitude and affection.” 


As might have been feared, although blessed with a robust 
constitution, such severe labor—little time for rest or relaxation— 
his mind continually on the stretch, and his sensibilities excited — 
preparing and preaching four sermons a week (five during the 
year of the revival)—with hundreds of inquiring souls to instruct, 
over two hundred of whom were trained as converts under his 
ministry, and received by him into church-fellowship—and all 
the varied cares and anxieties of such an extensive Parish, was too 
much for mortal endurance, and his strength finally gave way ; 
and at the close of this harvest-season his health was found to be 
so seriously impaired as to render a season of rest and a change to 
a less laborious charge needful. This was a great trial both to 
pastor and people. It was his first settlement, and first loves are 
strolg. He was greatly attached and tenderly devoted to 
this people. God had signally honored his ministry among 
them. Many and sacred were the ties which bound him to 
Northampton. And his people had learned his worth. They 
had taken him untried, but found him to be a man after God’s 
own heart. He had fed them with the finest of the wheat ; made 
proof that his ministry was one of no ordinary character ; secured 
the confidence and affection of all; and been the instrument of 
guiding a multitude to the Saviour. His brief trial had distin- 
guished him among the orthodox pastors of New England. But 
Divine Providence interposed, as it had often done before in his 
life. This was not to be the resting-place of his soul—the per- 
manent field of his important ministry. He was to occupy a 
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pulpit where he was not to build on another man’s foundations— 
where his influence would be wider still, and radiate from a cen-. 
tral point—be felt just where such an influence was most of all 
needed, and would tell most advantageously on the interests of 
the Church at large. | 

No; the many earnest prayers of his Northampton people that 
his highly useful and appreciated ministry might be long con- 
tinued among them, were not to be answered. The tie must be 
sundered, and pastor and people part just when their hearts were 
knit together in love, and the hallowed scenes and sympathies of 
a great revival made parting doubly painful. Such separations 
are among the bitterest trials of the ministry. Who that has 
drank this cup of sorrow can ever forget it?. Fewer such separa- 
tions would take place were the cost counted in time. If ever 
a pastor needs special sympathy and prayer, it is amid the trial 
and darkness of such an hour—not rashly chosen by him, but 
forced upon him in the providence of God. The ties of nature 
are scarcely so strong as the ties with which grace unites a de- 
voted pastor and a loved and loving people. Dr. Spencer was a 
man to feel such a trial keenly, though he would strive to confine 
his grief to his own bosom. His impaired health, and the un- 
certainties of the future, added to it. But it was his only trial 
of the kind; he was kindly spared the repetition of it. 

He had already become distinguished as a preacher. His fame 
had gone abroad in spite of his modesty, and humility, and al- 
most exclusive devotion to his particular field of labor. His 
brethren, the wise and the good of New England, had their eye 
upon him, as a rising star of the first magnitude. And hence, 
when it was known that he contemplated leaving Northampton, 
he received numerous overtutes and calls from important churches 
in various places—two or three from Boston, and one from 
Brooklyn, to name no others. The call from the Park Street 
Chureh, Boston, was a very important one; and wholly unso- 
licited on his part, was a distinguished testimony to his minis- 
terjal ability, and the reputation he had already achieved in New 
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‘England. The position and history of that Church are too well 
known to need any description. The call was urgent—backed 
by letters from many of the first men in Boston and elsewhere, 
and every inducement held out to influence his acceptance of it. 
But the state of his health, the onerous duties of such a city 
charge, and the entire absence of any thing like a worldly am- 
bition in his heart, finally induced him to decline it. His letter 
conveying this decision is a model of its kind; full of Christian 
humility and sweetness of temper; and giving evidence, that what 
he believed to be “the will of his Divine Master,” the simple 
question of “duty,” ruled wholly his decision. He was a most 
conscientious man on such a point. He soon after accepted a 
call from the Second Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, New 
York, and removed there in the Spring of 1832. 
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He was installed as the first Pastor of this Church on the 28d 
of March, 1832, and remained its Pastor until his death. Here 
he prosecuted his ministry, without interruption, with untiring 
zeal, with growing ability, and with eminent success, for a period 
of over two-and-twenty years. His influence was brought to bear 
here on a new and yet unmatured enterprise ; on anew yet rapidly 
growing and important city. And it is not too mugh to say, that 
of all the able and useful ministers that have occupied, or do oc- 
cupy, the pulpits of this “City of Churches”—and the same 
amount of talent is probably scarcely equaled in the world by any 
city of its size—none have taken a higher position, or exerted a 
happier and deeper influence on its rising greatness, or won more 
entirely the confidence and love of all classes and denominations. 
His death was felt to be a public calamity. It caused gloom and 
sorrow among its 150,000 inhabitants; and multitudes in the 
neighboring city of New York, where he was scarcely less known, 
sympathized in this feeling. 

The Church to whose call he responded, had no importance 
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except prospectively. Its history was not yet written. It was 
an infant and weak colony from the First Church, numbering less 
than forty members. It had no house of worship, and no means 
had yet been taken to build one. The congregation was still to be 
gathered. - Every thing was to be done that related to the build- 
ing.up and establishing of a new enterprise; and the most of it 
had to’be done by himself. And experience has taught the 
extreme difficulty and arduousness of such a work. Many simi- 
lar efforts, in Brooklyn and other cities, begun under more favor- 
able auspices, have entirely failed. Many worthy pastors have 
struggled nobly and long in a similar field, and at last given up 
in despair, or broken down under the effort. There are peculiar 
embarrassments and trials connected with such a work. Few 
men are fitted for it; few ought eyer to undertake it. Expe- 
. Tience furnishes a sad and instructive history on this point. Say 
what men will, the tendency, in our cities at least, is to multiply 
churches faster than they can be well sustained. One strong 
church, well furnished and drilled, is worth a half dozen weak and 
dispirited ones, for efficiency and usefulness. Ambition, a desire 
to rule, restlessness, sectarian zeal, selfish considerations rather 
than the glory of God in the advancement of his kingdom, are 
too often the motives which originate these new churches—a 
large proportion of which have only a brief and sickly life to 
live. 

Dr. Spencer succeeded in the enterprise to which he here gave 
himself. While many men would have failed in it, he raised it to 
the point of success, and carried it along through a noble career 
of prosperity and usefulness. But it cost even him a long, severe 
and earnest struggle. He labored as few men ever did. He 
brought to it the fruits of all his previous study and discipline ; 
the experience of his Northampton ministry; and maturity of 
mind and judgment and character. He laid himself out on this 
field. He identified himself fully with the interests of this infant 
Church. He gave himself, heart and soul, to preaching, to visit- 
ation, and to measures to secure a suitable house for the worship 
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of God. He was often at first greatly disheartened. The change 
from Northampton to anew and feeble church, such as this then was, 
was great, and he felt it sensibly. But he toiled on uncomplain- 
ingly. He was resolved that the enterprise should succeed, the 
Lord building the house. He was not a man, indeed, to let any 
thing fail on his hands. 

The congregation worshiped for awhile in a school-room, but 
by dint of his energetic and persevering efforts, their fine and 
commodious church edifice and adjoining lecture-room were pro- 
jected and soon completed, and entirely paid for years before his 
death. His preaching, too, soon began to attract an intelligent 
and influential class of hearers. For many years his congregation 
has been among the largest and noblest in the city. His Church 
too grew rapidly in numbers, strength and influence, and has for 
many years ranked among the first. Colonies have gone out 
from it to plant other churches. Dr. Spencer was unselfish in 
this. Whatever the feeling of his brethren, he was not anxious to 
retain any of his people, if they could be more useful in some 
destitute field, or in a new enterprise. He knew the wants of the 
city, fast stretching itself out on every side, and often advised his 
members to leave for some distant locality. And he entered him- 
self heartily into efforts to build up new churches, talking, visit- 
ing, preaching and giving to aid them. More than one church 
now living, owes a lasting debt to his disinterested and active 
exertions. _Few Brooklyn pastors, we apprehend, have done so 
much in this way. 

His labors here were incessant and almost super-human, for the 
first twenty years. He preached three times on the Sabbath habitu- 
ally—two carefully-written sermons, and one in the evening, thor- 
oughly studied but unwritten. This Sabbath evening service, 
was perhaps the most interesting and profitable of the three. 
Though it taxed his strength very severely, and few men could 
sustain such a service for so long a period, he loved it; he threw 
into it all the strength of his vigorous mind and the warmth of his 
heart. His Biblical expository lectures, his lectures on the Shorter 
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Catechism, and his familiar practical discourses, on this evening, 
will never be forgotten by those who enjoyed them. We have 
no record or memorial of them, save what is found in the memo- 
ries and hearts of his people. He has remarked to us that he 
owed more of his success to this evening service than to any 
thing else; indeed that he could never have sustained and lifted 
the enterprise into vigorous and permanent life without it. 
There can be no doubt that our denomination loses greatly by 
the infrequency of this habit. 

Probably no man, in the same time, ever performed more pas- 
toral labor than did Dr. Spencer during his ministry in Brooklyn. 
He was most indefatigable and laborious in this part of his office. 
His daily records of visits and conversations, persevered in for 
twenty-one years, form the most surprising and affecting testimo- 
nies of pastoral industry and fidelity that have ever met our eye. 
His visits were not visits of ceremony—visits to keep his people 
from fault-finding—but the visits of a man of God watching for 
souls, and anxious for their welfare ; the visits of a kind spiritual 
shepherd looking after every member of his flock. Nor were they 
confined to his own people. He cared for the poor and the negleet- 
ed. He explored the lanes and alleys of the city, literally preaching 
the Gospel from house to house, and warning those whom he met 
in the streets as God gave him opportunity. And not a little of 
his success was owing to these labors. Few ministers have done 
more good in this humble and unobtrusive way. He will be 
kindly remembered by hundreds of souls and families, beyond the 
sphere of his own congregation, to whose sad or lowly or neglected 
dwellings, he carried the messages of life, on lips of tender sympa- 
thy and with tearful eyes. 

His remoyal to a city charge—his tent prosperity and distin- 
guished reputation—the gathering of fashionable churches about 
him, whose pulpits were filled with popular preachers—and the 
rivalry and emulation among churches and pastors which are 
incident to city life—did not change in the least the characteris- 
tics of his preaching. He remained to the last what he was in 
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the pulpit of Edwards—free from pride and a worldly ambition— 
knowing nothing but Christ and him crucified—preaching the 
great doctrines of the Christian system, as they are held by the 
Presbyterian Church, with great boldness and fidelity, and with- 
out the least compromise with the spirit of a liberal and fastidious 
age or the demands of a flippant philosophy ; content to preach 
Divine sovereignty, election, total depravity, the vicarious death 
of Christ, the duty of all men to repent and obey the Gospel, the 
necessity of the Holy Spirit’s influences, faith and holiness, and 
the eternal punishment of the wicked. No temptation, no pres- 
sure from any quarter, could ever draw him aside from these 
topics: they formed the staple of his ministry. 

We fully believe that since Jonathan Edwards exercised his 
ministry at Northampton, no man has preached more real divin- 
ity, or preached it with more clearness, thoroughness, and unc- 
tion, than he preached from the pulpit of the Second Church in 
Brooklyn, during the like period of time. The number and 
character of his sermons; the ability and thoroyghness with 
which the fundamental cial of the Gospel are discussed and 
vindicated in them; the range of topics, the scope and depth 
of his investigations, and the vast amount of Biblical science and 
instruction embodied in them, will surprise any one who will be 
at the pains to examine them as we have done. 

His preaching was never popular, in the modern sense of that 
term. There was too much weighty thought, too much doctrine, 
too much of God and duty, too much Edwardean plainness, hon- 
esty, and scripturalness, too much of the humility of the Cross in 
it, to be popular with the multitude, who love excitement and 
novelty, and seek after “wisdom” and a “sign.” Neither his 
taste nor conscience would suffer him to bring the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God down to the level of modern taste, and super- 
ficiality, and sentiment, or philosophy and science, falsely so 
called. He held all such preaching in lofty contempt. He soared 
above it. His mind had no sympathy with the littlenesses or 
friyolities of fashionable preaching. But while not popular with 
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or sought after by the mass, he drew around him many thinking 
minds—men of intelligence, character, and: influence. And no 
minister was ever more appreciated and loved than was Dr. 
Spencer by the congregation which attended statedly on his 
preaching. 

And the Lord left not himself without a witness to his servant’s 
fidelity. His ministry here was not more distinguished by ability 
and self-devotion, than it was by that highest of all tests of ex- 
cellence—the conversion of souls. The Holy Spirit which had given 
him so many seals in Northampton, gave him many more in Brook- 
lyn. Many hundreds of souls were added to the Lord as fruits of 
his labor. Several precious revivals of religion cheered his heart. 
He loved and prayed for, and was never more happy than when 
in the midst of such seasons of special interest. His preaching 
was adapted to arouse, to convict, to bring sinners to immediate 
repentance. He aimed at this. It was hard to be careless and 
unfeeling under such habitual preaching. A Church could not 
well be cold, jnactive, lifeless, under such a faithful exhibition of 
the truth. Always engaged himself; never idle; his heart full 
of the love and tenderness of Christ; and his pulpit uttering, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, such doctrines as the Spirit has ever most hon- 
ored in the conversion of souls, and the growth of the Church— 
it is not surprising that his ministry was almost one continued re- 
vival; that conversions should be all the while occurring; not a 
year without a considerable accession to his Church from the 
world ; scarcely a month at.a time in which he found not some 
new inquirer after the way of salvation. The facts, which we re- 
serve for another place, will make this point clear. 

We have allided to his connection with “revivals.” He was 
a revival preacher, in the best sense of that oft-abused word. He 
believed in revivals. He aimed steadily and prayerfully at such 
results among his own people; and he labored much, and with 
‘remarkable success, in such seasons of special Divine visitations, 
with other pastors and churches. But he did not abzse them, as 
too many haye done. He did not place an undue reliance upon 
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them. He did not fall into that wretched philosophy, or way of 
theorizing, which shuts God up to particular seasons or con 
ditions. He honored the regular means of grace, and the ordi- 
nary operations of the Spirit. He had no partiality for the re- 
ligion of revivals. He believed that salvation is as certainly and 
as easily attainable at any other time, as during a revival, if the 
soul will as diligently seek it. He accordingly, in much of his 
preaching, and in pastoral visitation, aimed directly, and with all 
the urgencies of religion and eternity, to bring men to immediate 
repentance—to compel them to a decision—to draw them at once 
to Calvary, and make them see the willingness of Christ to save 
them. “ He had no fear of any excitements which divine truth pro- 
duces ; he would not undervalue revivals of religion because abuses 
haye sometimes crept into the churches under that name; nor 
would he do any thing toward fostering those spurious excite- 
ments so often called revivals, which have done so much to dis- 
tract the churches, and corrupt the religion of this country.”* 
There was a time when he labored much in what were known as 
“eight days’” and “four days’” meetings. But at no time was 
he known to countenance any novel or rash measures to pro- 
mote revivals. He was remarkable for his wisdom, and prudence, 
-in times of religious: awakening. Feeling, excitement, never 
swayed his judgment, or led him into extravagance. His sole 
reliance was the truth, blessed of the Spirit, in answer to the 
prayers of God’s people. And a most safe guide; a thorough 
instructor; a master of the delicate and difficult science of guid- 
ing anxious inquirers was he, as his “Sketches,” or “ Conversa- 
tions” with so many of them clearly prove. Probably no pastor 
ever felt a higher degree of responsibility than he, in this part of 
ministerial labor; or was more expert and thorough in it; or 
trained up a more intelligent and stable class of converts ; or was 
at greater pains to acquit himself of the blood of the souls who 


* See Preface to his Sketches, first series. See also in this connection 
that instructive Sketch in the second series, entitled “ Unknown Presence 
of the Spirit.” 
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sought his instruction. He believed that pastors are often far 
too careless—too superficial—not a little unfaithful, in their 
dealings with this class of sinners. He was anxious to set a 
worthy example. And there can be no doubt that that example, 
reluctantly made known to his brethren in A Pastor's Sketches, 
will be of essential benefit to them. Few men were better quali- 
fied by nature and grace, by observation and experience, to in- 
struct others on this subject. And we account it as among the 
most important of his labors—these garnered fruits of his minis- 
terial wisdom, fidelity, and experience. Thousands will willingly 
sit at his feet and learn. 

Few pastors ever loved a people more devotedly than Dr. 
Spencer loved his Brooklyn charge. Few pastors ever made 
greater sacrifices for the sake of serving a people in the ministry 
of the Word. He gave himself wholly to these things. He 
sought not fame—he coveted no man’s silver or gold—he scarcely 
gave himself the necessary rest—by day and far into the night- 
watches—amid the sweltering heat of summer and the rigor of 
winter, he toiled on with singleness of purpose, to win souls to 
Christ and train his people for heaven. He was always at his 
post; always ready for any service; always at work; always 
living for his people, giving them his best and undivided services. 
He subordinated most rigorously—as few we think ever did—the 
entire elements of his mind and heart and character, to the duties 
of the minisferial and pastoral office. Many and flattering were 
the “calls” made to him from various parts of the land; but 
believing that his Divine Master had put him into that field, and 
that duty required him to continue in it, no offer or solicitation 
could draw him away from it. Just after his settlement in 
Brooklyn, while the Church was still in its infancy, and before 
any particular attachment was formed, he declined a most press- 
ing call to the Presidency of Hamilton College. He loved 
the ministry—he loved the pastoral office, notwithstanding its 
responsibilities and cares and severe trials. He had taken this 
weak people and enterprise to his heart, and for them would he 
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live, for them shed his tears, till toils and cares shall end. Few 
people have had more reason to love a pastor and hold him in grate- 
ful remembrance than this recently bereaved Church. How much 
did he feel and do for them! What burdens did his kind heart 
bear for them! What anxious days and sleepless nights did he 
pass on their account! What an amount of consecrated talent, 
affection and endurance did he cheerfully devote for their highest 
good! Oh, who but the Lord can reward services like these! 
Weighed in the balances of eternity, how great their worth! It 
wil not be easy to find his like. Any thing that we can write 
in praise of him, or rather in justice to his character and minis- 
try, must appear tame to those among whom he labored so long, 
as one eloquent and mighty in the Scriptures—not walking in 
craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; but by man- 
festation of the truth commending himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. 
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No man sought celebrity less than Dr. Spencer. He avoided 
every thing that looked like a flourish of trumpets, and was 
severe on those who resorted to newspapers and other usual ways 
to obtain notoriety or reputation. He seldom went abroad, 
except in exchanges with his brethren. He did not take a prom- 
inent part in the management.of our Public Charities and Insti- 
tutions; was never foremost on anniversary occasions; and never 
aimed to take the lead in ecclesiastical meetings. He was mod- 
est, as real merit usually is—would not push himself forward— 
was content to be a worker. Some of his friends felt that he did 
himself injustice in these matters. But it was characteristic of 
him. Still he became early and extensively known in the 
Church, and was highly appreciated by the wise and the good. 
Few men have received, wholly uninvited, more flattering and 
urgent solicitations than he. He seldom spoke of these; never 
trumpeted them through the land. And he observed one rule 
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most conscientiously through life, which is too often violated by 
good men, and the violation of which, from whatever motive 
prompted, is productive of not a little mischief to the Church, and 
inthe end injures those who indulge in it. Dr. Spencer received 
numerous overtures from various individuals and Churches solicit- 
ing his services and tendering him a formal call, if he would give 
the least encouragement; but in every instance, when advised of 
it, if he saw no probability of his accepting it, he took measures 
to forestall and prevent it. He would not sacrifice a good con- 
science to vanity; the interests of others for reputation. 

Notwithstanding this caution, many important and urgent 
calls to other spheres of labor were put into his hands, at different 
periods of his ministry. In 1830 he was called to the Presidency 
of the University of Alabama; and in 1832 to the Presidency of 
Hamilton College of New York. This last call was long and 
most seriously considered by him. It was a most inviting and 
important post. Every inducement was held out to him. Nu- 
merous letters from distinguished men in Central and Western 
New York were written, urging his acceptance. It appealed to 
his literary taste and ambition and scholarship. He had supe- 
rior qualifications for the office, and would unquestionably have 
distinguished himself in it. His resolution was shaken. But he 
could not be spared from the ministry, from Brooklyn. The Lord 
had a great work for him to do in the pastoral office. And the 
result, we think, shows the wisdom of his decision to remain 
where he was, and the guiding influence of Heaven in answer to 
prayer. This call was renewed in 1835. 

We have alluded to the call from the Park Street Church, 
Boston, while he was yet at Northampton. He was again solic- 
ited to take upon him this important charge, in 1835, but de- 
clined having a call formally made out, as his mind remained un-: 
changed. In 1833 he received a unanimous call to the Essex 
Street Church, Boston; and while he had the Park Street call 
under consideration, he received, through Dr. B. B. Edwards, the 
tender of a call from the Pine Street Church, in case he declined 
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that, so “ anxious” were the leading minds of that city, as Mr. E. 
expressed it, “to have him come to Boston.” Many formal calls 
also were put into his hands, and numerous overtures made to 
him, from churches in New York, Philadelphia, Newark, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, and various other places in the land. In 1853 he 
was elected to the Professorship of Pastoral Theology in East 
Windsor Theological Seminary, Ct. But he could not be in- 
duced to leave his Brooklyn charge. Salary, a wider field, a 
more conspicuous position, a splendid church edifice, literary am- 
bition and leisure—none of these things moved him. He be- 
lieved it was his Master’s will that he should remain where he 
was, and consummate the plans he had begun, and reap the har- 
vest for which he had expended so generous a seed-labor. But 
these numerous and unsolicited invitations were unmistakable 
testimonies to his distinguished worth and ability. 

In 1836 he accepted the Professorship extraordinary of Biblical 
History in the Union Thelogical Seminary, New York City, and 
retained his connection with it for about four years. He was one 
of the founders and original directors of this Seminary of sacred 
learnmg. He felt a deep interest in its prosperity, and watched 
its growing importance and usefulness with any thing but a jeal- 

ous feeling. While the unfortunate division of the Presbyterian 
Church, or rather the tendencies of things growing out of it, and 
other considerations of a more personal nature, finally induced 
him to withdraw from any active part in its directorship, and alien- 
ated in part his sympathies from it, he still appreciated and spoke 
kindly of the service it was rendering to the cause of Christ. In 
the last conversation but one we had with him—a few months 
only before his death—alluding to his call from East Windsor 
- Seminary, and “ wishing that he were ten years younger, that he 
might take hold of it,” he expressed his views freely, and at length, 
in regard to Ministerial Education, in graphic terms character- 
izing what he thought were the several defects and excellences 
of our leading Theological Schools. And in the course of this 
conversation, in language most emphatic, and far stronger than 
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we care to put it, he commended the Seminary at New York, 
adding that he had carefully watched its workings and results; had _ 
assisted in the examination for licensure of quite a large number 
of its students; and many of them he knew made practical, work- 
ing men, who understood their business. Knowing that some 
of its friends regarded him as hostile to this Seminary, we have 
yentured to give the substance of his remarks, to wipe away this 
reproach. Whatever may have been the ground of his personal 
alienation, he carried no resentment with him to the grave. And 
he had no bigotry to blind his eyes. 

Perhaps there is no more fitting place than this, to allude to 
his ministerial position in Brooklyn, and to his ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. The dismemberment of the Presbyterian Church occurred 
a few years after his removal to that city. This was a severe 
trial to his feelings, and greatly embarrassed his situation. From 
the*well-known character of his theology, and from his antece- 
dents, it could not be expected that he would sympathize with 
such a wrong, as he viewed it, much less take an active ‘part in 
perpetrating, or perpetuating it. He never did. He never gaye 
it his countenance. He felt that it was a high-handed procedure, 
unwarranted by the state of the Church, and greatly injurious to 
the cause of truth, and the interests of the Presbyterian Church. 
’ And in his own place ecclesiastically, and to individuals on both 
sides, he never hesitated to speak of it thus. We have heard 
him repeatedly, and with that fearlessness and emphasis which 
characterized him, condemn the whole movement and its instru- 
ments, and deplore its evil effects. 

While he could not justify the side of Power, he could not 

conscientiously join the “New School” Assembly. He con- 
~ demned, as unwise and uncalled for, in his judgment, the action 
of the brethren which resulted in a separate General Assembly. 
He maintained the opinion to the last, that, had the aggrieved 
party firmly planted themselves on the Constitution, and bided 
their time, the unity and integrity of the Presbyterian Church 
would have been speedily restored. His views of this matter 
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shaped his own course. He gave in his adhesion to the “Old 
School” Assembly on constitutional grounds. And yet his theology 
and religious sympathies were quite as much in harmony with a 
large portion of his “ New School” brethren. The fact is, however, 
no school could claim him but the school of Christ. He drew 
his theology directly from the Bible, and preached it, to a great 
extent, in Bible language, purposely avoiding, as far as might be,. 
the technical language and partisan aspect of the Schools—The 
result of this state of things was, that he could not be made to 
sympathize with the spirit or measures of this division on either 
side. He loved the brethren in both Assemblies, and thought 
there was not sufficient reason why they should separate. He 
was perfectly friendly in his feelings toward, and had confidence 
in both, and yet he could not act decidedly with either. And 
consequently he was suspected, at least to a considerable extent, 
by both parties. He stood, as he often remarked, “ between “two 
fires. One side is angry with me because I will not fight their 
battles; and the other will have nothing to do with me because I 
will not go with them.” And, in few places, owing to peculiar 
and painful circumstances, which we have no wish to revive in 
the recollection of a solitary reader, did the feeling connected 
with this division assume a more personal and bitter form than 
in Brooklyn. And its natural and actual tendency was to isolate, 
to a great degree, this excellent man, for years, from his minis- 
terial brethren of the Presbyterian Church. He stood aloof from 
the unhallowed strife. He washed his hands clean of the guilt 
of it. He frequently absented himself from ecclesiastical meet- 
ings, we have heard him say, because he could not give counte- 
nance to things that were there said and done, in relation to this 
matter, and could not have his feelings tried by exhibitions of a 
party or unchristian spirit. He mourned in secret over the sad 
breach, and gave himself up wholly to his people. 

And Dr. Spencer was the last man to be charged with indif- 
ference or laxity in relation to sound orthodoxy. No man, as 
these Sermons will show, in his place, contended more earnestly 
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for the faith; or held the preachers of error in more hearty ab- 
horrence; or denounced them with greater boldness and em- - 
phasis, when he thought fundamental doctrine was at stake. 
Indeed, his denunciations of religious error, and his exposures and 
rebukes of those, who, under the specious names of Philosophy, 
Reform, Liberal Christianity, Science, or Improved Theology, 
preach another gospel, were at times perfectly withering. He 
reminded one of the faithfulness and severity of the old Hebrew 
Prophets, or of the boldness and thunder-tones of Paul and 
Peter. His pulpit never gave an “uncertain sound.” His “ or- 
thodoxy” was never called in question. No man loved and em- 
braced more. cordially the system of doctrines taught in the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church; or vindicated that system 
with more thoroughness, discrimination, and ability. Still he _ 
was any thing but an illiberal or narrow-minded man. Nay, his 
soul abhorred every thing that bordered on bigotry. While often 
suspected, and even charged by those who did not know him, 
as being a man of “excessive dogmatic tendencies, excessive 
aversion to the aggressive efforts of his brethren, and of narrow 
prejudices’—we quote the language of a distinguished divine, 
addressed to Dr. 8. quite recently—few men really possessed more 
largeness of soul, more true Christian liberality of views, a deeper 
and heartier sympathy in every effort that Scripture and experience 
warrant, to advance religion. He held all human authority in- 
deed in comparatively light esteem. His mind and heart were un- 
shackled. We never saw a finer exhibition of true independence 
of character. Often has he invited to officiate in his pulpit men 
that some of his brethren had seen fit to brand as “ heretical.” 
He was in the habit of exchanging with the pastors of the various 
evangelical churches in Brooklyn; and all denominations loved 
and confided in him, and mourned his death. Many of his most 
intimate ministerial friends—those in whom he confided most, and 
whose judgment and opinion had most weight with him—were 
out of his own immediate ecclesiastical connection. And we 
know that his feelings toward his ministerial brethren generally, 
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in the city where he spent the most of his ministry, were of the 
kindest character. He had the misfortune, mainly owing to the 
peculiarities of his position, to be misunderstood by some of them. 
His real feelings toward them were not known, and hence not fully 
appreciated. But there beat all the while in his bosom a heart 
warm and true, regulated by Christian feeling and Christian prin- 
ciple. We have heard him speak of brethren in the kindest spirit 
and with praise, who he had reason to believe were suspicious of 
him, or believed him unfraternal, if not alienated in feeling. 


iN ALS Shy Dy 


Dr. Spencer was a model, in most particulars. His industry 
was remarkable. Not a moment was spent in idleness, or thrown 
away on frivolous or useless occupations. He improved every 
talent, and turned it to the best advantage. _He studied early 
and late; gave his whole mind and soul to the preparation of his 
sermons, and the duties pertaining directly to his pastorate. He 
devoted very little time to newspaper reading, or to our current 
literature, although he had a cultivated taste, believing that this 
sort of mental dissipation is greatly injuring the minds of many 
preachers. Speculation he was never fond of. His Bible, a few 
standard authors, and books that would give him real informa- 
tion, enlarge the stock of his actual knowledge—and they care- 
fully studied and mastered—occupied him mainly in the study, 
while not writing. Few men, in the same number of years, have 
spent more hours in hard study; and yet, who ever found more 
time for pastoral labor? The secret was his industry ; seizing on 
and fully occupying each passing moment. He acquired a 
knowledge of the French language at a time when he could spare 
but five minutes a day for it. His first volume of “A Pastor’s 
Sketches,” was written out and fitted for the press before break- 
fast in the morning. Until his health failed, he allowed himself 
but little time for sleep; at work till past midnight very com- 
monly, and up and at it again at a very early hour in the morn- 
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ing. His mind was active; and blessed with a sgund and vigor- 
ous constitution, he gave more time and application to study 
than most men could have done. 

He had, too, a system in every thing. In his studies, his read- 
ing, his pastoral labors, and even in his preaching, he worked 
according to a settled plan; left as little as possible to contin- 
gency or impulse. He had a time for every thing, and a place; 
and when the time came he went about the assigned work with- 
out delay, and in sober earnest. Hence he was never hurried or 
fretted by pressing engagements, or thrust into his pulpit with 
a hasty preparation. And hence too he accomplished an amount 

_of labor, which, without exaggeration, almost exceeds belief. 

As a part of the results of his intellectual labor, he has left 
nearly one thousand sermons in manuscript, fully written out, 
and with great nicety; and many of them rewritten and made as 
perfect as his unwearied industry and application could make 
them. We give, in these volumes, a few specimens only from 
this large collection of sermons: no better than a large propor 
tion of the remainder. Such an amount of study-labor as the 
preparation of so many sermons must have cost; and especially 
when their superior character is taken into view, and the time 
and strength given to the other parts.of his ministry, is really a 
matter of surprise. All these the productions of one mind in 
five-and-twenty years! All this divinity, so thoroughly studied 
and elaborated, so skillfully arranged and ably discussed and vig- 
orously set forth, and so filled with spirit and life as it passed _ 
through his heart and was baptized into the spirit of the Cross, 
and clothed in a style so varied.and attractive—uniting the charms 
of a brilliant and hallowed imagination with the vigor and depth 
of the highest order of the:-reasoning faculty—truly it is an 
extraordinary practical evidence of the capabilities and resources 
of the human mind! 

In the thoroughness of his pulpit preparations, Dr. i 
deserves to be held up for imitation. With his mental resources, 
his large experience, and his extemporaneous gifts, he could have 
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preached well without the trouble of such careful writing,,and 
such severe and constant study. But from his first preparation 
to his last, he aimed to be thorough: he would not serve God 
with that which cost him nothing; the oil,he carried into the 
sanctuary was well beaten. Habitually did he come forth to his 


people without having to apologize for an old sermon or a hasty 


_ effort; strong in the armor which he had been at pains to burn- 


ish and learn how to use skillfully; his mind having mastered 
his subject; the plan of his sermon well arranged and every word 
chosen, and even hints scattered along in the manuscript to aid 
him in the delivery of.it. Seldom, we think, was he heard to 
preach a sermon which betrayed the lack of study and careful 
preparation. “ Few spake like him habitually in discourses of such 
instructiveness,” such varied and singular ability ; and so adapted, 
at the same time, both to convince the understandings and affect 
the hearts of a Christian auditory. 

No characteristic of his mind was more marked than his 
reliance on his own resources in all his intellectual efforts. In 
this respect he had not many equals. He placed very little 
reliance on books, on the thoughts or labors of others. He was 
never a learned man, in the broad sense of that term. At least 
he was not an extensively read man, by any means; he laid no 
claim to this distinction. His library was small, comparatively, 
select, characteristie of the man, and in itself a proof of his self- 
reliance. His own mental resources seemed well-nigh inexhaust- 
ible. He worked out his numerous discourses with little beside 
his Bible and Concordance to aid him. Jn all the sermons of his 
which we have examined, we have fond but two or three brief 
quotations from any uninspired author, except from our religious 
poets, whose language he occasionally introduced with good 
judgment and a most delicate taste. His sermons owe as little 
to any human aids as any sermons to be found, They bear on 
every page the impress of his own mind and characteristics. 
And hence their freshness, their originality, their eminently 
scriptural character. The lack of this independence; the undue 
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reliance on books and other aids—is it not a marked fault of much 
of the preaching of our day? Do not the majority of modern 
sermons evince more reading than study? the cultivation of gen- 
eral literature rather than painstaking investigation and original 
deep thinking ? 
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As multitudes have read his “Sketches,” and will doubtless 
read his “Sermons,” who never saw or heard him preach, we 
would fain convey, in this “Sketch” of Dr. Spencer, some 
impression of his pulpit manner. His sermons owed not a little 
to something peculiar and excellent even here. He was himself 
and nobody else, in the Pulpit as well as out of it. The steel 
engraving accompanying this volume, will give the reader a 
truthful life-likeness of Dr. Spencer. His presence was far from 
being any thing common. ‘There was an iron sinew, and a com- 
pactness and vigor of structure about his “earthly tabernacle” 
which made it a fitting abode for a mind so active and strong. 
His eye was the most piercing and penetrating that we ever 
encountered, and seemed to read your very heart. His voice, 
low at first, rose as he advanced with his subject, and now broke 
in thunder-on the ear, as he reached the climax of his argument, 
or when rebuking some bold sin, or giving utterance to some 
impassioned appeal; and then sunk away into the sweet and 
subdued tones of tenderness, as he expatiated on the love of God, 
or the freedom of the Gospel, or the scenes of the crucifixion. 
His look, manner, and voice, all indicated that he habitually felt 
that the Christian Pulpit is a most sacred and responsible place, 
and that 


“Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands; 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Sayviour’s hands.” 


He was grave, solemn, always in earnest—unlike the portrait 
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which Cowper in “The Task” has sketched, and which, it is to 
be feared, finds too many counterparts in our own day: 


“He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s embassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 
To court a grin when you should woo a soul; 
To break a jest when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart! 
So did not Paul. sag cg fis * * 
* * * * * * * 
No: he was serious in a serious cause, 
And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had taken in charge. He would not stoop 
To conquer those, by jocular exploits, 
Whom truth and soberness assailed in vain.” 


Spencer resembled Paul in this. We have seen his people 
weep, but never saw them laugh, while he stood up to deliver 
God’s messages to them. We doubt if Paul or Christ ever pro- 
voked a smile while preaching the Gospel to dying sinners. 

His general manner was not attractive to strangers. There 
were some infelicities in it which showed that he had not prac- 
ticed in the school.of human art. Still there was a naturalness, 
an unaffected simplicity, a variety and earnestness, and often an 
affectionate tenderness about it, which made it far from displeas- 
ing to those who heard him statedly. Many casual hearers 
thought him “ dogmatical” in the pulpit; there was occasionally 
the appearance of this. But there was no dogmatism in his 
heart—it was all in his manner. And this arose from the char- 
acteristics of his mind—the strength of his own convictions of 
truth ; and from the fact, that he was not preaching a cunningly- 
devised fable, or the speculations of the Schools, or the wisdom 
of this world; but.simply declaring God’s message; giving utter- 
ance to revealed and authoritative Truth, which could not be 
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gainsayed, and which no man was at liberty to cavil at or reject. 
He did handle God’s Word as one who felt that he stood on 
solid rock—who dealt only in the eternal verities of religion—and 
who had himself so profound an insight into and experience of 
the things of God, like Melancthon after his conversion, that it 
seemed to him no mind could or ought to withstand the truth a 
moment; every weapon drawn to oppose it looked contemptible ; 
and it stood forth to the preacher’s view in the majesty of its own 
greatness, and bid defiance to unbelief and to all the devils in 
hell, But his confidence was never in himself—never in his own 
reasonings—only and always in the Scriptures, on which he 
grounded, and with which he filled every sermon. In matters 
of opinion he was not positive. He asked no man to receive his 
ipse dixit. But he did demand for G'od’s truth, which he demon- 
strated to their understandings, and applied to their hearts and 
consciences, immediate and unqualified acceptance; an unques- 
tioning faith and obedience. He verily thought that the preacher 
of the Gospel has a decided vantage-ground in the nature of the 
truths he preaches, and in the moral nature of man to which he 
appeals; and one which ought never to be relinquished by him. 
He believed that the modern pulpit has lost some of its legitimate 
power, because the Gospel is too often preached as we would 
preach philosophy, or literature, or science, or a system of truth 
based simply on human reason and speculation: with a timidity 
or misgiving which amounts to moral cowardice; not with be- 
coming authority, as the divinely constituted embassadors of 
Jesus Christ were expected to declare it. And such a view we 
believe to be in accordance with sound philosophy, and the 
teachings of experience. 

In the gift of prayer he eminently excelled. There was no 
formality, no repetition, no stereotyped forms of thought or ex- 
pression in his devotional exercises, such as are so painfully com- 
mon. His prayers, though usually long, were a fitting prepara- 
tion for his sermon; always appropriate, warm from the heart, 
new in form, and beautifully and often touchingly expressed. It 
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is said that the preaching of Dr. Payson owed not a little to his 
extraordinary devotional gift; and the same is unquestionably true 
of Dr. Spencer. His people have enjoyed and profited by these 
devotional excellences in the pulpit, as much almost as by his 
sermons. And yet, not even here did the peculiar richness and - 
fullness of this gift show itself. His prayers in the cottages of 
the poor, the chamber of sickness, by the bedside of the dying, 
in the dwelling of affliction—amid such scenes of affecting interest 
as his graphic pen has sketched in his volumes—will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard them. There his heart dissolved in 
sympathy and tenderness; he seemed to commune with God face 
to face, and his whole soul to go forth on the wings of a sublime 
devotion, and bring God and eternal things affectingly nigh. 
Never seemed he so truly great and good as amid those scenes 
of poverty and suffering, sorrow and death; lifting up hie tearful 
eyes to God, and pleading with such fervor for his fellow sinners. 
The uniformity of his pulpit efforts was not a little remarkable. 
Unlike many preachers he never laid out all his strenoth on occa- 
sional efforts. He strove, on the contrary, to make every sermon his 
best, as good as he could make it. He had no “ great sermons” with 
which he aimed to make a grand impression and achieve a repu- 
tation. One had to hear him statedly in his own pulpit, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, year after year, to appreciate fully his ability. We 
have enjoyed this privilege to a considerable extent, and the more 
and the longer we heard him, the more were our ‘admiration 
and surprise excited. The first sermon we ever heard from him— 
he was an entire stranger to us then, and not in his own pulpit— 
made an impression never to be forgotten; we wept through the 
most of it and rejoiced ; it seemed almost as if we were listening to 
anew Gospel. The theme was his favorite one—Cunrist, his love, 
the freedom and sufficiency of his salvation, and the blessedness of 
reposing in him. We scarcely knew which to admire most, the 
imagination which spread a hallowed charm over the whole, the 
ability with which the theme was treated, or the tenderness and 
Christian sympathy which the preacher threw into it. We 
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thought, and so expressed it then to the friends with whom we 
were staying, that we had never before heard such a preacher, 
Every subsequent hearing but deepened that first impression. 
We have never heard from him what we have heard from many 
of our most distinguished preachers, a poor or even common- 
place sermon. Always have we gone from his preaching won- 
dering how he could command the time, amid his pressing calls, 
to make so able and so instructive a preparation for his usual 
Sabbath labors. 

His presence and manner being what they were ; his devotional 
spirit and exercises so elevated and impressive; and his sermons 
uniformly characterized by so high a ‘degree of excellence; 
and, superadded to this, the testimony of a blameless life and 
indefatigable pastoral devotion—it is not surprising that his pul- 
pit was a strong tower; and his ministry rich and instructive to 
those who were favored to attend statedly upon it. 


ASS as be Aumeh Orie 


Let us follow him from the pulpit into Pastoral life. Consid- 
ering the character and extent of his labors in the Study and in 
the Pulpit, and the numerous pressing engagements connected 
with so large a city charge, one might think he would have little 
time for visitation among his parishioners, and indeed would feel 
himself excused from attempting much in that way. <A diversity 
of opinion exists among pastors, we are aware, as to how much’ 
time it is best to devote to this kind of ministerial work. We 
suspect men’s judgments on this point are very much influenced 
by their temperament and practice. Pastors not fond of such 
labor, and not particularly adapted to it, are not apt to lay much 
stress upon it, and find a ready excuse for not giving much atten- 
tion to it. It is undeniably the most self-denying part of minis- 
terial duty. Dr. Spencer excelled in this as much as in the pul- 
pit. He never neglected study, and yet he gave much time to 
visitation. He was qualified by nature and by grace for such 
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work. He had a love for it. He laid out his strength upon it. 
He cultivated his vineyard, in this private way, as assiduously 
and as faithfully as he did from his pulpit on the Sabbath. The 
amount and variety of his pastoral work almost exceed belief. 
- His people, his brethren, his most intimate friends, could have 
had no adequate conception of it. Among all his “remains,” 
there are none so affecting as the dozen closely-written volumes 
which contain the evidence of this. 

He was thoroughly systematic in this. He carried with him 
always a book, containing a full directory of his Congregation ; 
and in it the date of each visit was registered opposite to the name. 
It was his rude to call on each family, who attended on his minis- 
iry, once every year, and as much oftener as circumstances seemed 
to render it desirable: None were passed by in making these visits. 
The poor, the obscure, the lonely widow, were as sure to receive 
the pastor’s call as the rich and the distinguished. We never 
heard it said of him, as it is sometimes said of good ministers, 
“My pastor never calls to see me.”—And he did not confine his 
visits to his own people. He had a heart for suffering and igno- 
rance, wherever he found them, and a word for souls whenever he 
could catch their ear. Through the lanes and alleys of the city 
he often went, exploring the neglected fields of misery and moral 
degradation; and many an interesting memorial of his kindness 
and care might be gathered thence. The sun never beat too 
fiercely, nor the storm raged too severely. Seldom was he away 
during the hot and sickly month of summer; preferring to wait 
until his brethren had returned from their annual recreation: 
keeping his Church open, and ready for any service which might 
be demanded of him. He had, too, a wonderful faculty of know- 
img people: a person could not attend his Church many Sab- 
baths and fail to make his acquaintance: he would inquire him 
out; find where he lived; know something of his history, and 
interest himself in him. 

And he was as faithful as he was laborious in this kind of 
labor. When he found a case of sickness, or affliction, or awaken- 
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ing, or of decided interest of any kind, he followed it up; noth- 
ing could induce him to neglect it. And the fidelity with which 
he dealt with all classes of people, whom he was wont to encoun- 
ter in these visits, is so fully and so affectingly brought to light 
in those Sketches, drawn by him from real life, that we need not — 
add a word on this point. To this unusual fidelity he owed 
much of his power and success in dealing with souls. 

His tact seemed almost an inspiration. His perception of 
character was very remarkable. His knowledge of men and 
things was extensive and thorough. He was a close observer. 
He looked into the human heart with a steadiness and power of 
vision, aided by the daily study of God’s Word, which almost 
laid it bare to his inspection. He studied particular characters, 
that he might know how to approach them and gain an influence 
over them. And when a sinner once found him on his track, 
pursuing hard after him, it was vain to flee, and hard to get away 
from his grasp. He resembled the excellent ettleton, in some 
of these things, more nearly than any man we have known. 
And his fearless manner, “bold as a lion,” in any place, in any 
_ presence; his skill and force in argument; and his sweet and 
affectionate manner, when his sympathies were touched, gave 
him great advantage. And he was careful to use it. He was — 
restrained by no false delicacy. He would not shrink where 
others might faint. He cultivated this talent, as we think few 
men do, by study, by meditation, by prayer, and by daily practice ; 
and it gained other five talents. He watched for opportunities to 
put it to good use; and if they did not readily occur, he would 
go out and create them—challenge Providence: Many instances 
of this kind will occur to one familiar with his Sketches. Did 
we oftener do likewise, should we have such frequent occasion to 
complain of a barren ministry and a dull heart ? 

In the young of his charge he took a deep interest. He had 
an unusual facility for adapting himself to their feelings -and 
states of mind. Familiar and affectionate, like a father, he very 
generally secured their confidence ; and by the tender interest he 
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felt in them, and the power of his persuasions, won many of them 
to the Saviour. Seldom was one of his years more tenderly loved 
by the younger portion of his flock: and yet he never sacrificed 
in the least the dignity or proprieties of the sacred profession. 
He did not forget even those who were temporarily away from 
his ministry, but followed them with his counsels and entreaties. 
Many scores of letters has he written to such while at school, or 
on visits from home, full of ministerial love and solicitude, plead- 
ing with them for Christ and heaven. 


His sympathy with those in trouble or distress—with the suf- - 


fering poor, the sick, the bereaved, the tried, the desponding— 
was profound and active. He was charitable, giving largely in 
proportion to his means, but always in an unobtrusive way ; in his 
visits of mercy ministering to the body as well as the soul—and 
never refusing even the door-beggars, so many and generally so 
unworthy in the city, justifying it by saying, “‘I had rather be 
imposed upon fifty times than deny one really deserving person.” 
The poor of Brooklyn will miss hyn as much as any other class. 
And so will those who need the balm of the Gospel poured into 
their bleeding hearts. Dr. Spencer, by nature and grace, and by 


his own experience, was peculiarly fitted to administer the con- 


solations of religion. He had a reputation among those who 
did not know him personally, for severity, harshness; but we 
appeal to the thousands of sick and dying persons on whom he 
attended as the minister of religion—to the afflicted and bereaved 
whom he endeavored to console, by letter and by word of mouth— 
and to the many anxious souls who sought his instruction. He 
had the heart of a woman, pitiful, tender, exquisitely sensitive. 
His spirit was the spirit of Christ, when he looked on a suffering 
creature, or on a penitent sinner. He had imbibed the precious 
life of that Scripture, prophetic of the Messiah, A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench. 
Who that knew his real heart, or his habits, will doubt for a mo- 
_ ment his own words, so modestly expressed in the Preface to the 
second series of Sketches: “He has always been unwilling to 
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utter a single sentence which could wound the feelings of an 
anxious inquirer after truth, aiming to find his way up to the 
Cross, and perplexed and harassed with the doubts, and difficul- 
ties, and darknesses of his own troubled mind. * * * Chris- 
tianity, certainly, is kindness, and good manners, and good taste ; 
and the author is confident that he never uttered an unkind ex- 
pression upon the ears of any inquirer, and never unnecessarily 
wounded the feelings of any one, who ever did him the favor to 
come to him.” 

His correspondence. presents him in an exceedingly amiable 
and lovely light, on this point. We regret that our space will 
allow only a single brief extract. A dear friend was in deep af- 
fiction. At such a time his sympathies were identified with 
the sufferer. He did not talk or write about but to the grief. 
“You will cling closer to Jesus. You will feel\how vanishing 
the world is. You will realize more and more how all the good 
there is in it, is melting away into heaven. Your thoughts will 
more and more wander off into that other country where your 
Father has gone to reside, and the wisdom of paternal lips will 
now seem to call you to prepare with speed, to go home to the 
scenes and society that have welcomed him. This event will 
make an impression on the characteristics of your piety. It 
ought to do so. It will make you more solemn, but more sweet 
and cheerful. It will lift your heart more from the world. It 
will make you more contemplative, humble, dependent, active, 
and if it should for a time draw you away somewhat from the 
society of Christians, it will draw you more into the society of 
Christ. You will go from Damascus to Jerusalem. You will 
breathe free in the gales of Palestine. You-will climb to the 
hill-tops of Judea in the loneliness of your heart’s sorrow and 
pensiveness ; and you will come back again to the scenes of your 
earthly duties like an exiled spirit, in the temper of another 
world, to do good for a little while in this.” 


To give the reader some idea of the extent and character of 
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Dr. Spencer’s pastoral labors, take the aggregate of them for one 
year, so far as figures can express the truth. We copy from 
his new-year sermon for 1852. If he had occasion to mourn and 
accuse himself, while passing such a year’s labors in review, alas 
for the most of us! 

“Looking back now upon the ministry I have exercised for 
another year, I confess that I am ashamed, and ought to be 
ashamed, of the feebleness of my ministrations, and that they 
have been performed with no more faith, and no higher spirit- 
uality. On this account I would be ashamed and abased before 
God. But I am not ashamed of the affection which I have ever 
borne to my people, of my desires for their.good, nor of the 
amount of labor and industry which I have employed. In the 
year 1851, I preached two hundred and nine sermons. 

“TJ visited all the families of the congregation once, and in 
special instances more than once. The number of these calls 
was four hundred and twenty-one. 

“T yisited sick people and dying ones in one hundred and 
twenty-one different instances. 

“TJ aimed to find opportunity for conversation with those who 
were not members of the Church, that, conversing with them 
alone, I might, if possible, persuade them to seek the Lord. And 
as they seldom came to me, for the most part I went to them. 
Such private conversations, and some of them protracted, num- 
bered two hundred and fifty-nine. 

“T attended prayer-meeting forty-six times; and other religious 
meetings sixty-two times ; and officiated at thirty-four funerals. 

“T did not neglect the poor: I aimed to search them out and, 
according to my ability, give them pecuniary relief. I am sorry 
the relief was so small, but I am sure it was given with good will 
in seventy-two instances.” Over eight hundred “visits” and 
“conversations” in a single year, to say nothing of all the other 
items! 

His brethren have wondered where he obtained so much re- 
markable material as he has drawn upon in his Sketches ; and some 
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have almost believed that he indulged in a little exaggeration or 
coloring of incidents—so many affecting and extraordinary cases 
occurring under the eye of a single pastor. But in view of -the 
character of the man and of his ministry: in view of labors such 
as above stated, crowded into a single year, and then such aggre- 
gates multiplied by twenty-five, we may cease to wonder—cease 
all unbelief. What a world of opportunity was his! What need 
had he to draw on fancy or fiction, with such an experience— 
such an actual life spread out before his mind’s eye, and all the 

materials gathered on such a field not merely garnered in his 
memory, but committed to paper? His habits in this partigular 
are not common. Nothing escaped his eye. Every person, 

every incident, every scene, every conversation was daguerreo- 
typed by his memory and pen, and laid up for future use. No 
writer of jfictton—Warren, Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, or Sue—ever 

had a more extensive experience and observation of real life, in 
its ordinary and extraordinary phases, to draw upon. And his 
two volumes of sketchings from life, contain only a selection from 
this mass of interesting material: much more remains: and the 
author kept adding to the stock till his tongue and pen could no 
longer perform their office. His own language respecting his 
habit—a habit which imparted such tact, ability and thorough- 
ness to his labors on this field—is worthy of being pondered by 
every one whose position calls him to deal with the souls of 

men. “Whenever it was practicable, he studied the subjects 
beforehand. Having met an individual once, and expecting to 

meet him again, he carefully considered his case, aimed to antici- 
pate his difficulties,studied the whole subject intensely, and, in 
many cases, wrote sermons upon it, the substance of which after- 
ward came out, to a greater or less extent, in the conversation. 

Thus the conversations aided the sermons, and the sermons aided 
the conversations. If he might be permitted to do so, the author 

would commend this mode of ministerial action to younger min- 

isters of the Gospel.” 
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These can never be fully known until the disclosures of eternity 
are made. Still Dr. Spencer was not of the number who sow 
and reap not; who plant and water the seed of the kingdom, 
and yet gather no visible harvest. He was permitted, on the 
contrary, to see of the travail of his soul even in this world. 
Although he often complained, with tears, of the barrenness of 
his ministry, and remarked that he had mistaken his calling; yet was 
that ministry visibly productive of great and glorious results. Few 
men, as we have seen, were more industrious and laborious in the 
sacred calling; few sow beside all waters more of the seed of the 
Word; few expend more real strength and energy of life with 
the single aim of saving souls; and few, consequently, have more 
abundant occasion to rejoice. God was not unfaithful to forget 
his work and labor of love. Many were the seals of his ministry 
while he wept and toiled. The Holy Ghost wrought by him, 
from the beginning of his ministerial life in Northampton to the 
close of it in Brooklyn. 

* The following facts will convey some idea of his general labors, 
with their immediate known results in the hopeful conversion of 
men, He made a record of the number of sermons he preached 
each year; the whole number being a fraction short of five thou- 
sand; the largest number in any one year was.two hundred and 
thirty-eight :_ or an average of nearly four a week during the entire 
period of his active ministry! He received into the Church, in con- 
nection with his ministry, in all, thirteen hundred and ninety-seven 
souls—two hundred and thirty-three in Northampton, and eleven 
hundred and sixty-four in Brooklyn. Out of this large number, 
six hundred and eighty-two were received on profession of their 
faith—two hundred and one in Northampton in a period of three 
and a half years ; and four hundred and eighty-one in Brooklyn, 
during an active ministry of twenty-two years. As a rebuke and 

_an encouragement to his brethren, we are induced to copy from 
his memoranda the following : 
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“ Admissions to the Church on profession in each year of my 
ministry, after my ordination [September 11, 1828]: 
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It will be seen that the lowest number is nine, and the highest 
one hundred and forty-four : AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN TWENTY- 
six, during the period of the same number of years!! Few min- 
istries, confined to two fields of labor, can show larger and more 
precious results. 

It is known too that a large number of souls were hopefully 
converted under his ministry, who did not connect with his own. 
Church. Thus in the revival at Northampton, there were two hun- 
dred and fifty-three individuals that came under his personal obsef* 
vation, who he believed were the subjects of saving grace. In 
Brooklyn the number belonging to this class was large. Add to this 
the fact, that he was always ready to assist his brethren ; that he la- 
bored frequently and quite extensively in revivals in variousplaces, 
and was the instrument of a powerful work of grace in more places 
than one. In the earlier part of his ministry, meetings for “con- 
tinuous days” were common throughout New England, and many 
other) portions of the Church; and few pastors labored more 
efficiently and successfully on these occasions than did Dr. 
Spencer, His labors are held in grateful remembrance in several 
churches in connection with seasons of awakening and rejoicing ; 
by none more so than by the churches of Hartford and Wethers- 
field, Connecticut. One of the sermons accompanying this Sketch, 
(“Help in God for Sinners”), possesses a sacred interest, aside 
from its intrinsic value, from the fact, that it was preached by its 
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author in no less than twenty-five important churches, and in fifteen 
instances during the progress of a work of grace: and such items 
as follow are appended in connection with the places where it 
was preached : “thirty remained for prayer—fifty remained—one 
‘hundred and eighty remained [ Wethersfield, Ct., March 7, 1841]. 
The sermon shows too, what kind of doctrine this eminently suc- 
cessful revivalist preached to “anxious inquirers.” Had such a 
style of preaching generally prevailed, and such men as Dr. S. 
been found to conduct revivals, so many good men would not 
have come to fear them. The Church would not have suffered 
so much from the abuse of them. And so wide-spread an 
apathy, as has prevailed for some years past in relation to them, 
would not give occasion for so much alarm to the friends of an 
evangelical and aggressive Christianity. 

Much of Dr. Spencer’s usefulness was connected with revivals. 
He loved them and labored heartily to promote them. He would 
not be driven from them because some good men abused them 
and others were suspicious of them. His character and ministry 
took their peculiar type from them. But for them A Pastor’s 
Sketches had never been drawn. “The most of the instances 
here mentioned” (see Preface to first series) “ occurred in revivals 
of religion. * * * He would not undervalue revivals of religion 
because abuses have crept into the churches under that name ; nor 
would he dare to think of choosing the mode in which the Holy 
Spirit shall do his own blessed work.” He had independence 
enough to judge for himself, and to carry out his own convictions ; 
while his experience gave him confidence in these extraordinary 
manifestations. 

Add to the direct fruits of his ministry in the conversion of 
souls, the number of Christians so well trained by him for service 
and for heaven; the incidental and collateral good he accom- 
plished ; and the mission of instruction and salvation which his 
pen has begun and which the press will perpetuate and make 
world-wide, and it will be admitted that few men comparatively, 
have achieved more for their Master and for mankind. Entering 
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the ministry quite advanced, and dying in the midst of his days, 
his ministerial life was not along one. But that life possessed 
the highest of all gifts—the gift of eminent usefulness. His 
ministry received the highest of all testimonies to its excellence 
and Divine authority—inquirers flocking to him—sinners con- 
verted to God—Christ’s sheep fed, instructed, and helped on in 
their pilgrimage. Thousands, we believe, will call him blessed, 
in the day of the Lord ; will hail him as their spiritual father; and 
make bright with exceeding glory that crown which he shall 
wear in the everlasting kingdom. Let him know, that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. Yes, Brother, this 
motive ever weighed on thy soul. Thou didst run noble race— 
far outstripping most of thy companions—and being dead thou 
yet speakest. May the memory of thy bright example—always 
abounding in the work of the Lord—always watching for souls— 
never so happy as when guiding them in the way of life, stimu- 
late us who remain to greater earnestness and fidelity in the work 
of our common Master! How many dying sinners didst thou win 
to Christ! How many sad hearts cheer! How many afflicted 
souls minister to! How many perplexed minds relieve! How 
many inquiring ones direct into the path of salvation! How 
many poor and suffering children of men befriend and bless! 
How many dying saints commend to God and help to support 
while they went down Jordan’s rugged bank! 


HIS CHARACTERISTICS AS A PREACHHER. 


We have alluded to some of these, and others might be gath- 
ered from these Sermons and from his Sketches. Still we think a 
sketch of the leading traits of his mind and character as devel- 
oped in his preaching, grouped together, may contribute to give 
a truthful and complete impression of the man. 

He was remarkable and characteristic as ‘a preacher, as all 
know who heard him much. His excellences were many, and 
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of no common order. He combined elements of beauty, strength 
and merit seldom found in one and the same individual. There 
were no mental eccentricities, such as often disfigure great 
minds; no oyer-development of any particular faculty to the 
injury of others. There was a symmetry, a ‘completeness, a 
unity in his intellectual being, which, while it lessened the effect 
of particular excellences, made him, as a whole, a very superior 
man. Almost any one of a dozen distinguished elements which 
he possessed would, of itself, have made him no common 
preacher; and the combination, the harmonious development 
and skillful blending of them all in one person, made him 
greatly to excel ; made him indeed one of the brightest ornaments — 
of the American Pulpit.. We may be partial; our judgment 
may mislead us. Yet have we heard many of our most distin- 
guished preachers, and are familiar somewhat with the Pulpit 
Literature of the world. And it is our deliberate judgment, 
long since formed and often before expressed, that, judged of by 
the true standard of Gospel preaching, Dr. Spencer scarcely had 
his superior among his cotemporaries. Others excelled him in 
particular gifts and excellences. He aimed not at display, or a 
polished eloquence. He despised the wisdom of words, and the 
tricks of the finical orator. His sermons were not formed strictly 
after the nice rules of human art, nor it may be always according to 
the demands of rigid esthetics. Yet as a whole—trying him by the 
higher standard of real merit and power, true homiletic.science-— 
we know not where to look for his superior. There was a vigor 
and manliness, a depth and comprehensiveness of thought, a skill 
and power of demonstration, a freshness and originality of form, 
an independence, fearlessness and force of manner; the reasoning 
of a man of God, all of whose utterances were in manifest sympa- - 
thy with the cross of Jesus Christ and came through the realiza- 
tions of his own experience; the grappling of a masterly mind 
with its subject and with the understandings and consciences of 
his hearers, which made it an intellectual and religious feast to 
listen to him as he came before his people, Sabbath after Sab- 
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bath, holding forth the Word of life—reasoning of righteousness, 
temperance and a judgment to come—and bringing out from the 
inexhaustible treasury of the Gospel, things both new and old. 
His preaching was always elevated and highly intellectual, so 
that the most cultivated minds enjoyed it. And yet it was so 
characterized by simplicity and good sense; by broad, thorough 
and just views of man and of actual life; it was so pervaded with 
the language and spirit of the Bible; and it was so full of real sen 
sibility, and affectionate concern and tenderness, as he contem- 
plated the love of God and the death of Christ and the ruin of man, 
and plead with the sinner to turn and live, that the common people 
heard him gladly. Never we believe was the complaint made by 
one of his people, rich or poor, cultivated or uneducated—which 
is made so frequently in these days of intellectual and ambitious 
sort of preaching, “ We do not understand our minister ;” or, “ We 
are not fed with the sincere milk of the Word.” He would be 
understood. He would not bring abstruse speculation into the 
pulpit, or philosophy. His aim was to enlighten, instruct. And 
he wasted no words. He found no place for fine sentiment. He 
made his way straight to the comprehension of his. hearers, and 
lodged the Word of God, clearly demonstrated, in their convictions. 

Naturally Dr. Spencer had a mind of the very first order. It 
was massive, and of Doric strength and simplicity. He was an 
original, independent and vigorous thinker. He had the ele- 
ments of true greatness and power. His mind was well trained 
and disciplined; not by books—not in the schools of art or 
human learning—but by patient, severe and persevering self- 
exercise; by the earnest study of the Word of God and the best 
ways and means of giving it effect on mankind. He was “a sedf- 
made man.” And the Brsre—the grand and sublime truths of 
Revelation, pondered, investigated, drank in daily and expounded, 
had not a little influence in developing and giving character to 
his gifted mind. His preaching naturally partook of this cast of 
mind. His sermons, intellectually considered, were characterized 
by freshness and ability, by vigor and depth of thought, often 
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rising into real magnificence and almost startling his hearers by 
the splendor of his conceptions, or by the originality and power 
of his utterances. They were never filled with common-place 
remarks, or stereotyped forms of sermonizing, or high-sounding 
words. There was real, vigorous, weighty thought in them— 
thought that bore the impress of a great mind—requiring atten- 
tion, reflection in the hearer, to feel its full foree and appreciate 
all its beauty and worth, yet never failing to reward when given. 
Considered as his ordinary Sabbath efforts, the Sermons contain- 
ed in these volumes, judged of intellectually, will rank, we think, 
among the best. His statement and vindication of Gospel doc- 
trines, were often as ably and thoroughly done as in our standard 
systems of Divinity. Few men haye done more than Dr. Spencer 
to sustain the intellectual ability of the Evangelical Pulpit in these, 
in some respects, degenerate times. And the contrast between his 
sermons, in this particular, and those of many of our popular 
preachers and sermon authors, is great and instructive. The 
Sermons now given to the Public from his pen, will, we have 
no doubt, command general admiration and an extensive read- 
ing, simply as exhibitions of a remarkably gifted mind. 

His mind was truly original. He thought for himself. He 
copied no man. He followed no authority save one, and to that 
he bowed with the meekness and docility of a child. He relied 
mainly on his own resources. He was always himself—inde- 
pendent in his investigations, unfettered by human dogmas or 
customs—fearless in proclaiming what he found to be in the 
Bible, unpopular or contrary to the received opinions of men, as 
that truth might. be—following in all things his own convictions, 
even if such a course arrayed him against all the world. He 
may have carried this too far. Some thought him opinionated, 
dictatorial, overbearing. But in him it arose from the original 
east of his mind. It was the testimony of his nature to his love 
of truth and his determination to obey its convictions at whatever 
cost. No man, after all, was more easily influenced and won, 
when once you convinced his judgment. 
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But this cast of mind and character lent interest to his preach- 
ing.’ Tt was peculiar. There was a novelty and freshness, an 
idiosynerasy about it, which greatly commended it. The Gospel 
at times was almost made to appear like a new system of doc- 
trines and duties, so original was the form and manner of his set- 
ting it forth. His style, his mode of sermonizing, his illustra- 
tions, his manner of reasoning, the way in which he set forth the 
doctrines of the Gospel, all were characteristic, and tended to 
enhance the effect of his preaching. And this originality was 
not the originality of an erratic genius, which pains while it daz- 
les. Nor the originality of an ambitious mind, straining after 
novelty or startling forms of thought or language; which is char- 
acteristic of not a little of our modern pulpit originality. It was 
the originality of a clear, independent, comprehensive, creative 
and well-balanced mind, strongly grasping its subject, thoroughly 
investigating it for himself, looking at it from his own chosen 
point of observation, and able to shed upon it the light and fresh- 
ness that beamed on his own mind and feelings on the mount 
of contemplation—These sermons will, we think, sustain this 
remark, and commend the Gospel to a class of minds not always 
reached by ordinary pulpit teaching. The reader will recognize 

~ on almost every page the pen which drew such vivid portraitures 
of human nature; wrought such masterly arguments (as in the 
instance of the Young Irishman); sketched such original defini- 
tions and clear outlines of Theology; and gave such proofs of a 
deep insight into human nature and Christian experience, as are 
to be found in A Pastor's Sketches. 

Dr. Spencer’s preaching was eminently dectrinal. Few men 
preached the fundamental doctrines of the Bible more than he. 
While experimental and practical, he grounded all his teaching 
on inspired doctrine. He was never more at home, or evinced a 
higher order of ability or skill in handling the Word of God, 
than when he grappled with some great doctrine of the Christian 

, system, explaining, vindicating, demonstrating, and applying it. 
He loved the doctrines of the Gospel. He loved to preach them. 
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He made them his frequent themes. He laid out all his strength 
upon them. He thoroughly indoctrinated his people, giving them 
the strong meat as well as the sincere milk of the Word. And 
he was peculiarly happy in doing this. We have never known a 
preacher to throw so much Scripture doctrine into his sermons— 
doing it ample justice too—and yet secure the fixed, interested, 
and often tearful attention of a popular auditory during nearly an 
hour. It were well for his Brethren to study him and follow his 
example in this. Often would he preach on Election, Divine 
Sovereignty, Atonement, Depravity ; or on the Character or some 
of the Attributes of God, and do it so skillfully and with such 
ability; free from technicality and adapted to the popular mind ; 
give it such practical bearings, and shed over it or mingle with 
it such touches of sacred feeling and hallowed imagination, that, 
instead of thinking that such preaching was dry and uninterest- 
ing, his people felt that it was the best, the most profitable and 
highly-enjoyed of his pulpit exhibitions. Some of these sermons, 
(particularly in the second volume), will show how much doctrine 
he was accustomed to throw into his discourses, and with what 
tact and ability he handled such subjects. 

His preaching was unusually demonstrative. Few have copied 
Paul more closely than he, in this particular. His uniform habit 
was, to deduce from his text some particular doctrine, or proposi- 
tion; define and state it carefully; lay his sermon off into formal 
divisions, which he was careful to announce before entering upon 
the discussion; and then address himself earnestly to the work 
of elucidating, vindicating, or demonstrating that doctrine or 
proposition—keeping it constantly before the minds of his hear- 
ers and aiming steadily at one definite point; calling to his aid 
all his reasoning powers, all the sources of illustration at his com- 
mand, and all the light of an extensive and varied experience. 
And when he had fairly got the doctrine or principle before the 
mind, or secure in the convictions of his auditory, then followed 
the application in closing up. And, generally, he carried the 
minds of his hearers with him. He made them comprehend his 
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subject. He poured convincing light on their understandings. 
He arrayed conscience on the side of truth. If he could not 
carry the hearts of sinners and compel obedience to the truth, he 
brought them in guilty and left them without excuse; wrung from 
them the reluctant acknowledgment that it was the truth of God 
and they refused it on peril of damnation! No preacher habit- 
ually made a stronger appeal to the reasoning faculty of man. 
He honored this Divine gift in the human soul, and brought the 
sublime truths of Infinite Reason and all the urgencies of religion, 
to solicit its submission and allegiance to God. Gifted, as few 
preachers are, with the power of a brilliant imagination, of eloquent 
declamation, and of tender and effective appeal to feeling and 
sympathy; he still held all these gifts in rigid subordination, and 
gave to Minp, to Reason, that prominence which God gives it in 
his Revelation, and which experience has proved to be the most 
effective in accomplishing a great and permanent influence on 
mankind. His sermons may be deficient, in the judgment of 
some, in rhetorical polish and finish; in some of the niceties of 
human accomplishment. They will not be likely to please a fas- 
tidious taste or hyper-critic, who is incapable of discerning the 
higher order of merit. But there is a power of reason, a gift of 
the Divine faculty in them, the bone and sinew of intellectual 
strength and exercise, which will commend them to the men of 
mind; to the thinkers; to those who put their understandings 
above their tastes, prejudices and passions. They are greatly 
superior in this respect to the mass of sermons preached and 
published. 

His preaching seldom failed in point of fidelity. Most jealous 
was he of the honor of his Divine Master. He shunned not to 
declare the whole counsel of God, whether men would hear or 
whether they would forbear, He used great plainness of speech. 
He addressed himself directly to the sinful and immortal be- 
ings who sat under his ministry. He was bold and pointed in 
rebukeing sin. He feared the face of no man. He courted not 
popularity. The fact that any doctrine was unpopular; that he 
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might give offense to some of his hearers if faithful, never seemed 
to influence him in the least. He was among the number of 
prophets who ery aloud, spare not. ‘He warned the wicked often 
like a son of “Thunder.” No one escaped. If there was a David 
among his hearers, and he knew it, a voice would ring out from 
that pulpit and pierce his ears in prophet tones, Thou art the man. 
He would not let the sinner go away unconvinced, self-compla- 
cent, if truth and honest dealing could reach his mind and con- 
vict his heart. He seemed habitually to preach with his eye on 
God and eternity; conscious of his responsibility, and mainly 
anxious to quit himself of the blood of souls. And yet was he a 
man of tears. His heart often melted into tenderness. Words 
of inexpressible sweetness and gentleness and affectionate per- 
suasion would often drop from his lips. His appeals to the impeni- 
tent were not unfrequently the outbursts of a heart touched with, 
the profoundest grief and pity for them. With weeping and sup- 
plication did he beseech men to be reconciled to God. After he 
had warned them in vain to flee from the wrath to come, like his 
Master, he would go on the mount of Olives and weep out 
his compassion before God; or as Isaiah did, to borrow his own 
idea, after reproving Israel in vain, go ap on the mountain cliff, 
and wrapping his mantle round him, complain in the ear of the 
Merciful One, Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed? Seldom have these opposite elements 
and characteristics—the iron nerve and the tearful eye—the 
majesty of righteousness and the heart touched with the feeling 
of our infirmity—the stern, God-fearing reprover and the weep- 
ing suppliant—been so perfectly united in the same preacher. 
Nothing surprised one more than the variety of his preaching. 
He confined himself strictly to the Bible. He never traveled be- 
yond the inspired record, or introduced topics out of place in a 
Christian pulpit. And he indulged in no curious speculations or 
fancies in handling his chosen subjects. And still he always had 
something new as well as old; he was not confined to a few 
thread-bare subjects. Familiar with every part of the Bible and 
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daily pondering its Divine truths, he was never at a loss for a 
theme or matter, interesting, weighty and instructive. The com- 
pass of his mind, the breadth of his views, the originality of his 
investigations, and the depth of his experience, gave a richness and 
fullness, and a variety and freshness to his sermons beyond what 
is common. During the period of twenty-two years he exercised 
his ministry in the Second Church of Brooklyn, not only without 
any abatement of interest and power, but manifestly with growing 
richness and ability to the last. We might fill a small volume 
with the bare titles of his sermons—the themes of his pulpit dis- 
courses—no two of them alike—not one out of place—all serious 
and weighty themes—proving that the topics and materials which 
the Scriptures furnish are varied and ample enough to occupy 
fully and exhaust the most capacious “and well-furnished mind, 
and leaving that class of preachers without excuse, (not small we 
fear in this day,) whom Cowper so well describes in that couplet-— 


“How oft when Paul has served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preached!” 


But one of the most prominent characteristics of Dr. Spencer's 
preaching was its Seriptural character. He emphatically 
preached the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible. 
He drew every subject from it. He grounded every sermon 
upon the plain import of God’s revealed Word. He made that 
Word his sole authority in all his teaching. The Bible was the 
staple of all his sermons. They were full of it; and drew their in- 
spiration from it. It was the simple power of Scripture truth 
that he wielded with so much effect. He had no confidence in 
any other kind of teaching. He believed that his sole business 
in the pulpit was to unfold and vindicate, enforce and apply the 
meaning or truths of God’s revelation. Hence he aimed steadily 
to exalt the Divine Word. He bowed always and most rever- 
ently to its authority. 

His views on this point were very decided—his feelings 
strong—his habit uniform and marked throughout his ministry. 
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Greatly did he deplore the style of preaching which is becoming 
we fear common and popular 





the -philosophical, or literary ; 
that which exalts human reason, or deals in unwarranted specu- 
lation, or trusts in accomplishments and graces to convert men. 
He strenuously opposed to this tendency all the weight of his 
example. And there are scattered through his sermons many 
severe rebukes of it. Take an example or two. In a sermon 
preached to a large number of his ministerial brethren not long 
before his death, he says : 

“Be on your guard against a style of reasoning on moral and 
religious subjects, which is fast creeping into our literature and 
lectures, and, I am compelled to say, into many of our sermons. 
Every thing is coming to be philosophized. Many a minister in 
the pulpit—shame on him—betrays his trust to the Bible and his 
God, by teaching religion very much as if it were a mere matter 
of reason, and human progress, and human discovery, instead of 
taking God’s Word as his authority and instructor, and uttering 
in the ears of the people, like the old prophets, Thus saith the 
Lord God. Beware of such proceedings. They tend to infidelity. 
Learn duty from God. The Bible is safe. Philosophy is blind. 

“Be attached to the great distinctive doctrines of the Bible. 
These old doctrines are now sneered at in some quarters and 
slided over in others. But they are foundations. For true re- 
ligion, indeed for a decent morality, you can find no other. Such 
doctrines as the depravity of man, the sovereignty of God, the 
necessity of the Holy Spirit, the need of faith in the atonement, 
of repentance, not simply because sin is against nature, and soci- 
ety, but more especially because it is against God—in one word, 
those doctrines which begin with God, and, unfolding his charac- 
ter and high sovereignty, place every thing beneath the infinity 
of his attributes—these doctrines, old-fashioned and unchangeable, 
and these only, will teach you your right place and guide you to 
truth and eternal life. In his own Word God has revealed his 
mercy and the mode for our securing it. It admits of no innova- 
tions, no new developments. Woe to us, if we heed not his reve- 
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lation! Woe to us, if we refuse to bring every thought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ! Woe to us, if, forsaking these 
fountains of living waters, we attempt to hew out for ourselves 
broken cisterns of speculation and the wisdom of this world! Our 
philosophy can teach us nothing to solace or save. It can not 
know God. It can not learn duty. It can not gild with a single 
ray of light the bed of death. It can not write a promise upon 
the grave. It can not bridge the gulf that yawns betwixt this 
world and another, and furnish light and a landing-place on the 
shores of eternity.” 

And on teaching Philosophy, to comfort souls in trouble, he 
says : 

“Tn the early part of my ministry, I used to aim very often to 
soothe the afflicted and encourage the darkened and depressed by 
a reference to natural principles, such as the courses of this 
world, the common lot of life, the uselessness of repining, the 
mercies still left, or some such thing. I have done with all that. 
Ido itno more. It never did any good. It only dammed up 
the currents of grief for a little while, to become the more deep 
and dreadful, when they burst away the frail barrier. It never 
carried healing to the grief-spot of the heart. It only smothered 
the fires of trial, to burn the more fiercely and more deeply too, 
when, in a little while, the heart should find they were only 
smothered. I hope I have done with all that. I have learnt its 
inefficacy. If I can not lead to the exercises of faith, I can not 
do a smitten heart any permanent good. If I can make an in- 
active faith active—or a weak faith strong—or a trembling faith 
confirmed—or bring a wandering faith back, then I ean_make an 
unhappy man a happy one. His tears may flow; but they have 
lost their bitterness—they will not burn and blister as they did. 
His heart may not cease to bleed; but it loves the bleeding—all 
that is left after the balm of Gilead has been applied to the gash. . 
I only aim, therefore, in some way, to bring in faith, and let its 
exercises do the comforting. I only stand by and look on.” 

He appreciated philosophy, “wisdom” learning, as much as 
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most men: but he could not endure an exhibition of these things 
in the pulpit. As much as he honored the power of human Rea- 
son in all his preaching, he was careful beyond most men to mark 
and define its limits; and he would not suffer it to open its 
mouth in the sacred desk on points on which God had not 
spoken, or to question for an instant a thus sacth the Lord. He 
was never ashamed to confess his ignorance where Revelation 
had failed to enlighten mankind! . He strictly followed that 
Divine injunction: The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream ; and he that hath my word let him speak my word faith- 
fully. What he says of Paul on this point is applicable to him- 
self, “This is characteristic of him. I do not recollect a single 
instance in all his Epistles, wherein he attempts to speculate. 
He explains—he reasons like a giant, to demonstrate the great 
doctrines of Christianity; he embarks all his severe logic to con- 

_yiet men of sin and persuade them to fly to Christ; but in refer- 
ence to any of the matters which he discusses, I recollect no 
instance wherein he ventures a conjecture, or attempts a single 
step of unfolding, by any reasoning powers of his own—a single 
step beyond the revelation which was given to him. He knew 
the peculiarity of Christianity, and was willing to let it remain 
peculiar: he did not aim to level it down to the reason, the 
sciences, the philosophy of men.” 

He was careful to select a text which fairly and fully 
expressed the doctrine of his sermon. He usually devoted a con- 
siderable space, often the first head of his discourse, to an expla- 
nation of the passage, in its connections and expressions, that he 
might get out its exact meaning. And if the composition of his 
sermons are faulty at all, they are so just on this point—the 
length of the introductory part. And yet the fault (if indeed it 
be a fault) arose out of his extreme anxiety to ground every ser- 
mon on the sure Word of God, rightly interpreted and applied. 
All his trains of thought, and his arguments, many of his illustra- 
tions, and a large portion of his language, it will be observed, are 
drawr from the Holy Scriptures. 
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He followed uniformly the ¢extwal mode of sermonizing. And 
few men did it so happily. Often are the plans of his sermons . 
very striking and suggestive. See, for a specimen, the sermon 
entitled Sketch of the Plan of Salvation. Indeed few preachers 
attain to such proficiency and skill in the science of sacred her- — 
meneutics. And yet the plans of his sermons were uniformly 
natural and simple. He was accustomed to quote freely the very 
language of Scripture. He did this with unusual accuracy, sel- 
dom trusting his memory; and with great aptness and appro- 
priateness. He wove the language of the Bible into his dis- 
courses with admirable tact, never forcing it in; never wresting 
it from its true meaning. Indeed such was the cast, the genius 
of his habitual preaching, that not only the sentiment but the 
very language of the Bible came in naturally, and helped to give 
point and richness, instruction and solidity to his sermons. Not 
since the days of President Edwards have we found a preacher 
whose sermons have in them habitually more of the inspired 
thoughts, the reasonings, the imagery, the language, and the life 
and spirit of God’s own Word. And we have consulted the 
lamented Author’s own taste in these published sermons, by put- 
ting the Scripture language into ¢talics. This feature of these 
pages—too rare in modern sermon literature—will not be the 
least attraction which they will possess to his numerous friends 
and readers. 

Nor did he preach simply the letter of God’s Word; but also 
its spirit and life. His preaching was, much of it, experimental 
in a very high degree. No Christian could hear him long and 
doubt that his own heart was profoundly exercised and affected 
by the truths which he preached to others. There was too a 
depth and breadth to his religious experience which made his 
preaching eminently rich and instructive to God’s people. If he 
was argumentative, rousing and powerful, in his addresses to the 
unconverted, he knew how to comfort and build up Christians. 
His personal experience was of a very decided and thorough 
character. He knew what trials, temptations and buffetings 
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were, for he had endured them all. The flow of his religious 
feelinys was far from being even and peaceful. He was familiar 
with all the states and conditions both of the unrenewed, and of 
the sanctified heart. He preached the religion of the heart; not 
a negative, theoretical, doctrinal Gospel merely, but a Gospel of 
spirituality and inward life—one which is the power of God unto 
salvation. His piety was not of a doubtful kind; it was deep- 
toned; and it gave character to much of his preaching. He 
reminded one in this particular of the best preachers of a former 
age, when a contemplative, experimental religion was more com- 
mon than it is in this more active and practical age. Is there 
not at the present time a deficiency, in the general cast of much 
of the preaching of the evangelical Pulpit? The negative and 
practical parts of Christianity are dwelt upon much and earnestly. 
But is the experimental, the positive side, exhibited as fully, as 
thoroughly, as frequently as it should be? Is not the popular 
cast of preaching wanting in the elements of real piety? in that 
which is distinctive and positive in the religion of Jesus Christ? 
in that which really nourishes “the life of God in the soul,” and 
pertains strictly to the spiritualities of our faith? The preacher 
must himself drink into the spirit of the Bible—enter its inmost 
sanctuary—understand it both experimentally and critically, and 
have his intellectual and spiritual being in the Bible—must expe- 
rience the power of God in his soul and know the experimental 
side of Christianity; he must love to study and pry into the 
Bible, and dwell in that world of spiritual light and wonders, 
before he can truly and effectively preach the Bible. And the 
more intelligent piety there is in the preacher; the more familiar 
he is with the inner life of the Scriptures; and the more he 
comes under the baptism of that same Holy Spirit which indited 
and dwells in the Word, the more ore and powerfully will he 
be likely to preach it. 

So felt the subject of this memoir, and so he preached. While 
he labored with unwearied effort to convert the sinner from the 


error of his way, and to develop an active practical piety in the 
4* 
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Church; he strove to have Christians grow in all the graces of 
the Spirit. Like a faithful shepherd, he made his people to le 
down in green pastures: he led them beside the still waters .. . 
in the paths of righteousness. 

But the crowning excellence of his preaching, after all—that 
which gave it such distinguished power, and secured for it so 
high a degree of usefulness—was its thoroughly evangelical char- 
acter. No one since the days of the apostles, we believe, sur- 
passed him in this. ; 

If ever a man preached “Christ and him crucified,” Dr. Spen- 
cer did. As a preacher he gloried in nothing save the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. His sentiments had drank deep at the 
Gospel fountain, and been formed amid “profound contempla- 
tions of the infinite atonement of the Son of God.” The doctrines 
he dwelt upon most, were the peculiar doctrines of the Christian 
system. These he loved. These were the themes, and the mat- 
ter of his preaching. These he aimed steadily to exalt. He was 
never ashamed to preach them. He was never weary of exhibit- 
ing them. He expatiated upon them with a heart in full sym- 
pathy with them ;—with a mind bathed ever in the light of the 
central truth of the Gospel—of the Son of Righteousness—and 
with a faith in their power which nothing could move. There 
was something affecting, really sublime, in some of his exhibi- 
tions of personal sympathy with the Cross of Christ. Who ever 
had more exalted views of the love and grace of God! or of the 
freedom and all-sufficiency of salvation! Who was ever pene- 
trated with a deeper sense of man’s depravity, moral inability, 
and utter ruin! and at the same time of Christ’s infinite readi- 
_ ness and ability to save him! Who ever plead with guilty and 
perishing sinners with greater earnestness, sincerity, and impor- 
tunity, to accept at once of the salvation provided for them ! ar- 
guing the freedom and urgency of the offer, the needlessness 
of any Gospel sinners dying—the sufficiency of Christ’s blood— 
the utter groundlessness of the excuses and reasons plead for de- 
laying or rejecting religion, in a manner at times deeply affect- 
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ing, and well-nigh irresistible! The sermons on “ The Mercy of 
God,” and on “ God no pleasure in the death of the Wicked,” are 
fine illustrations of these remarks. And it was doubtless this 
thoroughly evangelical spirit pervading all his sermons—living 
and breathing in all his thoughts, and shedding the sweet and 
hallowed influence of the Cross on all his ministry, which con- 
tributed most of all to his distinguished power and usefulness. 
The combination of so many excellences, and in so high a de- 
gree, made Dr. Spencer a most instructive preacher. Few will 
doubt this, who have read his Sketches, and will examine his pub- 
lished sermons. He aimed to be instructive. He aimed steadily 
at this end, and in every sermon. He lent all the powers of his 
mind and gave the most unwearied and laborious application, to 
build his people up in Christian knowledge and experience. He 
strove to inculcate an intelligent piety : so to instruct them that 
they might be able to give a reason of the hope that is in them. 
Hence the Bible was the treasure-house whence he drew all his 
thoughts and arguments, motives and appeals, and not a little of 
the very language of his sermons and prayers. He wore no 
armor but the simple armor of the Gospel; and he became most 
expert and a master in the use of that. No man more than he 
abhorred ignorance, pedantry, superficiality, fine-spun speculation, 
sounding words, clouds which carry no water, the mere prettinesses 
of style or oratory or sentiment. He despised, nay he religiously 
hated, all such things; he could not allude to them without a 
feeling of shame and indignation mantling his cheek. It was the 
substance he cared for mainly. He seemed to realize that im- 
mortal souls were before him, not to be “ amused” or entertained, 
or have their fastidious tastes catered to by the man of God; but 
to be énstructed—instructed in truths of grave and eternal mo- 
ment—fed—fed with the pure and simple Word of God, faith- 
fully explained and enforced. His preaching was a beautiful 
commentary on that Scripture : Sanctify them through thy truth, 
thy Word is truth. If his people failed to grow in grace ; to be- 
come rooted and grounded in doctrine and experience ; if they did 
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not make intelligent, stable and superior Bible Christians, the fault 
was not their pastor’s. To this feature of his preaching we attrib- 
ute the fact, that Dr. Spencer’s Church in Brooklyn, during the 
period of nearly a quarter of a century—a period marked by un- 
usual excitements and changes in the social and religious world— 
and notwithstanding all the strong currents and counter-currents 
which beat against it—has stood firm and unshaken, anchored to 
a rock—holding on the even tenor of its way, and quietly prose- 
cuting its useful mission, undisturbed by inward commotions, and 
unaffected comparatively by the strifes and changes without. 
Few churches have been more favored in this particular. 

Such was Dr. Spencer as a preacher. We have tried not to 
exaggerate : we have rather qualified the expression of our per- 
sonal conviction through fear of seeming to do it, to those not 
knowing him well. Truly might the venerable Dr. Spring say, 
as he did in the discourse preached at the funeral of our Brother, 
in the hearing of many of his ministerial brethren and of the as- 
sembled multitude among whom he had spent most of his minis- 
try: “The Church of God has not many such ministers of the 
Gospel to lose as Dr. Spencer. His brethren in the ministry have 
rarely, if ever, been called to mourn a heavier loss.” 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


Character has quite as much to, do as intellect and mental 
training, in making a man and in gauging his usefulness. It is 
not always, alas, that mind and character go together. Many a 
splendid intellect has been associated with moral imbecility, or 
moral deformity. The history of genius, talent, learning, gifts, 
is, in this respect, a sad history! Many an intellectual giant has 
proved a Samson shorn of his locks. He might bear away the 
gates of Gaza, and not be able to resist the smallest of the weak- 
nesses of fallen human nature. ‘The loftiest intellect is of little 
use united with a morally weak nature. It isa curse and not a 
blessing, to its possessor and to the world, when, like the mind 
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of Lucifer or Voltaire, Hume or Byron, its guiding spirit is the 
genius of evil. It is only mind sanctified by the Spirit of God, 
controlled by religious principle, and subordinated to the ends 
and purposes of the Gospel, that fulfills the condition of its being 
and really benefits mankind. But even many good men, from 
lack of character, are mere ciphers in the world; weak and inef- 
ficient, almost a disgrace to human nature, and any thing but 
helps to religion. 

The character of the Brother to whose memory we render this 
humble tribute, was as decidedly strong and superior as were his 
intellectual gifts: it was a fitting counterpart to such a mind. 
Not perfect—not faultless by any means—but combining more 
of the excellences of goodness and greatness than commonly 
meet in a single man. And it was the peculiar stamp, the 
energy and weight of his character, which gave so much force, 
such a moral charm and attraction to his preaching, to his pas- 
toral life, and to his social intercourse with mankind. 

His natural qualities were undoubtedly superior. Nature did 
more for him than for mast men. His training too was just 
adapted to such a nature. Like the mountains he was nurtured 
among, his development was massive, and broad and lofty as 
they; and discipline and culture beautified it even like the green 
carpet that creeps up their sides. Trained on the “rovgh fields 
of life;” thrown at eighteen upon his own resources; fitted for 
service amid trials and struggles severe; and borne on to victory 
by his indomitable energy and resolution, his habits of self 
reliance and self-tuition made him independent, bold, free—a 
hard student, an original thinker, and an earnest worker—and 
gave to his character some of the ruggedness, the iron firmness, 
the unflinching courage, and the towering grandeur which were 
characteristic of him physically and mentally. ° 

He was a man of very decided opinions. He had a mind of 
his own on most subjects, and he was never afraid to speak it, 
and emphatically too, when the occasion called for it. His man- 
ner of doing this was somewhat peculiar, and at times did his 
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real sentiments and feelings injustice, unfavorably impressing 
strangers, and possibly wounding the feelings of friends. But it 
was his manner only; that positive, decided element in his 
nature which sought an unequivocal and understood expression 
of his sentiments and feelings. He detested that weakness which 
has no opinion of its own, and readily adapts itself to every 
company, or to the popular mind. This decision of character, 
amounting at times almost to rudeness and sternness and to a 
contempt of men, but in itself a virtue and an element of great 
power, impressed. itself upon his preaching, his public life, and 
his ministerial and social intercourse. 

As a kindred element he was endowed with fearlessness. This 
was natural to him. He had the courage of a hero. No danger 
could intimidate him; no threats deter him; ne difficulties dis- 
courage him; no weaknesses of any kind dampen his spirits; no 
fear of unpopularity or regard for men’s opinions shut his mouth, 
or dictate to him how he should preach or act. Grace too aided 
him in this. No man scarcely had the fear of God more vividly 
and habitually before his mind. He was afraid—but he was 
only afraid to offend God. Man, the world, the littleness of time 
and of all earthly interests and questions, weighed not heavily on 
a mind that dwelt in its daily meditations and communings on 
the Eternal One, the judgment, and the momentous issues of 
probation and immortality! He was often heard to say: “I 
never knew what it was to be insnared or embarrassed in preach- 
ing God’s truth, and the thought of being afraid to utter it 
because it was unpopular, never once entered my mind.” This 
trait of character not only made him a faithful preacher, a bold 
defender of the faith, and a reprover of sin, not unlike some of 
the Prophets of old; but it gave him great influence and useful- 
ness in the spheres in which the timid and shrinking are sure to 
fail. He was never afraid to encounter opposition, come from 
what source it might. He carried the Gospel into the mansion 
of the rich, into the office of the professional man, into the count- 
ing-room of the merchant who had no time to attend to religion, 
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into the circles of thoughtless gayety and heartless fashion and 
hardened impenitence—to the bed-side of “The Dying Universal- 
ist”—and into the streets of Northampton and Brooklyn—wher- 
ever indeed he could catch the ear of dying mortals, and urge 
upon them the claims of God and the interests of another world. 
This also it was that gave him a steady hand while he probed to 
the core the festering wounds of pride, self-righteousness and sin, 
in those who sought his skillful aid as a physician of souls. You 
see this trait on almost every page of his Sketches. Those who 
knew him not, might think him destitute of feeling, so thoroughly 
did he perform the painful task. But it was only the nerve and 
fearlessness of the man of God, anxious lest he should heal slightly 
the deadly wounds of sin. 

We have already alluded to his independence and self-reliance. 
These were traits of character as really as they were of mental 
habitudes. Knowing the position he would fill, Providence, by 
nature and grace and training, fitted him for it. He was to 
stand for many years almost alone; in a great measure deprived 
of that ministerial and ecclesiastical sympathy and support which 
most men have. He was to take rank also among the very first 
of modern preachers, in a day when there is a sad lack of inde- 
pendence, originality, and profundity, in ‘the matter of thinking, 
of character, and of position. He was likewise raised up to do a 
difficult, delicate, and great work in instructing “Anxious Inquir- 
ers respecting the way of salyation”—a work needing, preémi- 
nently, the skill and wisdom of one taught simply and thoroughly 
in the school of Christ, flinging from him all human “helps” and 
“ouides,” and applying the touchstone of God’s unerring Word, 
mastered by a life-long study, by much prayer, and by a heart- 
felt experience. We never knew a character that was indebted 
so little to this world—to men’s opinions and tastes—to books 
and reading: a character so assured of its own strength and so 
reliant on its own resources, and yet really so free from pride and 
arrogance.. We never encountered a piety that seemed to have 
in it less of an earthly element. Its life was from God, It dwelt 
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in the very light of the Throne. It was nourished by the study 
of the Bible, and by much meditation and prayer. It took its 
impressions, drew all its inspirations, from eternal things. The 
motives which moved and ruled it were drawn from religion. In 
his closet, in his study, on the mount of sacred contemplation, 
looking up into heaven, dead to the world, filled with the weighty 
thoughts of God, and pondering the scene of probation and the 
wonders and mysteries of redemption; there it was, amid such 
realities and solemn musings, that he girded on his strength, 
wrote his sermons, replenished his quiver, took his views of 
man’s littleness and God’s greatness, earth’s vanity and eternity’s 
grandeur—and thence came down to his people and to the world, 
to proclaim the Everlasting Gospel. 

Sincerity and candor distinguished him. Never was he guilty 
of double-dealing, of concealment, of any thing that bordered on 
flattery, or of the sin of speaking smooth things, prophesying 
deceits, through fear of wounding feelings, or giving offense. If 
he dishked a man, a doctrine, a habit, any thing, he took no 
pains to disguise his dislike. If he believed a man in error, 
deceived, mistaken, in danger of losing his soul, no false delicacy, 
no consideration of selfish expediency, would prevent him from 
expressing his honest and candid judgment, when the opportunity 
demanded it. He could not suppress the truth any more than 
he could preach contrary to it. He could not tolerate any thing 
that looked like compromising the claims of God. He often con- 
demned, in language of just severity, the position and the course 
of men, who, in order to conciliate the opponents of the evangeli- 
cal orthodox faith, were ready to meet them half way—fritter 
away the boundaries, or remove the “land-marks” of Gospel 
truth: and also the preaching and conduct of brethren who 
trimmed their sails to the popular breeze; or aimed to adapt 
religion to the tastes, prejudices and likings of an ungodly world ; 
or to conciliate and court philosophy, science, fashion, rank, sta- 
tion, or wealth. If he was at times a blunt-spoken, he was 
always an honest-spoken man. His judgment was candidly 
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given. His position was well-defined. The tones of his clarion 
trumpet were not apt to be mistaken. He was free from worldly 
policy, from all artifice. He met the world and his brethren 
always, openly, in a manly way. His sentiments, his feelings, 
his position, his principles, were well understood. Dr. Spencer 
never had the misfortune which so many men complain of, to 
be misunderstood. He would make himself to be understood. 
He was “read and known” by all who attended on his ministry, 
or encountered him in any of the relations of life. 

He was also self-sacrificing to a degree that is seldom equaled. 
He was so habitually, and in every relation. Ease, enjoyment, 
popularity, personal interest, seemed to be always subordinated 
to the claims of his Master and the welfare of souls. In health 
and sickness—at home and abroad—in the pulpit and in the 
parlor, mingling with his flock or with his friends, or associating 
with the world—self seemed to be almost out of sight, and his 
wish and steady aim to make himself useful to them in some 
way. We have seen how he labored: what sacrifices he made: 
what efforts he put forth with unwearied zeal: how entirely he 
gave himself to the ministry and to his people: how ready he 
was to respond to every call: seldom seeking relaxation: never 
complaining, except of his own short-comings: taxing his mind 
and bodily strength to the utmost point of human endurance. 
The reason was, grace had in him wonderfully subdued the 
strongest principle of human nature: he was not his own but 
Jesus Christ’s, and he felt it: the spirit of his Master was infused 
into his heart. He could say with Paul: Ye are in our hearts 
to die and live with you. Always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our body. His ministry was one unbroken 
career of self-sacrifice. “The martyr at the stake seldom made 
the sacrifice which such a devoted and laborious pastor makes, 
on the altar of love. How little does the world, or even the 
Church, appreciate such a toilsome life, such a self-sacrificing 
service and ministry for human well-being! Spent on any other 
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field—for any interest save man’s eternal interest, and how the 
world would ring with his fame, and unite to honor his memory ; 
and competence reward his exertions! As it is, the minister 
toils on till he sinks into the grave. Piety sheds a few tears 
over him. His family usually are left dependent. And quickly 
he is forgotten, except it be by those doubly-bereaved ones, and 
in the memories of those whom he guided into the way of life! - 
But his reward is on high, This world would be a poor com- 
pensation for services and sacrifices like his! It may be sufficient 
to reward an earthly ambition. Our brother, we doubt not, 
wears a crown amid the hierarchies of heaven, bright with a 
Saviour’s glory; rich with thousands of priceless gems. 

Our departed friend was penetrated with the spirit of Christian 
humility. He was meek and lowly in heart ; poor in spirit. No 
one ever saw any thing like spiritual pride in him. His views 
of himself were very humbling. A sense of sin, of unworthiness, 
‘ of unfitness for the sacred office, was ever present with him, and 
it was deep and all-pervading. His expressions of this kind of 
feeling were often strong and really distressing. Again and 
again has he remarked of himself to intimate friends: “I do not 
believe there is another such sinner on earth asI am! I seem 
to myself to be the vilest of creatures! I have mistaken my 
calling! I was never fit for a minister of the Gospel!” And 
the confessions which he at times threw into his sermons, respect- 
ing his short-comings, his faults, or the unfaithfulness and little 
fruit of his ministry, were touching and expressive to the highest 
degree: “TI declare to you that if salvation were not published to 
me as thus gratuitous, thus gracious—God loving the sinner 
where he might most righteously have sent him to perdition—I 
should often find all the light of my hope going out under the 
oppression of the fear that I had sinned beyond the reach of all 
the mercy of God! In my heart what ingratitude! what forget- 
fulness of God! what pride! what coldness! what yanity! what 
hardness after all the mercies he has shown me!” There are 
many stronger far than this. And this was not affected. He 
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spake as he felt. No man ever suspected Dr. Spencer of saying 
any thing for effect: he was incapable of it. He seldom spoke 
of his own feelings or efforts, in the pulpit or elsewhere; and 
when he-did it was plain to see that he put a very low estimate 
upon his talents, piety, preaching, services of every kind. His 
heart was a contrite one. He sympathized deeply with Isaiah 
when he said: Woe is me... because [ama man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips. With 
Job when he confessed: Behold Iam vile; what shall I answer 
thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth. And with Paul in 
his expression of weakness: Who is sufficient for these things ? 
How unlike was this eminent servant of God in this particular, 
to many who are his inferiors in every thing! 

This profound humility evidently arose from his intimate and 
frequent contemplations of God, and his appreciation of the sanc- 
tities of religion; and from his decided convictions and strong 
feelings respecting the sinfulness and wickedness of human na- 
ture. Few men have more thorough and abiding convictions 
than he on this subject. The way in which he preached human 
depravity—exhibited man’s desperate sinfulness by nature—the 
workings of the unregenerate heart—his absolute dependence on 
grace for all goodness—and the trials, temptations and difficulties 
of the Christian life—abundantly prove that his humility was the 
legitimate fruit of Bible and experimental knowledge. He had 
seen God in the glory of his holiness, and therefore he abhorred him- 
self and repented in dust and ashes. He had studied the charac- 
ter of sin, and he knew his own heart; and therefore he had no 
confidence in any creature wisdom or goodness, and was ready to 
write bitter things against his own soul. He appreciated, as few 
do, the sacredness of the ministerial office, and therefore was dis- 
tressed at his personal unfitness for it. 

It was this very humility, contrasting so greatly with many 
others, that often clothed his ministrations with affectionate ten- 
derness; which gave him access to the inner hearts of Chris- 
tians; and won him the confidence of all classes. It 7s a charm, 
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an element of no little power in any man; and above all in a min- 
ister of the Gospel; and especially when united to commanding 
talents, a high position, and a sphere of extensive usefulness. 

This lowly spirit exercised him not only as a Christian and a 
minister, but in other matters. It made him shrink from public 
observation. He had an extreme aversion to any thing like noto- 
riety. The publicity which his Sermon on “ Obedience to Law” 
gave him in certain quarters, and especially when he saw how 
ready men in place and power were to use his name to answer 
their own political or party ends, was any thing but pleasing to 
him—nay, it was painful. He was very reluctant to become an 
author. Nothing but the earnest solicitations of those who were 
so fortunate as to see the first series of A Pastor’s Sketches in manu- 
script, and in whose “judgment and taste he placed great confi- 
dence,” overcame his reluctance, and secured that highly useful 
work to the public. Notwithstanding theirremarkable interest and 
power for usefulness, their author thought them “hardly fit to 
print.” Not soon shall we forget a little incident connected with 
their first appearance, illustrative of the modesty and humility of the 
man. As the Editor of the Biblical Repository, we reviewed the 
work in the October issue for 1850, while it was yet passing through 
the press, and in our simplicity, confident of its wonderful merits, 
we commended it in very strong terms, and predicted for it an ex- 
tensive sale. The good Doctor, when he saw what was said of it 
and of him, was greatly concerned. He said playfully, yet with an 
air of earnestness: “You are a fool! You have entirely overshot 
the mark! The result will prove you a false prophet! The pub- 
lic will be quite willing to let me die a natural death.” And in 
the Preface to the second series he says: “The former one has 
a thousand-fold more than realized every expectation that was 
ever entertained by the author respecting it.” Great as was the 
success.of his first effort, and numerous as were the testimonials 
of its usefulness; and although often urged to publish another 
volume, it was a long time before he could bring his mind to do 
it. And when it did appear it was prefaced with the remark: 
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“What is here presented to the public, has been submitted to the 
inspection of some of the author’s ministerial brethren, in whose 
judgment and taste he has great confidence; and, without their 
approval, these pages would never have been printed.” 

Such modesty, such humility, is as rare in these times as it is 
beautiful. 

With all his nerve and masculine strength, and notwithstanding 
appearances at times to the contrary, Dr. Spencer was a man of 
unusually deep and tender feelings. He had a heart as well as 
mind—a heart too, of great sensibility—fresh, warm, confiding— 
strong and true in its affections. The world could never have 
known the delicacy, the sensitiveness and tenderness of his feel- 
ings. None but his family and most intimate friends knew him 
fully in this respect. In his preaching he was often tender even 
to weeping. There were frequent exhibitions of yearning affec- 
tion for his people; frequent outbursts of sacred passion, when 
pleading with souls to turn and live, that few could withstand ; 
and which reminded one of the compassionate Saviour’s lament 
over Jerusalem. In his correspondence with friends, the depth 
and delicacy of his feelings, the strength and unchanging charac- 
ter of his attachments, clearly appear. There were a few friends 
who had his heart’s entire confidence; with whom he corre- 
sponded for years; and his letters to them breathe the spirit of a 
tender interest in them and an affection for them, which seems 
almost heavenly. There are passages in this correspondence, 
equal, in delicate sensibility, and tenderness and sweetness of 
soul, to any thing that ever met our eye. Confiding himself, and 
inspiring confidence, he writes with the utmost freedom; pours 
out his heart without reserve ; imparts all the sympathy of his na- 
ture, and challenges the love and sympathy of his friends in return. 
Never was there a warmer or truer friend, when once his confi- 
dence had been gained. And yet his manner did not always in- 
dicate this, especially to strangers, and in his general intercourse 
with the world. Some indeed: thought him distant, reserved, 
austere. But they did not know him fully. We are thoroughly 
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convinced that he often put on this reserved manner in his inter- 
course with mankind, as a shield to his feelings. He could not 
trust his heart, it was so pitiful and weak. But in his family 
this flow of inward feeling was unrestrained. There he was all 
affection and sweetness. His heart there freely and habitually 
indulged its love and tenderness. 

None but a heart of deep affection, and intensely longing after 
social sympathy and love, could indite such touching passages as 
are scattered through his sermons, Take one as a specimen: 
“My salvation commenced in dove. Not in might, not in maj- 
esty, not in any of those attributes of grandeur which fling such 
fearfulness and: awe around the throne of God’s almightiness! 
No, no. It began in love, This is what my heart wants— 
just what it wants. It wants God to love me. Nothing else will 
do. Ina few days I am going to be cut off from all the endear- 
ments and sympathies of life. My friends, my wife, my children— 
if they live, I must die! I haste to the end. The grave is ready 
to receive me, and I sink into its bosom! Neither in that cold 
spot nor in the country beyond it can the loves of the world 
reach me! In that country I shall possess these same sensibili- 
ties, my spirit will be such that I shall want something to love, 
and want some being to love me. Earthly loves may do very 
well for me here. They may still the throbbings of many an 
anxious hour, smooth the pillow for my dying head, and let me 
know that the clay I am forsaking shall have a decent burial. 
But for my eternity no love but God’s will do for me. If he can 
love me, sinner as I am, and I can know and love him, then I am 
perfectly assured that nothing shall ever arise in the mighty roll 
of eternal ages that shall dash my joys, and make me a miserable 
creature. This is enough. To have my God love me is enough. 
The Gospel assures me that he has loved me, and loved me 
though a sinner; and has given an infinite and bloody demon- 
stration of that love; the demonstration—the only demonstration 
which could ever satisfy my heart in respect to his love ; namely, 
that his love has made a precious sAcriricy forme. And, now, 
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if my faith embraces that love, I can look for the sympathies, and 
kindness, and tenderness of my God and Maker, in all the exi- 
gencies which may betide me, from the death-bed where earthly 
loves forsake me, onward to the remotest ages of eternity. This 
attaches me to God by the right bond and right demonstration. 
It satisfies my hopes and my heart when I know the great love 
wherewith my God loved me.” . 

Dr. Spencer was a man of peace. He disliked strife. He 
would not quarrel with any man. He could differ with his 
brethren and still respect and love them. His heart was sore 
pained within him by the spirit of controversy and bitterness which 
rent in twain the denomination he loved, and separated brethren 
holding to the same essentials of faith, and so long walking and 
working together ; and by the alienations and recriminations con- 
sequent on the division. We have remarked that he took no 
part in this matter. He tried, as did other men, good and true, 
to prevent it. And when it was done and there was no help for 
it, he gave himself with renewed diligence to his own people, cul- 
tivating among them the graces of forbearance and love, endeav- 
oring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. He 
mingled as freely with his brethren from whom he had ecclesias- 

ically separated himself, as before, and was always ready to ex- 
change with them, or help them when they solicited his services. 
He was also kind and courteous towards all evangelical denomi- 
nations. He was free from a sectarian spirit. He made no war 
upon the peculiarities of the different branches of Christ’s family. 
His habit was to preach the truth, and leave that to counteract 
and root out error where it existed. There was as little of 
sectarian zeal, or even denominational zeal, embodied in his 
sermons, as could be found any where beside. He preached the 
fundamentals of Christianity mainly, in-which all Christians are 
agreed. He was careful—more so than is usual in one so de- 
cided in his views—to utter nothing in disparagement of sister 
denominations. He respected the religious views of individuals, 
even when he knew them to be greatly erroneous; and would 
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reason fairly and kindly to conyince them of the fact. He was 
fully established himself in the doctrines of the Word of God, and 
he preached those doctrines unhesitatingly and plaixly; but not 
in a manner to give just offense to those who differed from him, 
We think he was somewhat peculiar in this. While aiming to 
exhibit the true view, as he believed, of any doctrine, he sought 
to magnify differences with those who held the substance of the 
truth as little as possible; and was anxious not to identify him- 
self with any “School” of theology, that the truth might not be 
prejudiced thereby, or the minds of his hearers biased. _ See the 
Sermon on “ Atonement,” in the second volume, as an illustration 
of this remark, and of his general spirit and manner in this 
matter. 

And we know personally that he was most anxious that noth- 
ing should appear in his Sketches to wound the Christian senti- 
ment or feeling of any part of the household of faith: and it 
grieved him that an incident connected with one of the expe- 
riences related by him did give offense to a large and respectable 
evangelical denomination. It was not so meant by him. And 
itis among the excellences of those useful volumes, we think, that 
while they contain a good deal of practical theology—as much 
as can be found any where almost in the same space—it is pre= 
sented in such a Bible light and manner, so free from the spirit 
and language of merely human systems, as to commend his “ con- 
versations” and “experiences” to the Christian sentiment and 
feeling of nearly the entire Christian world. And still no man 
ever contended more earnestly for the faith than he. He was 
not indifferent to the cause of sound orthodoxy; nor to the dis- 
tinctive interests of the Presbyterian Church. He was not a lit- 
tle alarmed by the inroads of Error, and by the boldness with 
which it is every where lifting up its head. And his trumpet 
gave no faint or uncertain sound on this'subject. He thoroughly 
instructed his own people in all the fundamentals of Bible doc- 
trine. He took unusual pains to instill into their minds, choosing 
his time and manner, the principles of the Gospel so admirably 
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set forth in the Shorter Catechism. He was in this a model 
pastor. 

We can not close this imperfect Sketch of this Christian 
Brother’s character without alluding to another trait. We do it 
reluctantly. It gives us pain to trace his life from this point of 
view. And yet he could neyer be fully understood, if the knowl- 
edge of it were withheld. For it influenced much of his preaching ; 
it greatly affected his spirits ; and had much to do with his religious 
development. His religious despondency was frequent, and, at 
times, very distressing. It was the Lord’s will that he should pass a 
considerable part of his religious life in fear and doubt respecting 
his own acceptance ; under a cloud ; almost without hope, and shut 
up to a naked trust in God. Indeed he knew for a brief season 
what absolute despair was. No discriminating person could hear 
him preach for any length of time, and fail to discover that his soul 
was often in deep travail; not discover the action of a mind walk- 
ing in darkness and feeling its way along; peculiarly alive to the 
profound mysteries of Providence and Redemption, and grappling 
with them and longing to clear them up: a heart not wanting in 
sympathy with the dying Saviour when he uttered that startling 
death-wail: My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? and 
yet a heart schooled by a severe experience to lie in the dust, 
and, lifting up its weeping eye to Heaven, say: Though he slay 
me yet will I trust. in him. But this very state of mind, distress- 
ing as it was to him, gave additional interest and power to his 
ministrations. It imparted a chastened and subdued feeling to 
much of his preaching, that was indescribably touching. It ena- 
bled him to preach Christian experience itself, not abowt it, and 
with a thoroughness and vividness seldom equaled. It led him 
to explore the recesses of the human heart; to watch its varied 
workings ; study its manifold deceitful forms; and to search into 
the foundation and evidence of Christian hope, as few Christians 
_ and ministers do. It constrained him to give such prominence to 
Faith, which must have struck all who ever heard him, or have 
read the productions of his pen: and such a view of the simplicity 
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and efficacy of this grace. And it was this state of mind which 
made him such a master in handling that class of subjects which 
involve the darknesses of Providence, the mysteries of Revelation, 
and the trials of Christian experience. "Where, beside, can be 
found such a scope of argumentation ; such varied, abundant and 
comforting light; such a breadth and depth of Christian feeling 
and faith under trials! God overruled this very darkness to shed _ 
fresh light on many a page of his Word and Providence as read 
by others; to lift the cloud from many a troubled soul; and carry 
the comforts of hope and the evidences of faith into thousands of 
disconsolate hearts. He sometimes complained of this feeling to 
his friends, and accounted for it by questioning his own piety. But 
no one save himself ever doubted that. His expressions on this 
point were at times very strong, and came direct from an 
anguished and bleeding heart. He thus pours out his troubled 
feelings into the bosom of friendship, and closes by begging for 
prayer in his behalf. “I thought you would bear with me 
kindly, and appreciate justly the feelings which oppress me. 
May I hope you will pray for me? I have need of more grace, 
(if indeed I have any at all,) and I beseech you, my very dear 
friend, offer to God one prayer for me.” And again: “ Live nigh 
to God. Live in the sunshine of his countenance. I have tried 
dejection and find it does no good. The Lord keep you from it. 
Pray for me. My own prayers are not answered, and clouds and 
darkness thicken around me. They are God’s clouds. I will 
try to let him manage them.” And this despondency continued 
until he had well-nigh reached the gate of glory. During much 
of his last severe illness, as we shall see hereafter, his mind strug- 
gled with darkness, and his heart was sad and heavy, while his 
body was tortured with pain. But he never ceased to trust. 
Never for a moment, even in the darkest hour, if we except a 
single instance, did he cast away his integrity or abandon faith. 
In his extremity he often said, “I can do nothing bwt trust.” 
- And that he did. And all the while he was a humble, active, 
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devoted Christian; careful in all minor points of duty, and yet 
neglecting not the weightier matters of the law. 


“His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living sermon of the truths he taught.”. 


Yes; and all the while he was ripening for heaven. Piety will 
thriye amid darkness and storm, quite as well and as rapidly, as 
in the sunlight of peace and prosperity. Indeed the piety nur- 
tured in darkness, in the furnace of affliction, in the school of a 
severe discipline, is sometimes the strongest, the sweetest and 
most heavenly in its type. 


“Tn climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes, 

Yet faint is the odor the flowers shed about, 

Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weeping skies 
That call their full spirit of fragrancy out. 

So the wild-flower of passion may kindle from mirth, 
But tis only in grief true affection appears; 

To the magic of smiles it may owe its first birth, 
But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears.” 


His intimate friend, Dr. Spring, bears this testimony of him: 
“He was a sufferer for years, and his sufferings sometimes 
oppressed his heart, because they unfitted him for active labor; 
yet I have seen him more depressed when the sunlight of pros- 
perity shone upon him, than in the dark night of his affliction. 
His graces grew under the sharpest trials; and amid all the out- 
ward darkness with which he was so long enveloped, his path 
shone brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” 

It is not our province to explain the cause of this despondency. 
It was doubtless partly constitutional. But it was thus ordered by 
the Lord. We know how he himself resolved all such questions : 
Liven so Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight. Many of the 
most eminently pious and devoted men, like Martyn and Brai- 
nard, and even Payson, have gone “mourning all their days.” 
Not even the Son of God, who was made perfect through suffer- 
ings, was spared the bitterness of this trial, The climax of his 
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mission of suffering, was the hiding of his Father’s lcve from his 
soul while he endured the agony of crucifixion. 

But it is all light with thee now, Brother. The sky which 
now canopies thy spirit holds no cloud or tempest. Thou hast 
attained to that for which thou didst here sigh and strive—as- 
sured and perfect knowledge of the truth—the eternal demonstra- 
tion of God in Christ—and the full reign of peace. And sweeter 
is the light and rest of Heaven to thee, by reason of the darkness 
and trial of thy earthly pilgrimage. Oft did thy oppressed spirit, 
even while comforting others, force thy lips, while here, to utter 
the pilorim’s song: 


“Tt is a weary way, and I am faint; 
I pant for purer air and fresher springs; 
Oh, Father! take me home: there is a taint, 
A shadow on earth’s purest, brightest things. 
This world is but a wilderness to me; 
There is no rest, my Ged! no peace apart from thee.” 


But infer not that this heavy laden Christian was a gloomy mis- 
anthrope, and his life shaded with habitual melancholy. It was 
not so. He was generally cheerful. He had much to enjoy and 
he had a heart to enjoy it. He seemed to forget himself in duty, 
and in unwearied toils to benefit others. He was often lively and 
playful. In his family, especially, his spirits were buoyant; the 
burden of care and anxiety was laid off; and the cheerful smile 
and hearty laugh, and the lively interest he took in all family en- 
joyments, showed that his heart was no stranger to the sweets 
and joys of life. The language of gratitude was often on his 
lips. Frequently would he say: “Ido not think any one has go 
much cause for gratitude as I have ; and when I feel well, and am 
at home with my dear wife and children, I am so happy! Do 
let us be grateful.” 

He appreciated innocent wit and humor as not every man does. 
His heart was susceptible, in no common degree, to the beauties 
of nature wheresoever they bloomed; to the genial influences of 
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social life, to the pleasures of refined sentiment and feeling, and 
to the attractions of goodness in every form. He loved children 
and would play and frolic with them. His intercourse with min- 
isterial brethren, who were at all congenial, was enjoyed by him, 
and he was ready to contribute his full share to the “feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.” He seemed sometimes to take a 
mischievous pleasure in saying some severe or sweeping thing 
with apparent meaning, and when he saw it was taken in earnest, . 
his hearty laugh would ring out and dispel. the impression. 
Many of his letters also are exceedingly playful, sometimes 
facetious, breathing a healthy, buoyant feeling. 

There were times too, when the cloud -of despondency, which 
cast its shadow on a considerable part of his religious experience, 
was dissipated ; or when, at least, through the rent darkness light 
streamed down from the throne on his heart. He could, he did 
sometimes magnify the Lord, and rejoice in the God of his salva- 
tion. From lamenting he went to praising. From “the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death,” he came out “into the country of 
Beulah.” He took down his harp from the willow, and sweetly 
did the strains of Christian joy go forth. There is a beautiful 
hymn of Cowper’s, which was a.favorite of his, the last two stanza 
particularly. Often would he softly sing them to himself, walking 
about his study, as the evening shades fell around, seemingly 
meditating on heaven. 


“Tord! I believe thou hast Lab asap 
Unworthy though I be, 

For me a blood-bought free reward, 
A golden harp for me! 


‘Tis strung and tuned for endless years, 
~ And formed by power divine, 
To pour on God the Father’s ears, 
None other name than thine.” 


At the communion-table, often, did this feeling break forth. 
His addresses on these occasions were frequently characterized by 
a tenderness, and a sweetness and elevation of Christian sentiment 
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and feeling, that excelled even himself. Never was he so truly 
eloquent, and so effective, as when he spoke over the memorials 
of our Saviour’s death. His communion sermons were remarka- 
ble. Few preachers ever wrote so many strictly communion ser- 
mons; or so laid out their utmost strength on sermons of this char- 
acter. They are among the ablest and most richly instructive of 
all his efforts. He had thought during his life, as appears from 
memoranda, of publishing a volume of “Communion Sermons.” 
Would that he had! We have given a few of these as specimens 
of his power and interest, when he directly contemplated the 
death of the Cross, and aimed to prepare his people to come into 
the. banqueting-house of the Prince of Love. 

One of these communion seasons (the last Sabbath in June, 
1852) will not soon be forgotten by those who were present. He 
seemed now to stand on the mount of transfiguration, and see the 
Saviour in his glory; or, rather, like Paul, to have been caught 
up into Heaven where he had experienced unutterable things. A 
coal from the heavenly sanctuary touched his lips. And such 
views of Christ; such an apprehension of eternal glories; such 
rejoicings of spirit and enjoyment of infinite love ;—and such 
yearning tenderness toward those who bore the image of 
Christ, are not given to many believers without the gates of 
the “New Jerusalem.” There were circumstances connected 
with this communion season naturally calculated to excite his 
feelings more than usual. The affection of the father, the love 
of the Christian, and the rejoicing of the spiritual _husband- 
man met in the scene, and made it tender and solemn. He thus 
speaks of the occasion in a letter to a friend, after stating the cir- 
cumstances above alluded to: “That day was indeed a memor- 
able communion day in our church. Never before did Christians 
look so—never before did they commune so. This is not any 
mere fancy of mine ; scores of them mentioned it with amazement 
and gratitude. As I made the communion address, it seemed to 
me that I could carry up to the gates of the New Jerusalem, the 
soul of every child of God, and could persuade any sinner on this 
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side of hell, to praise and love Jesus Christ. I never expect an- 
other day like that on earth.” 

During the last two or three years of his life, his family par- 
ticularly remarked an increasing sweetness and gentleness of tem- 
per in him. He seemed daily to grow in heavenly-mindedness. 
The more rugged features of his character were softened. The 
furnace of suffering did its work, and the remaining dross of 
earthliness and sin consumed away, and the likeness of his Divine 
Master became more perfect and more visible. This is seen in 
the retouching which he gave to quite a number of his sermons, 
in preparing them for the press, or for his pulpit during this period. 

An instance occurs in that beautiful and suggestive sermon 
found in this volume, entitled “Mingled Light and Darkness,” 
where, in the revision, he gives more delicacy and tenderness to 
the thought expressed, showing a greatly chastened spirit and a 
most exquisite sense of moral loveliness! “Such vicissitudes 
used to seem strange to me—the most strange of all the inexpli- 
cable things in nature or religion. They seem strange still. 
Even yet, the light is not clear to me, though not all dark. I 
remember now, that the comforts of a Christian are the gentle, 
tender, sensitive matters of affection—the heart’s delicacies as 
well as delights—and can not bear the rude touch they often 
meet with. If they could bear it, they would lose their character 
—just as the rose would lose its character and be rose no longer, 
if it could bear the tread of the wild beast’s hoof uninjured.” 


IN HIS FAMILY. 


We scarcely dare to lift the curtain and enter the sanctuary 
of his domestic affections. Yet it is impossible to do justice to 
his character without viewing him in the relations of a husband 
and father, the head of a Christian household. Few appreciated 
home and the bosom of the family, more than he. And few 
possessed more of those qualities of mind and heart which fit one 
for home duties and enjoyments. We have spoken of the ten- 
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derness of his nature, and the warmth and devotedness of his. 
affections. And in his every-day life and intercourse among 
those whom he tenderly loved and cherished, these were contin- — 
ually gushing forth with perennial freshness, and in every form — 
of loveliness and endearment. As a Husband he felt a deep and ~ 
sacred love, and with almost unearthly tenderness watched over 
and cherished the object of it. And no other earthly feeling 
had so much influence on his character and life; no other earthly 
feeling was so deep in his heart, so abiding, so closely identified 
with all the thoughts and states and interests of his being. From 
home even for a brief season, his mind and heart turned to it; 
and his frequent letters to his wife and children, were full of con- 
jugal and fatherly tenderness. “There is very little happiness 
for me away from home, away from you all:” “i can not enjoy 
any thing without you:” “I feel more and more every day that 
home is the only spot on earth where I can be happy :” “ Your 
love is every thing to me:” “I am never half myself when away 
from you:” such were the expressions contained in every letter. 
His daughter says: “I never received a letter from him—none 
of us ever did—that did not contain some passage commending 
our Mother particularly to our attention and affection.” But his 
own parting words to her, spoken amid the grief and solemnity 
of a dying hour, only can do justice to this deep and sacred feel- 
ing of his soul: “My wife, you have been a precious wife to me. 
You have been my support in hours of darkness. You have 
held me up when I should otherwise have sunk. You have 
cheered and consoled and advised with me with unfailing love. 
I commit you to God. I know he will take care of you. My 
best earthly friend, farewell!” And then he commended her to 
the care and affection of his children in a manner which can not 
be described. I dare not trust my pen further on this field. 
‘Perhaps I have already violated the sanctity of private feeling. 
~ Yet such was the heart of our brother; such the influence that 
helped to mold and develop his character. Such the man where 
the eye of the world seldom saw him. 
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As a Father he was kind and indulgent. His eldest daughter 
bears this testimony: “To us his children he was a most indulg- 
ent father. He delighted in planning gratifications for us, and 
promoting in every way our pleasures. He scarcely ever denied 
us any thing. Any happiness coming to- us pleased him as 
much as if it were his own—it was his own. Even in the midst 
of his thousand pressing duties and heavy weight of cares, he 
found time to interest himself in our pursuits, however trifling. 
We took delight in referring every thing to him. Our purchases 
were no satisfaction to us unless he approved them. The books 
we read—the visits we paid—the acquaintances we made—the 
pleasant sights we saw—even the gossip of the day—we went to 
him with every thing. We never received any thing but tender- 
ness and sympathy from him. He was never too busy to attend 
to us. He seldom reproved us. I have heard more reproofs in 
one day from parents who were considered kind, than I heard 
from him in years. But we always knew that when we had 
done wrong he felt sorry, and one grieved look of his had more 
effect than long lectures from any one else. We were always 
perfectly happy when he had time to spend an hour with us in 
the evening. It was enough just to look at him and listen to 
him. I do really believe there never were children who idolized 
a father so. To his fatherless children he has left the rich legacy 
of a high and spotless name, and a burden of gratitude to God, 
that they have had such a father. Oh! the days seem weary 
till we can join him again! ~Our loss grows heavier every day.” 
We can add nothing to this touching tribute of filial regard. 
We know that it is not exaggerated. And we know the sorrow 
and desolation of that circle where, day and night, in silence and 
sadness, fall the widow’s tears, and is heaved the orphan’s sigh! 

Dr. Spencer was not selfish in the exercise of these home af- 
fections. He was a Christian parent; and he aimed steadily and 
prayerfully to train his children for the service of God. He 
early consecrated them to him. He taught and counseled them 
faithfully. He neglected no duty, no means, that Christian love 
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and authority might use. He sought in every way to win them 
to Christ. His daily example was blameless. His prayers for 
their early conversion, in the family and in the closet, were abun- 
dant and fervent. And may we not believe that his recorded 
prayers and bottled tears, and the memory of his virtues and 
teachings will prevail, and they make an unbroken, happy family 
in heaven! May the mantle of the ascended father fall on them! 


AS AN AUTHOR 


Dr. Spencer’s relations were wide, and of an unusually interest- 
ing character. Few authors, considering the limited extent in 
which he used his pen for the press, and the late period in life at 
which he became known in this sphere, have been more exten- 
sively read by religious people, or are held by their readers in 
higher respect, and regarded with a feeling so near akin to per- 
sonal affection, as he. It is fitting that we should briefly sketch 
him in this character, and field of usefulness. Although last oc- 
cupied by him, and reluctantly entered, it is now, alas, the only 
one on which his commanding influence and abilities can be felt. 
And we have no hesitancy in believing, that, great and precious 
as was the harvest gathered by him in the pulpit and in pastoral 
labor, the souls garnered in glory in the final day, by means of 
his authorship, will outnumber the fruits of his personal ministry. 
We bless God for endowing our brother with a gift so remarkable, 
and so useful; and for constraining him, by a sense of duty, to 
exercise it in a public and permanent form, before he was called 
to rest. So that being dead he yet speaketh, and will speak 
through a world-diffused agency, to guide “Anxious Inquirers 
into the Way of Salvation,” and to demonstrate and commend 
the great facts and doctrines of Redemption. Wonderful gift! 
Wonderful agency! The Church can afford to lose the personal 
presence of her chieftans ; may consign them to the grave almost 
without a tear; now that a sanctified press may catch their 
glowing thoughts and holy utterances; the testimony of their 
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life and death, and with a power which never dies, multiply 
truthful impressions of them, and scatter them over all the 
world ! 

Dr. Spencer had employed the press perhaps as little as any 
man ever did possessed of such abilities, previous to the issue of 
the first series of “A Pastor’s Sketches.” A little fugitive poetry, 
always anonymous, and an occasional sermon in the National - 
Preacher, or on subjects of particular interest to his people, pub- 
lished at their solicitation, are all that we know of his efforts in 
this direction. He seldom if ever wrote for any periodical ; or so 
much as penned a newspaper article. His shrinking diffidence 
and modesty were remarkable in a man who could not have been 
unconscious of his own powers. His literary taste and judgment 
too were such as to make him a severe critic. There were but 
few of all the books of the day that he could read through pa- 
tiently ; comparatively few that he thought paid to read. And 
his occasional criticisms on those he did read, showed a high 
standard of judgment, no mean literary taste and skill, and a mind 
that grasped and comprehended a subject almost intuitively. It 
was this appreciation of decided merit only, that made him so 
slow to give his own thoughts public life. He judged himself 
quite as severely as he judged others. “It is n’t fit to print,” was 
his emphatic and almost certain decision. We care not to repeat 
remarks we have heard him make respecting authors of not a lit- 
tle celebrity in the religious world, condemnatory of the practice 
of casting so many hasty, and of course superficial and crude, and 
often unwise productions upon the world. He believed that the 
press is greatly abused and sinned against in this day, even by 
good men; and not a little imperfect, erroneous, and hurtful 
teaching inculeated thereby, by writers professedly religious. 
Much of the modern literature of the Church, that especially pre- 
pared for the young, he strongly condemned, as wanting in many 
essential elements of such a literature. And not a few of the books 
commonly found in Sabbath-School and other similar libraries, 
which are forming the minds and tastes and guiding the piety of 
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the rising generation, he repudiated as worthless or even injuri- 
ous. He was at great pains to inform himself on this last point ; 
and it was his conviction that Christian pastors, parents and 
teachers, were greatly at fault in not instituting a more careful 
and thorough examination into this matter. 

The only published Sermon that we need allude to, save that 
on Obedience to Law, is one entitled The Comparative Claims of 
Home and Foreign Missions. It was preached to his own people 
on the occasion of their annual collection in behalf of Home Mis- 
sions, and shortly after published by the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, we believe, and circulated to some extent. A few 
years after it was revised by the Author, and republished by us 
in a permanent form, in the Mational Preacher for May, 1849. 
It is not too much to say of this effort, that as a Plea for Home 
Missions it has not often been excelled ; many and able as have 
been the efforts of others on this field. Its breadth of view, grasp 
of thought, power of argumentation, condensation of facts, and 
weight and urgency of appeal, make it, in our judgment, equal in 
interest and value to any of the productions of his gifted pen. 

In October, 1850, his first series of A Pastor’s Sketches: or 
Conversations with Anxious Inquirers respecting the Way of Sal- 
vation, made its appearance. The peculiar character and merit 
of this work, (and the samé is true of the volume which followed 
it some time afterward,) are too extensively known and appreci- 
ated to need any extended remark in this Sketch. It at once 
attracted no little attention. It was noticed with universal favor 
by the religious, and even the secular press. It has already run 
through many editions; having had a larger sale than almost any 
other strictly religious book which has ever been issued in this 
country. It has been republished in England, and on the 
Continent, and portions of it (“The Young Irishman” for in- 
stance) at some of our Missions in Asia,* and is now known and 

* A specimen of it, from the mission press of Bombay, with a letter of 


thanks from the Brethren of that Mission to the Author, was received just 
after his death. 
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highly valued in almost every part of the Christian world. Nor 
has the demand for it at all lessened. Several editions of the 
second series have also been scattered far and wide. And we 
have no doubt that the death of the Author, and the interesting 
Sermons which accompany this Memoir, will serve to awaken 
fresh interest in, and greatly to extend these first efforts of his 
gifted and sanctified pen. The fowr volumes will scarcely be 
surpassed, we think, in point of real interest and excellence, by 
any four volumes which American talent and piety have given to 
‘the religious world. ie 

No one familiar with “A Pastor’s Sketches,” wonders at their pop- 
ularity. They combine the graphic and pathetic interest of the pro- 
ductions of the best class of novelists, with the instruction of a great 
mind and of an extensive experience on the highest and most solemn 
of all themes. None but a genius of the first order, a wisdom im- 
bibed at the feet of the Great Teacher, a thorough knowledge of 
the human heart in its most subtle forms of deception and in all its 
casuistries and varied developments, and a personal observation of 
singular scope on this field of labor, could have produced such 
deeply interesting and life-speaking sketchings. Some of them 
evince a reasoning power of no mean order. The sketch of the 
“Young Irishman,” argues the existence of spirit, agd of God the 
Infinite Spirit, in a manner at once original and admirable. 
There is not in the English language an abler or more satisfac- 
tory specimen of argumentation on this doctrine. This is the 
judgment of many more competent than ourselves to express an 
opinion on such a point. The work as a whole is an invaluable 
contribution to our doctrinal and practical literature. It has 
aided not a few pastors in some of the most difficult and perplex- 
ing cases which officially claim their attention and skill. It has 
relieved, guided, and comforted, many souls. Christian liberality 
and activity have pressed it into the service of Christ in number- 
less instances. And the Author before his death, was made 
acquainted with many testimonies to the blessing of God attend- 
ing the reading of it. He received letters almost daily, from his 
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brethren in the ministry, and from laymen, in all professions and 
from every part of the Union, expressing their deep interest in 
the work and their gratitude to the Author for the service he 
had done to the cause of Christ. We might make an interesting 
chapter. with extracts from this wide-spread and voluminous cor- 
respondence; but we must be content to give one only. It is 
contained in a letter from one of the most distinguished pastors 
-of New England, received soon after the issue of the first series. 
We select this both to show the false impression which some had 
respecting the character and position of Dr. Spencer, and the 
kind of responses he received from his brethren, and others dis- 
tinguished in other walks of life. The Christian ingenuousness 
of the writer, too, is highly commendable. 

“Duar Brotger Spencer—I have for some time hesitated 
between writing a newspaper-notice of your Sketches, and a fra- 
ternal note. You see I have decided upon the latter. When a 
man removes a prejudice from my mind, he adds a new star to 
my firmament. You have done so. I have always regarded you 
as a man of excessive dogmatic tendencies, excessive aversion to 
the aggressive efforts of your brethren, and of narrow prejudices. 
My soul, with humble acknowledgment of my fault, ad a request 
for your forgiveness, acquits you of all this, and hails you with 
joy as a chosen workman, ‘that need not be ashamed; rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” I can not tell you with what delight 
T have read about half of your book; for I read it only by cases; 
two or three in a week. I want to write to you two or three 
sheets, to express my satisfaction; finding however all the fault 
my present good humor will allow. But I will trouble you only 
with a sketch of my impressions. When I read ‘The Young 
Trishman,’ I was enchanted with the intellectual and courteous 
character of your interviews with him. It revived some of the 
finest impressions received in my intercourse with polished Euro- 
peans. The gladiatorship is magnificent. The faithfulness, ten- 
derness, judgment and skill of the pastor are passports to my 
inmost heart. On finishing it, I sat down and sketched a review. 
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But that was thrown aside, because I got an unfounded view of 
your intention from the peculiar type of that story. After 
remarking on the modesty, soberness and good sense character- 
izing the preface, I was going to commend it as one of the most 
admirable popular treatises on Theology I had ever met. I do 
not know however that one man’s experience would furnish the 
material for such a volume. But I got the thought from your_ 
first sketch; how admirable it would be, to reason out every 
great doctrine in that form, with people who in reality object to 
them! You could do this better than any man whose writings I 
have seen. The terseness, clearness, promptness, soundness, full- 
ness, fairness, faithfulness, wisdom and tenderness of your replies, 
I assure you, dear brother, are to me professionally, and as a 
Christian, a delicious entertainment. Why may you not follow 
out this suggestion? The narrative form will induce many to 
read it, who would not read a formal discussion in Theology ; 
while it will give them all the advantage of consecutive 
thought. Your book has the vivacity and variety of ordinary 
life. No graphic pen of a Scott, no thrilling touches of a 
Bulwer, no pathetic scenes from Dickens can give a more rich 
or a more profitable entertainment than ‘The Young Irishman,’ 
and ‘The Welsh Woman,’ &e. * * * Icongratulate you on 
this highest human testimony to your ministry ; the earnest send 
for you, though they have no direct claims on you. God bless 
you.” ; 

“The favorable reception which the first volume met with 
from the public—the numerous testimonials of its usefulness to 
private individuals, which were received from many different 
parts of the country—and more especially the similar testimoni- 
als received from many of his ministerial brethren, induced the 
author to believe it was his duty” to issue a second series. “And 
although this volume may be less interesting in tender and 
affecting incidents, it is believed there are some reasons to hope 
it will not prove less useful.” So wrote the Author in the Prefage 
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to it. It has been received with equal favor. Many think it 
superior to the first. While it has no single sketch to match 
“The Young Irishman,” in ability of execution, or “The Welsh 
Woman and her Tenant,” or “ The Dying Universalist,” in graphic 
power and affecting incident; yet its average interest and instruct- 
ive merit, is, we judge, nearly gqual to the former series. They 
are fit companions. And safe guides to the kingdom of heaven, 
whither, with God’s blessing, they will guide many an anxious 
pilgrim. 

The publication of these volumes, making him widely known 
as a skillful and experienced solver of “ questions of conscience,” 
‘laid upon him an additional responsibility and delicate service. 
Very many persons in religious trouble, from all parts of the 
country, addressed letters to him, stating their difficulties and so- 
liciting light or relief. Very many strangers also called upon 
him in person, for the same purpose. And it required no little 
time, patience, wisdom and application, to attend to so many 
calls of this peculiar and special kind, and administer according 
to their varied circumstances. He alludes to this care of all the 
churches which had come upon him, in a letter to a friend: “I 
have been a very imprudent man in my publications, for they 
have brought upon me more labor than I could describe—a cor- 
respondence of a most delicate and difficult nature, extending 
from Canada to Florida, and conversations without number and 
without end, with multitudes of people in religious trouble. A 
gentleman from Montreal has just left my study after two hours 
of conversation upon his terrible gloom. A young theological 
student from Connecticut spent last Sunday evening with me till 
midnight. I have some of the most wonderful religious histories, 
Tam sure, that ever existed, which I will tell you about when I 
see you; but I shall never print them. In some cases my patients 
have wonderfully recovered, and in others they are as hopeless as 
ever. Nerves are strange things. Never get nervous. Have 
faith. Obey these two commands and you will be happy.” And 
again: “TI am overwhelmed with labor, not an hour of leisure, 
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ee 
and at times my brain reels under the burden of a thousand per- 
plexing affairs.” “This is not our rest. I have a very vivid idea 
of that description of Heaven which makes it a rest.” 

His Sermon on Obedience to Law obtained a very unexpected 
notoriety. Circumstances beyond his control made it very widely 
known, and the occasion of not a little warm and even angry 
discussion. He was not a little censured for it by many of his 
real friends, and denounced in no measured terms by a portion 
of the Northern press and pulpit ; while he was as warmly praised 
and his sentiments as thoroughly indorsed by other portions of 
the press and pulpit, and by multitudes of good and wise men, 
to say nothing of the highly commendatory expressions from 
many of the first statesmen in the land. 

In judging of this effort the reader must bear in mind the 
highly excited state of the national feeling at the time, growing 
out of the recent passage of the law in Congress known as the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and the conflicting opinions and counsels 
strongly expressed in every quarter in canvassing its provisions 
and principles, and in regard to the measures to be adopted in 
relation to it. Some Northern journals advocated a forcible re- 
sistance to the execution of the law. Ministers from their pul- 
pits, and ecclesiastical bodies in various branches of the Church, 
in their hasty zeal, gave utterance to sentiments which few so- 
ber and conservative men, now that the excitement has mainly 
subsided, would justify. His position; the relations of his peo- 
ple to the all-engrossing question, and the alarming state of the 
country, led the Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, in his place, to lift up his voice and denounce a spirit 
which he believed had been for years growing and strengthening in 
this land, subversive in-its tendencies of all law: and to rebuke 
sentiments which shocked alike his patriotism and his piety. In 
vindication of this trumpet-sound at this perilous juncture, his own 
words shall speak: “ Think of the anti-rentism and its murders— 
nullification of law in South Carolina, in Vermont, in Connecti- 
eut—anti-Sabbathism—anti-parental authority—and the thou- 
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sand rills of evil, all swelling that ‘Gulf Stream’ of wickedness, 
on the curl of whose topmost billow was the floating 
And then, when: the religious world was still, and no minister 
dared or thought best to lift up his voice to rebuke this ‘ spiritual 
wickedness in high places,’ will you be severe on me, if I have 
uttered my feeble words in a clumsy manner, against the fanati- 
cal heart of these abominations—the idea that a man is.accounta- 





ble only to himself, and may innocently do whatever his con- 
science can be persuaded to let him, if he will only set up the 
shout, ‘ Higher Law’?” 

The Sermon happened to be written in rather more than his 
usual haste, and was published with slight revision, under a 
pressing call from his people. The natural consequences were, 
that certain points discussed in it were left somewhat ambiguous ; 
the limitations of his main doctrine were not stated with suffi- 
cient fullness and exactness ; and omissions of points essential to 
a comprehensive view of the subject occurred, which marred the 
perfection of the effort. It did his own real sentiments as a 
whole a little injustice. The teaching he meant to inculcate was 
partly misapprehended. Conclusions were drawn from his reason- 
ings which he utterly repudiated. And the whole thing was 
prostituted by a party spirit, and a political machinery, to pur- 
poses from which his whole soul revolted. He was honest and 
fearless in his. utterance ; and, correctly understood, his position 
was, substantially, the position of Northern conservative men 
generally. He never regretted the publication of the Sermon, 
we have authority for saying, but he did regret a few unguarded 
or ambiguous expressions in it, and the imperfect, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, “awkward” manner of defining and limiting the main 
doctrine of it. We happened to be the medium of a lengthy 
and able correspondence in relation to this Sermon, between its 
author and a brother, in the neighboring city, who had also pub- 
lished a sermon on the same subject, containing somewhat dif- 
ferent views. For this brother he cherished a very unusual re- 
gard, and it grieved him to differ from him publicly on so serious 
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a matter. There was much gladiatorial skill and prowess shown. 
by both in this paper combat—keen thrusts and hard hits; but 
the spirit of the whole was most lovely. It is the only war of 

any kind that we ever enjoyed ; for we were favored with the po- 
sition of chief spectator. It gave one a higher opinion of the 

Christian temper of both. And we know the effect of it on Dr. 

Spencer’s mind, was to draw that respected combatant nearer to 

his heart, and make of him a warmer friend, and induce him to 
confide greatly in his judgment and counsel. We trust that 
nothing we have penned will be construed into a wish, either to 

excuse or condemn the Sermon alluded to. It has been both 

blamed and praised sufficiently perhaps already. We only wish 
it to be judged of from a favorable point, in the spirit of truth 
and soberness. 


SICKNESS AND TRIALS. 


Having sketched the life, character and ministry of Dr. Spen- 
cer, we draw toward the end of his earthly career. If human 
wisdom had had the ordering of it, such a highly useful and * 
singularly self-sacrificing life and ministry, would have closed 
in peace and unclouded sunlight. The toil-worn veteran would 
have passed straight from the field of his public conflicts and 
achievements to the bed of death, and laying off his armor, and 
wrapping his mantle around him, have gently fallen asleep, “ like 
the warrior taking his rest.” But no: it had been ordained in 
Heaven that that noble career should close in storm and dark- 
ness ; amid trials sharp and heavy, and sufferings protracted and 
peculiarly severe. But they were “ God’s clouds,” and he was 
“ willing that He should manage them.” We are to view him 
now on a new field—on a field on which he confesses he has had 
“no training”—and on which many a good man, and many a 
valiant soldier before him, has fainted and fallen. And although 
we shall find him much depressed and almost overwhelmed ; 
writing bitter things against himself; enduring excruciating men- 
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tal and physical suffering; and like his Master, in the garden 
and on the cross, lifting his heart-piercing cries to Heaven for 
succor and patience—yet shall we find that he held fast his im- 
tegrity to the end; troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
perplexed, but not in despair ; cast down, but not destroyed ; al- 
ways saying, Thy will be done ; triumphing in all his sufferings as 
wonderfully as ever martyr triumphed at the stake; and in his 
experience, at the last, verifying that beautiful and expressive 
promise: Jt shall come to pass that at nvENING-TIME it shall be 
uieHt. Willingly had he fellowshiped the toils and self-sacrific- 
ing spirit of the Gospel, exercising nobly the active graces of re- 
ligion. And it pleased the Lord that he should finish his testi- 
mony on earth iff the furnace of personal affliction, and that fur- 
nace heated seven times, that the passive graces also might be 
exercised by him and making brighter thereby his eternal crown ; 
treading thus in the footsteps of the Captain of their salvation, 
who was made perfect through sufferings. 

His ministry was very little interrupted by sickness. He 
has made a record of each Sabbath that he was unable to preach, | 
and the number is small indeed, till the last year or two of his life. 
Still was he a sufferer for a considerable part of the time. He 
- bore up under a most distressing disease for years, until heart. 
and flesh finally failed, and the strong man had to bow. He was 
very unwilling to be laid aside, even for a single Sabbath; and 
often preached and wrote, in the closing part of his life, in great 
pain. He says of himself, when disease had prostrated him and 
was fast wearing’ away the foundations of his robust frame: “I 
am such a fool I can not play for more than a week at atime.” In 
the Spring of 1852, after “ struggling against disease all winter 
like a rebel,” his people became alarmed about the state of his 
health, and proposed that he should cease his labors for a season, 
and make a voyage to Europe in order to recruit himself. But 
instead of this he took a trip, of a few weeks, to Savannah, seeing 
and characteristically describing many things at the South, both 
with praise and blame, and suffering greatly. “TI could keep 
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from crying out,” he writes; “I could keep my face straight and 
good-natured by the power of my will; but I could not hinder 
the tears from gushing out of my eyes. Pain would compel 
them, and my poor will was obliged to knock under.” Returned 
by way of Washington, and “preached in the House of Repre- 
sentatives :” “inquired into two queer affairs, the morals of the 
members of Congress,” (which, together with the character of his 
audience, he speaks of in terms any thing but flattering,) “and 
the works of art in and about the Capitol”—“ some of which,” he 
thought “execrable and some exquisite; could look on Daniel 
Boone and the Indian for hours unwearied :” stopping at Philadel- 
phia, “had the pleasure of being assured, at a consultation of 
surgeons, that nothing but a surgical operation would do him 
any good”—“would have submitted to it on the spot, but wife 
was at home and could not be consulted :” in eight weeks after 
reaching home “ was entirely restored.” “Then I went to work 
again.” The relief however was only temporary. Yet he con- 
tinued his active labors till the close of the following year—as 
long as it was possible for him to bear up against the inroads of 
a disease which baffled all the skill of medical science. 

His last and fatal attack occurred early in January, 1854. It 
was very severe and alarming from the first. His resolute will 
was constrained to yield, and all labor was suspended. He lost 
in a few weeks, he writes, “twenty-five pounds in weight, and 
found this invalidity no joke.” But the violence of the attack at 
length abated, and on the last Sabbath in March he was able to 
visit the Sanctuary of God. And in May, “after frequent and 
distressing relapses,” he had so far recovered as to take a journey 
to the White Sulphur Springs of Virginia, accompanied by Mrs. 
S. and his eldest son, who was also an invalid. He returned, 
after six weeks, so much improved as to préach again to his 
people, until the closing of his church in August ; for the last time 
on the 30th of July. It was about this time that I was favored 
with my last interview with him. We accidentally met in Wall 
Street, New York, and amid the crowd, the bustle and anxieties 
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of that mart of business, held sweet converse for an hour on heart 
themes and holy things. He appeared much better than when I 
had seen him last, but was still very feeble. His people, he said, 
were determined to shut his mouth, and so had resolved to close 
his church for awhile. He hoped however to do “a little service 
yet.” I never saw him so gentle, so affectionate and confiding in 
his manner. He spoke very freely of personal and family matters, 
and of his hopes and fears respecting the future ; and mentioned 
the several afflictive dealings of God with him in a manner which 
plainly showed that his heart was very heavy, and his soul in 
deep distress. I saw him on to the ferry-boat at the foot of the 
street, and we parted! Iwas not to see again in the flesh one 
whose bright example had given me new views of ministerial 
faithfulness; whose pulpit instructions had seemed to me, ever 
since I had known him, to be eminently superior, and to which I 
confess a deep debt of gratitude ; and the memory of whose friend- 
ship and intercourse will be sacredly cherished while life and be- 
ing last. . 

During the summer he visited Sharon Springs, Saratoga, and 
other places, seeking health, and leaving no means untried which 
promised relief from his depressing and torturing malady. It 
was a summer of “Mingled Light and Darkness.” There were 
the alternations of hope and fear—abatements of the disease and 
revived expectations; relapses, and the gloom of despair as to 
any cure, continually agitating his mind, and, very naturally his 
religious feelings. In August he experienced a very violent par- 
oxysm of his complaint; and about the middle of October 
returned to his home from the last of his health-pursuing jour- 
neys, feeble and cast down. On Saturday, the 28th of the same 
month, he joined the family circle below for the last time: that 
evening he went up to that chamber and bed where he was to 
glorify God by sufferings prolonged through four long weeks, and 
which he was not to leave till the agony of the conflict finally 
brought release to the sufferer. 
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“The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walks 
Of virtuous life—quite on the verge of heaven.” 


But before we enter that chamber, made sacred and memorable 
by triumphant suffering and dying, let us pause a moment and 
know the state of mind and the exercises of our brother at this 
moment, under the long baptism of darkness and _ suffering, 
against which he had so manfully striven. Ten months of 
excruciating pain had now, without interruption and with only 
occasional abatement, been borne by him in patience. Nor was 
this all! There were “two rods” with which his heavenly Father 
was scourging his faithful servant at the same time. It was 
indeed a dark day. The trial was greater than we can set forth 
by any power of language. And why marvel, if we see the good 
man at first fainting under the double load, and even crushed to 
the earth; perplexed at the ways of God; and in his extremity 
driven where we have oft found him before in his desponding 
hours, to trust—“just to trust in God”—whose throne is above 
the clouds, and whose faithfulness he had so often preached to 
others! There was an hour when even the Son of God fainted, 
. and prostrated himself at midnight on the cold earth, in the 
weakness and sorrow of suffering manhood, and tremblingly 
prayed that the cup might pass from him, And like him, our 
brother came out of this midnight travail of soul strengthened, 
and, made perfect through sufferings, entered the open “ia of 
glory, bearing away the victor’s crown. 

Under date of September 23d he thus writes: “My weakness 
is extreme. One faculty after another gives way, and I am only 
the wreck of what Iwas. If body only was a wreck and mind 
was left to its integrity, I should not be so wretched. Then a 
shattered frame might lean upon a sound mind and find some 
support. It is not so now. Both body and mind are in ruins. 
Ah! God will teach me that I can lean only upon him. Hard 
lesson to learn! I have had so many props, so many friends, 
and other comforts to lean upon—and more especially I have 
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such a slow and doubting heart, that I find it no easy thing now 
(when friends can not reach me and when nothing but a heart 
of faith will do) to lay myself down helpless, hoping, happy in 
the hands of a trusted God. Yet I trust. Or, if it is too much 
to say that, I try to trust. Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him. 1 have little hope of ever being well. But I wish to 
live—much wish to. My family seem to need me, at least a lit- 
tle longer; and I am very sure that I need more grace to die 
with than I have got now. Pray for me.” 

Again he writes to this same friend, in language highly sug- 
gestive and with a heart still agonizing in grief: “The troubles 
of life thicken around me. I am afraid I know not how to meet 
them. More and more I see the necessity of the passive graces. 
Such a grace, for example, as patience—how much better is it 
than courage, and how much more difficult to exercise. To plan, 
to act, to persevere, to combat difficulties and fight enemies, all 
‘appears easy to me, trained as I have been on the rough fields 
of life. But now I am called to a field on which I have had no 
training, and on which I am a poor scholar and learn slowly, or 
not at all. I have only to submit and endure. Dreadful lot! 
_ dreadful lesson! Iam not happy. Yea, I am miserable. I did 
not expect this. The morning of my life was somewhat obscured 
by clouds, but hope gilded their edges; my noon was brilliant— 
but now clouds and darkness rest heavy upon the evening of my 
days! How different from my expectations. I had hoped to 
throw a kind of security around the decline of life, by energy 
and industry in the middle of it. But I find there was little 
faith in that, and God will be trusted at every step. Very well; 
I will trust him; though he slay me, yet will I trust him: for I 
can do nothing but trust him.” And yet, in this hour of trial 
and extreme depression, when, like David, this afflicted soul. 
eried, “All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me,” the 
anchor which he had cast within the vail, held him fast to his 
mooring; and feeling that he was safe even amid the storm and 
the deep, he closes this same epistle of touching sadness and 
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grief, with the triumphant testimony: “One thing, however, I 
ean say to you, that faith is the most precious of all things on 
earth.” ; 

But it was not all dark, while heart and flesh were failing 
him, and a double rod was sorely chastising him: “ However, I 
have had some views of time, and eternity, and God,” he writes, 
“in my season of trial, which I hope have not been lost upon 
me. I have long known (theoretically) that God knows what 
rod of chastisement to lay upon me, and now I see it more clearly. 
He has employed upon me the two rods which cut most deep! 
No, no. Ido wrong to say so. I don’t know that. But yet it 
seems to me that I could have borne something else better. But 
it is well for us that we have not to choose our own sorrows. 
‘Two rods?? Yes, my dear friend two. The severest of which 
must be nameless till I see you.” 

How true it is— 


‘OMid glimm’ring hopes and gloomy fears 
We trace the sacred road: 
Through dismal deeps and dang’rous snares 
We make our way to God.” 


It was his earnest. wish to recover, and many and affecting 
were his supplications to be spared a little longer to his family 
and people. These were the strong ties which bound him to life. 
“Oh, my wife and children, how can I leave them !” was his fre- 
quent exclamation. Even amid the agonies which were rending 
his strong frame, his prayer often was: “Send thy blessing upon 
my people.” But his petitions for recovery always ended with, 
“Thy will be done!” 

It was no ordinary trial for such a man to surrender life. 
‘Life is sweet to all, and especially to such a husband and father, 
now it would seem doubly needed by his family: to such a pas- 
tor, surrounded by an affectionate and numerous flock, for whom 
he had toiled so long, and sacrificed so much, now weeping at 
the thought of a separation; still also, in the midst of a daily 
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widening sphere of Christian usefulness; his bow abiding. in 
strength ; his eye not dim, nor his natural force abated. Provi- 
dence could scarcely have arranged the circumstances of the case 
so as to make the surrender of this life a greater-trial to him. 
Hence, when he found his strength weakened in the way, and his 
days shortened, like the Psalmist, with impassioned earnestness 
he prayed: O my God, take me not away in the midst of my 
days. ~ 

His illness, after his confinement, was of such a nature, and 
his sufferings for the most of the time so terribly severe, as to 
prevent much conversation, and constrain the use of opiates. 
Few sufferers probably ever endured more intense bodily pain 
than he for so long a time. His physicians remarked, that they 
had never seen, and scarcely ever heard of a case of such pro- 
tracted agony. Only his iron constitution enabled him to bear 
it. There was scarcely a moment’s cessation. And yet patience 
had its perfect work. “It is all nght.” “Zé is all right.” Even 
when agony forced the screams from his lips, the next words 
would be, “I do not murmur! Jesus, Master, help me to bear 
it!” In the brief intervals of suffering, he seemed conscious of 
the danger of his situation, and then in murmuring prayer he 
was heard committing himself and those dear to him on earth, 
unreservedly ‘and confidently to the God of all grace. On the 
Monday preceding his death, the violence of the disease having 
spent itself, and feeling that his end was drawing nigh, he gath- 
ered his family about his bed, and in a clear, strong voice, and 
with a manner tender and solemn as such a scene could impart, 
addressed to each his parting words of advice and affection. 
He expressed his own firm reliance on Jesus Christ, and his hum- 
ble expectation of shortly going to be with him for ever. And 
he charged them all to meet him there. - With words of undy- 
ing affection and full of wisdom, he alluded to his absent son. 
And then, one by one, he gave them his parting embrace, and 
consigned them to the care of the widow’s God, and the Father 
of the fatherless. His intimate friend and highly esteemed 
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brother, Dr. Gardiner Spring, called soon after. But let his own 
pen describe this last solemn interview : 

“Tt was just after this affecting scene [the one described above] 
that I knocked at his door. And never was I more kindly di- 
rected than in making this fraternal visit. I had some fears, from 
what I knew of his self-scrutinizing spirit, that I might find him 
in a depressed state of mind. But as he drew near the close of 
his struggles, God was kind, and gave him sweet indications of 
his paternal love. There he tossed, day after day, and night after 
night, upon that couch of racking pain, with a mind as clear as — 
Newton’s, and a heart as peaceful as a child in its mother’s bo- 
som. The great peculiarity of his Christian character was his 
shrinking humility and self-diffidence. More than once, in the 
days of his unbroken vigor, I have heard him say, ‘I have mis- 
taken my calling; I never was fit for a minister of the Gospel.’ 
No one else thought so ; yet he retained this self-diffidence to the 
last. I said to him, ‘ Brother Spencer, I am afraid you are about 
to leave us.’ He replied, ‘I think so.’ I took his hand, and he 
said, ‘You see Iam strong; I may rally, but it is more than 
probable that I shall leave you by to-morrow morning. ‘Is it 
peace with you, brother?’ His body was in agony; he tossed 
his head on the pillow, and replied, ‘ Zt is all peace /” He paused, 
and, fixing his piercing eye upon me, said, ‘I am afraid 7¢ 7s too 
much peace. I can not discover in myself those evidences of per- 
sonal godliness which justify me in enjoying such abundant peace.’ 
I could not repress a smile at these sweet words, and then re- 
minded him of those words of the Lord Jesus, when he said, ‘I 
am come that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly. He simply replied, ‘Pray with me; and 
then called his family around his bed, where we knelt and prayed 
together for the last time.” 

In the afternoon of the same day, to his intimate friend, Mr. 
Jasper Corning, he said, “ All is peace—All is peace.” In an- 
swer to his inquiry, if he could cheerfully submit to the will of 
God in causing him to suffer so much, he replied: “ Now no 
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chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” A brief prayer 
was offered by Mr. C. and an affecting farewell taken. During 
Tuesday night, an Elder of his Church who watched by his side, 
heard him ejaculating his trust and joy. He repeated many 
times, as if his soul overflowed with peace: “Glory be to God! 
Glory to God in the highest! no more pain—no more sin—no 
more temptation.” On Wednesday morning when he was thought 
to be unconscious, a friend sittmg by him, repeated the first line 
of the Hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” to which he instantly 
responded, “ Let me to thy bosom fly,” in accents that seemed to 
say, the’ bitterness of death was already past. In the afternoon 
of the same day, another Elder of his Church who was standing 
at the foot of the bed, was suddenly and tenderly recognized by 
him. The only person that he seemed: to notice, after this, was 
his highly valued friend and family physician, Docror WEnDELL, 
whose tender and self-sacrificing ministries, beside his profession- 
al skill, had greatly endeared him to the dying sufferer. With 
the affectionate manner of a child he exclaimed, “ My dear doc- 
tor Wendell—my dear doctor !” 

After this, he lay partly in a stupor, and partly in a sleep, which 
at one time seemed so sweet, and peaceful as to attract the anxious 
attendants to his bedside. On Thursday evening, November 234, 
at a little past eight, he closed his eyes on this world of suffering 
and sin, as gently as the infant falls to sleep, to open them in that 
heavenly kingdom where there shall be no more pain, and no sin, 
_ nor death, And no sooner had the scene of mortal agony closed: 
than his countenance put on the look of perfect peace and seren- 
ity, as if the triumphant spirit had left its impress even on that 
mortal part which death had vanquished. 

“What a triumphant chamber was that! and what an hour of 
triumph, when that creature of suffering, poor in spirit but rich 
in faith and heavenly hopes, was released from the bondage in 
which he had so long struggled, dismissed from this sinning and 
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weeping,world, and winged his way to his appointed and pre- 
pared place near the Eternal Throne !” 

It was all light with him at evening-time. He, while living, 
had thus discoursed and testified to his people: “Take the be- 
liever on the bed of death. He has struggled along through his 
dim day of life, lighted a little sometimes, and sometimes walking 
in darkness, and through fear of death, all his life-time subject to 
bondage, till the evening-time has come. At this evening-time it 
shall be light. I have often noticed it in the dying members of 
this Church. They have died in a blaze of light—died more 
happy than they had lived, and wondering at their own com- 
posure and faith. The hour they most feared has become more 
light than any before it, and old Simeon exclaims : Lord now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” Yes: and so wast thou to depart, our Brother! So 
was the faithful shepherd to testify from his death-chamber to all 
the world! He who had been so safe and strong a light to guide 
many of God’s mourning saints through life’s dark and treacher- 
ous pilgrimage; who had instrumentally given comfort and cour- 
age to so many fearful hearts as they went down the rugged 
banks into the river of death, and had with a joyful soul heard 
their triumphant shout as they passed safely over—was not him- 
self to be left to darkness and trembling in his last hour.—“ Oh, 
if we could have that hold on God,” which this eminent saint 
had, to use his own strong language, “we could die a thousand 
deaths, after wiping the death-sweat from the brow of our last 
friend.”—He died at the age of fifty-six years and nine months— 
by a singular coincidence, the exact age of his father at the time 
of his death. 


The public funeral services occurred on the Sabbath following, 
from the Church in which he had officiated for so many years. 
It was a solemn and deeply affecting occasion. Most of the evan- 
gelical pastors of the city, and many from other places, were 
present, and mingled their tears with the assembled multitudes. 
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The large Church was crowded to its utmost capacity, and thou- 
sands were unable to gain an entrance ; so universal was the respect 
felt for his memory, and so great the anxiety to mingle in the, 
melancholy scenes of his burial. The services were conducted 
by Drs. Cox, Dwight, and Spring. The venerable Dr. Spring, of 
New York, preached an appropriate Sermon from the words of 
the Apostle (Rom. vii. 18): For I ReEcKoN THAT THE SUFFERINGS 
OF THIS PRESENT TIME ARE NOT WORTHY TO BE COMPARED WITH 
THE GLORY WHICH SHALL BE REVEALED IN US. ‘The theme of the 
Discourse was TRIUMPH IN SUFFERING, suggested no doubt by the 
experience of his lamented Friend and Brother, during his last 
illness. Beautifully and feelingly did he expatiate on the chosen 
subject, and apply it for the purpose of instruction and consola- 
tion, under the deeply afflictive Providence which had bereft his 
family and people and the Church of so good and useful and 
great aman. And he closed the Discourse with a touching trib- 
ute to the memory of the departed. It was a scene of solemn and 
tender interest which no words can paint. Writes an eye-witness : 
“My eye has never rested on a more sublime spectacle than was 
presented by that house of God, clothed -in its gloomy drapery, 
and crowded with that sea of faces ; now turned upward to listen 
to the venerable preacher, as he expatiated on the glories of that 
land where there is no more sickness, nor crying, neither any 
more pain; and now bowed down to weep when reminded that 
the body of him who had so long been the light of that sanctuary, 
was coffined before its altars.” Not often is it that so many pious 
tears consecrate the burial-service of the dead. The death of this 
saint was precious not only in the sight of the Lord, but in the 
sight of his whole Church, and of the city in which his light had 
shone so long and so conspicuously. 

The interesting Sermon preached on the occasion, has been 
published : we have taken an extract or two from it to enrich this 
Sketch; and would have drawn more liberally from it had our 
space allowed. 

The next morning his relatives and immediate friends, includ- 
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ing a large portion of his bereaved congregation, attended his re- 
mains to Greenwood, where, without show or ceremony, they 
were committed to the grave in certain hope of a glorious resur- 
rection. 


“Not with the roll of the stirring drum, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame,” 


but with the chastened and solemn feeling of Christian sentiment, 
and the tow and trembling words of Christian faith and prayer. 
His place of burial seemed appropriately chosen—on “Ocean 
Hill”—commanding a magnificent ocean view—the breaking 
' waves seen in the distance dashing high on the Rockaway beach— 
and the deep anthem of the Atlantic’s eternal roar falling on the 
ear—the symbol of grandeur, of power, of eternity. 


And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; and 
their works do follow them. It is a profoundly mysterious provi- 
dence that calls such a laborer away from the harvest-field, and 
especially in this evil day, when characters such as his are rare, 
and from a position where his presence and influence, to the eye 
of man, seem more and more necessary. But such a providence, 
as our Brother would reason, assorts with many of God’s other 
dealings. He has always sustained his people by appealing to 
their faith, not to reason. He has made his Church strong by 
tearing away her earthly props. He has overruled her seeming 
reverses for her real advancement. Baptisms of darkness and 
trial are made the tokens of covenant love, and the heralds of de- 
liverance and enlargement. The tears of mourning and sadness 
bring forth a harvest of gladness and rejoicing. The dead bones 
of the prophet are sometimes the Lord’s chosen instrument of 
life. He oftentimes, doubtless, accomplishes more good by taking 
-a godly man out of the world than by continuing him in it. 
While the hearts of many thousands of Christians are made to 
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bleed and mourn over the death of such a man, and such a 
preacher, in the full measure of his strength and usefulness, and 
to lift up to Heaven the prayer of the smitten: Help Lord, for 
the godly man ceaseth—we would be comforted, nay encouraged 
to redouble our diligence, assured that The Lord reigneth ; let the 
earth rejoice. 

Dr. Spencer is among the number of those sainted ones, whose 
influence will go down to posterity, gathering fragrance, and vol- 
ume, and fresh memorials of its usefulness, from age to age. 


We commend this humble endeavor to make a little better 
known a great and a good man; and these volumes, through 
which he will yet preach the Gospel of salvation, to the blessing 
of Him whose providence and grace alone can make them of use 
to the world. 








A Hevotional Spirit, 


It is good for me to draw near to God.—Psars, Lxxiii, 28. 


fe devotional spirit manifestly was prevailing in the 
heart of Asaph when he uttered these words. In 
the former part of the Psalm, he rehearses what had been 
some of his experiences, at a time when, it would seem, 
such a spirit of devotion did not prevail with him. <At 
that time speculation prevailed. It had very much 
taken the place of devotional feelings. It did him no 
good. He jound it did him no good. His steps had well- 
nigh slipped. Says he, He was envious at the foolish, when 
he saw the prosperity of the wicked. He could not so un- 
derstand God as to be happy and satisfied. The 
impenetrable shade of a dark cloud hung over his allot- 
ments; and all his sagacity in study could not lead him 
to such an understanding of God as to bring peace to 
his heart. But now, done with speculation, and ani- 
mated with the spirit of devotion, he was more happy. 
He was satisfied with God. He was satisfied also with 
himself. The exercises of his devotional soul were 
soothing and pleasant to him: Its good for me to draw 
near to God. 
The text itself, therefore, taken in its connection, 
shows us that the author was now in a devotional frame 


of mind. 
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There are different means of grace, and there are dif- 
ferent exercises of piety. None of them are to be under- 
valued. In their place they may all be beneficial. But 
there are some reasons for supposing that those exer- 
cises of religion which are more purely of a devotional 
nature, are not, comparatively, justly valued among 
Christians, and much less are they justly valued among 
unbelievers. Be this as it may, the devotional parts of 
religion are of much moment to us. We ought to know 
this. We ought to give to them their just weight. We 
propose, therefore, 

I. To explain what is meant by this devotional spirit. 

I. To demonstrate its importance and commend it to 
your cultivation. 


I. The explanation. 

A. devotional spirit is a thing susceptible of an intelli- 
gible explanation. The accuracy of the understanding of 
the explanation will always depend far more upon the 
justness of the heart’s temper, than upon any mere clear- 
ness of intellectual ideas. 

But it is easy for any one to perceive that there isa 
vast difference between that state of mind which merely 
delights to contemplate religious truth as a matter of 
observation or intellectual apprehension, and that state 
of mind which contemplates it in the way of a personal 
and ready application for the soul’s use. Study is one 
thing, and obedience is quite another, To know is one 
thing, and to feel is quite another. 

It would be impossible to sketch all the exercises of a 
devotional spirit. They are infinitely various. Such 
_@ spirit has its peculiarities of exercise in all the 
means of religion, in all its ideas, and all its affections, 
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You will have sufficient understanding of it by atten- 
tion to these three ideas: its means, its refuge, and its 
exercises. 

1. lis means. Such a spirit finds, at once, delight and 
improvement, especially in such things as prayer, medita- 
tion, contemplations of God and heaven, remembrance of 
God’s dealings with the soul, and thankfulness and praise, 
amid both recollections of the past and anticipations of 
the future. Private prayer and private meditation, in 
especial manner, are the means of good to which a devo- 
tional spirit turns. Such a spirit is the poetry of relig- 
ion. It delightsin song. It breathes in song. It lives 
in song. Its soul—its whole soul—can blend with the 
harp of David, or the lyre of Asaph. A believer of such 
a spirit delights in, and is improved by, the Psalms and 
Hymns of religion, as well as the mere argumentative or 
didactic truths of religion. It is not so much the study 
of truth, as the use of it—the taste and enjoyment of it. 
And hence its resort is, in especial manner, to such means 
of grace as we have just mentioned. 

2. Its refuge. A devotional spirit is a spirit which has 
direct reference very much to God himself. .7o draw 
near to God is its aim and delight. His character, his 
law, his love, his dispensations, and his presence, are not 
mere matters of a speculative understanding to a devo- 
tional soul, but they are matters of taste and experience— 
of delight and strength. Godis sought. And hence, all 
those religious exercises which have more immediate or 
direct respect to God himself, become the choice of the 
soul: Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there 1s none 
upon the earth that I desire beside thee. My soul thirsteth 
jor God, for the LIVING God. As the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. 
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And hence it is easy for us to understand that those 
great doctrines of truth which unfold the character of 
God, his sovereignty, government, and grace, are the 
very matters which kindle the devotions of a truly pious 
soul. God’s independence, his majesty, his holiness, his 
eternal election, his redemption by the great atonement, 
his efficacious grace and everlasting faithfulness, the 
truths which make God himself familiar to the soul, in © 
all the solemn holiness and majesty of his nature, are the 
things which true devotion loves best and clings to 
longest. Solid doctrine feeds devotion. It fills the soul, 
because it is full of God. Aside from such doctrine, true 
devotion dies. 

3. Lis exercises. With a devotional spirit the religious 
affections are particularly exercised—not merely religious 
mind, or religious conscience, but religious affections. 
Heart takes the lead in a devotional spirit. Principle is 
not undervalued indeed; but principle is not every 
thing, nor the main thing, with a believer in his devo- 
tional frame. Instruction has more immediate respect to 
the understanding, the will, the conscience. Devotion 
exercises the affections. And consequently a devotional 
spirit is ordinarily a more happy spirit; indeed, happy it 
will be, with a species of happiness it would not willing- 
ly dispense with, even amid its occasional pensiveness in 
seasons of the twilight of the soul. Such graces of the 
Spirit, as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
Juith, meekness, temperance—the dependence of the spirit 
upon God, and hope in him, are the common exercises 
of a devotional spirit. 

These are some of the marks of such a spirit. You 
may find examples of its exercise in such places as the 
Psalms, in Job, in many passages of the Prophets and of 
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the New Testament. You may find examples of it, too, 
wherever you can find believers having peculiar attach- 
ment to prayer, private and social; to meditation, 
habitual and sweet; to contemplations of heaven, and 
remembrance of God’s mercies; and having habits of 
walking with God, and habits of exercise in the affections 
of piety as the delights of the heart. 


II. We pass, as we proposed, TO DEMONSTRATE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT, AND COMMEND IT 
TO YOUR CULTIVATION. We name to you nine different 
ideas. 

1. The devotional spirit, in a very special manner, 
tends to improve a believer in the most important parts 
of his piety. There are sentiments as well as principles 
in religion. In some respects, the piety of sentiment 
wherein the ardor and strength of the affections are 
brought into exercise, is superior to the piety of mere 
principle wherein reason and conscience take the whole 
control. 

The affections, more peculiarly than either reason or 
conscience, constitute the life-blood of a vital religion. 
Tf the affections were right, the conscience would seldom 
be wrong; and reason would seldom be jostled from her 
throne by the deceptions of sin. Sin itself, in the deep 
home of its existence, is to be found rather among those 
diverse lusts that take up their abode in the heart, than 
among imperfections of knowledge or primary pollution 
of the moral principle. While it is true that the sinful- 
ness of man certainly includes the “corruption of his 
whole nature,” it is at the same time true also, that the 
fountain-head of corruption is to be found in the heart. 
And the employment of argumentation, of principles, of 
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conscience and reason, on the subject of religion, is a 
matter which has its aim, not so much to drive deception, 
from the judgment, as to dethrone sin from its empire- 
seat in the heart. Reason and the moral principle are 
brought into exercise, in order to have all the thunder of 
their artillery directed against the citadel of sin, and 
make the sinner know in mind, and feel in conscience, 
that a new heart is indispensable to his peace with God. 
And in the exercises of a positive religion, a believer 
will be very signally defective, unless he has to aid him 
the impulses and delights of affection, as well as the 
purity and strength of principle. A devotional spirit 
is just the thing to reinstate the affections into 
their own place, and gift them with power. It is this 
which ‘will lead one to that part of piety which is most 
directly opposed to the very essence of sin. It is this 
which will lead a believer to serve God from love,-and 
not from mere principle—from delight in his character, 
and not from a cold respect to the magnitude of obliga- 
tion. In devotion the soul is fed; it gains its strength 
and satisfaction. 
Devotion is not study—it is not labor—it is not mind 
grappling with the severities of knowledge; it is just heart 
breathing its wants into the ear of God in prayer, meditating 
in delightful complacency upon his character and love, or 
singing its joyful songs of delight. It is heart entering into 
the great doctrines, feeding on the bread of life. It is, 
therefore, just an indulgence of the heart’s affections, sat- 
isfied with God, and hoping in his loving-kindness. By 
a devotional spirit the heart becomes better. It becomes 
more tender, more humble, more happy. It breathes 
freer. It rises above the cloudy atmosphere of this 
world, where mists and fogs obscure, and storms beat; 
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and, in the light of eternity and God, takes its own 
chosen course in the exercise of affections, bland as they 
are strong. ; . 

A. devotional spirit, exercised in the love of God, in 
the faith of Christ, in Divine fellowship, in prayer, in 
song, will wear away that sternness and severity of char- . 
acter, and all that coldness of a calculating spirit which 
sometimes distinguish a man of principle without love. 
It is this devotional spirit which we need to make us 
affectionate Christians—to cultivate and adorn that part 
of piety which tends as much to make men love us, as 
purity of principle does to command their esteem. 

2. A devotional spirit is of no small moment for us, 
even in reference to a just apprehension of Divine truth. 
Because the truth is the instrument of sanctification, it 
does not therefore follow that mind alone has business 
With it, or alone can understand it rightly. The heart 
has much to do with it. Indeed, there will always be a 
real and practical defect in the religious intelligence of 
the mere scholar. He may learn his lesson intellect- 
ually ; and then it is only half learnt. He needs to learn 
it devotionally. His heart needs its impulse quite as 
much as his head needs its light or its logic. Divine 
truth will have quite a different aspect when a soul 
comes to employ it in intercourse with God, from what 
it will have in the eye of a mere beholder who only ex- 
amines it by itself, An affectionate Christian, full of 
sentiments of piety which delight in prayer, in medita- 
tion, in praise, in the exercises of trust and love and 
hope, is just the soul to see Divine truth in its proper 
dimensions and aspects, and to take its proper direction. 
It is speculation which bewilders. Love, tenderness, 
faith, delight in God, never bewilder. . A frame of mind 
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which does God the homage that belongs to him, which 
delights to draw near to him, and depend upon him, will 
ordinarily give to different Divine truths their just rela- 
tive importance. And those great and deep doctrines, 
which trouble so many minds with perplexity and 
doubt, will lose all their power to trouble when received 
with the solemnity, homage, and affection, which are ex- 
ercised and nurtured by habits of devotion. 

Such doctrines, like the majesty and mysteries of the 
thunder, were not given to be understood, so much as 
to awe and humble. Jmpression was more the purpose 
of them, than comprehension. Like the self-existence 
of God, and the eternity of God, we may grapple with 
them for ever i vain, if we only design. to sit in judg- 
ment upon their dimensions, and not to be awed and in- 
fluenced by matters we can not fathom. Much in God, 
and therefore much in religion, is unfathomable to us. 
And those deep things which a mere speculator might 
dig at for ever without profit, are the very things which 
a devout spirit contemplates most delightfully and under- 
stands the best. These deep doctrines are mast like 
God, unfathomable and peculiar; in many things beyond 
mind, but in all things such as the heart loves to lean 
upon, sensible of imperfection and sin here, and hasting 
to a deep and unseen eternity. The sovereignty of God, 
his eternal decrees, his blended justice and mercy in thé 
atonement made for sinners by the sacrifice of Christ; 
these are just the rock of repose for a devotional man, 
and just the wilderness of perplexity for one of an oppo- 
site spirit. The frame of devotion is the fit frame of 
study. You will not be likely to misunderstand God on 
your knees. 

3. A devotional spirit greatly contributes to the pro- 
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motion of holiness in the soul; because it employs the 
influences of beneficial and powerful habitudes of mind. 
Devotion is not like study. There is a wide difference 
betwixt them. You can not take it up when you will. 
You need something more than an act of volition to 
enter upon it really, and therefore profitably. It belongs 
to the heart, its frames, temper, and hopes—its delights, 
tenderness and faith—more than to the mind: and the 
heart will not yield its frames and impressions to your 
command, in the same manner as you can command 
your thoughts to what subject of study you will. A 
devotional spirit is a habitude of the soul; it is a cast of 
character flung over it, and woven into it. It is more 
of a frame than a mere fact—more of an abiding spirit 
carried along with it than a mere exercise taken up for 
the occasion. Human character, good or bad, worldly or 
religious, is very much formed by the subtle and plastic 
influence of habits—and habits too, in all ordinary cases, 
in very little things. To cultivate a devotional spirit, 
therefore, has the advantage of arraying the full influ- 
ence of habit on the side of sanctification. Such a spirit 
not only keeps the mind in such a frame, that the occa- 
‘sions of devotion are not barren, but in such a frame that 
its ordinary exercises amid the business of the world 
are more just and peaceful. A devotional man has his 
spirit arrayed in the panoply of God. He brings all 
things to the examination of a mind tempered with piety. 
He receives more profit from devotional privileges, be- 
cause he goes into his closet, or to the place of social 
prayer, or to the house of God, with a soul ready for 
their duties; and he departs, carrying the same spirit 
along with him, a help, a habit, and a delight. The 
devotional habit lends its influence amid the thousand 
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thoughts and emotions of life, to promote the holiness of 
his soul. It spreads over all of them. It tempers every 
emotion—touches every thought—tunes every passion ; 
because it lives and bears the sway of habit in the life- 
spring of them all. 

4, The devotional spirit is one of the strongest safe- 
guards, therefore, against the subtlety of temptation. — 
Temptations are ordinarily addressed to two things. 

First, to an unguarded heart. They seldom assail 
principle directly. They assail it only through the 
medium of affections, of passions. The power of truth is 
always superior to the power of error, when the two 
principles assail an unbiased mind. ‘Temptations to sin 
prevail when the mind has received a bias, and principle 
has become weak through sinful affections. Passion is a 
foe to principle. It biases mind. It creates prejudice, 
or some other mental deception; and truth is obscured 
and principle sacrificed, not because the argumentation 
of sin is superior to the argumentation of holiness, but 
because their argumentations are addressed to feelings, 
not to reason. 

Now, it is only a devotional spirit, occupying the 
heart, which can prevent its bias of: the mind, and its 
giving efficacy to temptation. An unoccupied heart is a 
source of danger. An engaged one isa source of security. 
And mere conscience, mere truth ever so clear, mere prin- 
ciple ever so pure, do not lie in the soul on the side 
where temptation assails. There is nothing which can 
secure, but a heart accustomed to something more than 
doctrine, more than truth in the abstract. The heart 
needs precisely that frame of devotion which spreads 
over it all, which forms its habitudes of affection, and 
which says to the solicitations of the evil, Depart from me, 
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ye evil-doers, for I will keep the commandments of my Gtod. 
Not the most instructed, the most enlightened believers, 
are the most secure, but the most habitually devotional. 

All the high places of our Zion are wet with the blood 
of the slain; while the foot of the altar, where the humble 
kneel, has never yet been reached by the sword of the 
enemy. 

The second thing which temptation addresses is a dach- 
ing of enjoyment. Some painted delight is held up 
before a wanting heart. And the arguments which may 
impose silence upon the passions are not always power- 
ful enough to eradicate them. The arguments may be 
conclusive enough in the sermon, in the book, in the hours 
of abstraction and study, and yet they may fail entirely, 
their strength be turned into weakness, before the attrac- 
tions of pleasure, or the wild tide of solicited passions. 
Now it is the piety of devotion, just the piety of affection 
and taste, just the piety which is more than principle 
and truth, and has become habit and happiness, which: 
can secure a tempted believer. The delight of a devo- 
tional spirit needs to be put in opposition to the proffered 
delights of sin ;.joy in God must be opposed’ to joy in 
sin; and the pleasures of a devotional indulgence op- 

‘posed to the pleasures of indulgence in forbidden 
delights. Then, feeling in religion will be opposed to 
feelmg in sin; the security will be just where tempta- 
tation assaults; joy will be opposed to joy; pleasure to 
pleasure; the pleasure of converse with heaven to the 
pleasure of converse with the world; and the delights 
of the place of prayer to the delights of the place where 
prayer is never breathed. With a heart whose frame of 
habitual devotion can say, Jt 1s GooD for me to draw near 
to God, temptations of sinful pleasure will seldom prevail. 
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5. Let it be remembered that a devotional spirit culti- 
vates all the Christian graces. If truth and instruction 
lay the foundation of them, it is devotion that adorns 
them with their loveliness. Faith is nurtered by devo- 
tion. Soislove. So is peace of mind. So is humility. 
In meditation, in prayer, in retirement from the world 
for the purposes of fellowship with the Holy Ghost and 
contemplation of the saints’ everlasting rest, those Chris- 
tian affections which are denominated the fruits of the 
Spirit receive more of the vivacity and strength and 
delight of life, than by any other means. All the 
Christian graces are exercised in devotion. Faith is exer- 
cised in prayer, in praise, in anticipations of heaven, in 
communion with God., Hope is exercised. “Joy in God 
is exercised. The whole heart is unloosed from the 
bonds of the world, and the labors of study, to act its 
chosen part in the enjoyment of God, in all the felicities 
of a foretaste of heaven. Hence, 
~ 6. One advantage of a devotional spirit arises from 
its independence. There is such a thing as leaning 
upon others for aid, and doing nothing in the style 
of independence and personal strength. Such a one 
always remains feeble. His powers are only half de- 
veloped. He can not have much manliness of character. 
All men can not become accomplished theologians, and, 
by extent of knowledge and chains of logic, become firm 
and secure in opinions of truth. But all men can be 
men of love and men of prayer. All believers can 
attain a piety, whose taste and sentiment, whose delight 
in God and ardor of love may do more for them than 
all possible stores of knowledge. You will never find a 
man of prayer less firm, less independent, less manly, 
than a man of knowledge. One whose devotional heart 
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has its affections habitually exercised in religion; one 
whose piety is his delight as well as his duty; one who 
can say to his God and Father, [remember thee upon my 
bed, when I awake Iam still with thee; such a man will 
have an independence, ‘a manliness of religion, which 
mere principle, mere knowledge and moral obligation 
can never attain. His piety is woven round his affec- 
tions. His heart will be firm. Love has taught him. 
Prayer has taught him. Praise, meditation, contempla- 
tions of heaven, and walking with God, have taught 
him. He judges of all things for himself, for he judges 
of all things not by the human book, not by the beauty 
and tastefulness of the sermon, but by the Book of God 
and the great doctrines which feed the powers of life 
within him, a life which breathes in prayer and lives on 
God. He can tell what feeds him, aids him, comforts 
him. He can judge for himself, because he judges by 
his heart. Hence, 

7. The spirit of devotion tends to cultivate a different 
kind of piety from the piety of mere knowledge, and a 
kind, perhaps, not a little wanted. The piety of devo- 
tion, of taste and sentiment, is tender, child-like, habitual, 
and humble. Itis patient, forbearing, forgiving. If it is 
not qualified for attack, it is qualified for defense. If it 
can not make display, it can be diligent in duty. And 
it will be found like the flower of the rock, green and 
flourishing when all around is wilted and barren. 

8. The spirit of devotion we commend to you is the 
spirit which will make increase of holiness from means 
which, without it, would be barren of benefit. A devo- 
tional spirit is its own instructor. It does much of its 
own preaching. It is self-tuition, self-rebuke, self-moni- 
tion. A man of this taste for walking with God learns 
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and grows on his knees, in the closet, in meditation, in 
society. Means of good profit him which are barren to 
others. Take a single example. The works of creation 
and ordinary providence are full of benefit to him. If 
he can not have a sermon in the sanctuary, he can find 
one in the field. The heavens preach to him. The 
earth preaches. ‘The beasts and birds teach him. 

O Lord my God, thou. art very great; thou art clothed 
with honor and majesty: who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a cur- 
tain: who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 
who maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind. .... He sendeth the springs into the 
valleys, which run among the hills. They give drink to every 
beast of the field: the wild asses quench their thirst. By them 
shall the fowls of heaven have their habitation, which sing 
among the branches. He watereth the hills from his cham- 
bers: the earth ts satisfied with the fruit of thy works. He 
causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the ser- 
vice ofman..... The trees of the Lord are full of sap ; 
cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; where the birds 
make their nests: as for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. 
The high hills are a refuge for the goats ; and the rocks for 
the cones. He appointed the moon for seasons, and the sun 
knoweth his going down. Thou makest darkness and tt ts 
Might LG % The earth ts full of thy riches: so ts the great 
and wide sea..... The glory of the Lord shall endure 
jor ever: the Lord shall rejoice in his works. He looketh on 
the earth, and wt trembleth. He toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I will 
sing praise to my God while I have my being. My medita- 
tion of him shall be sweet: I will be glad in the Lord. It is 
good for me to draw nigh unto God.—(Psalm civ.) 
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Thus a taste for devotion and piety can not be at a 
loss for materials to work with. They are every where, 
because to such a spirit God is every where visible. It is 
the Lord who clothes the grass of the field, which to-day 2s, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven. He gives the touches 
of their beauty to the lilies of the field which toil not. 

9. Finally, that spirit of devotion which we commend, 
very much hangs round the very essentials of religion. 
It is familiar with Christ; and familiar with him, not as 
a mere king, but as a friend. His love prevails in its 
songs; his tenderness, his sacrifice, and compassion. A 
man of this sort of piety loves the communion-table, the 
closet, the prayer-meeting. He is familiar with si: he 
knows who has lifted off from his soul the burden of its 
guilt; and he often has occasion to mourn its power as 
it clips the wings of an affection which would soar to 
God. He is familiar with God. Prayer, praise, and fel- 
lowship with him; joy, peace, and hope, which bathe 
now in his light, and drink from his rivers of love, do 
not leave God a'stranger tothe soul. He is familiar with 
the promises: he gathers up the history of their verifica- 
tion from the saints who have gone before him, and 
takes their safe-conduct to lead his willing spirit to that 
unseen abode : 


“ Apostles, martyrs, prophets there 
Around my Saviour stand, 
And scon my friends in Christ below 
Will join that heavenly band.” 


He is familiar with that iron fortitude and tender love 

which took Jesus Christ through all the scenes of an 

earthly humiliation and death. He sings of Gethsemane. 

He plucks the flower that blooms in the garden of An- 

mathea, and lifts his longing eyes from the top of Mount 
7 
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Olivet, as the ascending Saviour cleaves the clouds of 
heaven back into the bosom of his Father. He is famil- 
iar with death. He has often contemplated it, feared it, 
prayed about it, and, amid the crosses of the world and 
hopes of a final rest, sometimes even longed for it. He 
is familiar with heaven. It is his home. His hope is 
‘there. His heart is there. Sweetly he hopes, while 
tossed amid the storms of sin and the world here, and 
sometimes driven to despair by the buffetings of Satan, 
that he shall yet be at rest, where sin and Satan can not 
reach him. Says he: 
“Tt is a weary way, and I am faint ; 
I pant for purer air and fresher springs ; 
Oh, Father! take me home: there is a taint, 
A shadow on earth’s purest, brightest things. 


This world is but a wilderness to me ; 
There is no rest, my God! no peace apart from thee.” 


Thus a devotional spirit lives, and moves, and has its 
being among the very essentials of religion. Its frame 
is peaceful, though sometimes pensive; it is happy; it is 
heavenly. It hushes to rest the commotions of passion, 
and gives some solid good amid the tears and turmoil of 
the world. Happy frame! it wafts the spirit toward its 
home. God and hope and heaven are the solid materials 
for its joy; and, though pained and barren every where 
else, such a devotional believer can always say, Lt is good 
Jor me to draw near to God. 


Sorrow for the Death of Friends, 


But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope.-- 


1 THESSALONIANS, iv. 13. 
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Eig particular explanation which the Apostle himself 

gives of the meaning of these words, immediately 
follows them. It extends down to the end of the chapter: 
For of we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus shall God bring with him. For 
this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught wp together with them tn the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air ; and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Therefore, 
comfort one another with these words. 'This is the Apostle’s 
own explanation of his particular meaning in the text. 
It would take us too long and open too wide a field of 
discussion, if we were to attempt a minute examination 
of all this passage; Its general significance every body 
understands. A few remarks, therefore, will be all we 
need upon the passage in general, before we return to 
the text we read to you, as the foundation of this 
discourse. 
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It is probable that the Apostle had recently heard of 
the death, perhaps the martyrdom, of some of the mem- 
bers of the Thessalonian church. While writing to them 
he adverts to it. Christianity never diminishes human 
sympathies. It makes them more wise, more judicious 
and tender; it sanctifies them, but it never represses 
them. The inspired Apostle himself poured forth the 
comforts of Christianity on the bleeding hearts of his 
smitten brethren. 

It is nothing but Christianity which can bring comfort 
to the desolated heart of those who are called to part 
with their dying friends. J would not have you to be ig- 
norant, says the Apostle; and every idea he expresses is 
taken from the peculiar religion of Christ. What a 
tribute of respect the unconverted world are compelled 
to pay to our religion, when their pious relatives die in 
their arms! Even without faith in Jesus Christ, how 
often do we hear them attempting to moderate their grief 
by the faith of their departed friends! Hear them, amid 
their bursts of sorrow: ‘My sister, my mother, was a 
good, a pious woman, and I know she is happy—she is 
happy!” What a tribute to Jesus Christ! What a glo- 
rious tribute! Hven'the unconverted soul is obliged to 
resort to him in afflictions which none but Jesus can 
reach ! 

There is a difference betwixt the sorrow of the world 
and the sorrow which is proper for believers in such 
cases. Believers are not to sorrow as those which have 
no hope. 

It is faith, it is a Christian faith, which should guide 
the sorrows of the afflicted. Jf we believe, says the 
Apostle. 

This faith should be very simple and very extensive. 
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Its rock is the word of God—its reach is all redemption. 
This faith should embrace, then, the death, and resurrec- 
tion, and glory of our Lord, as an example and pledge 
of our own, and of all those that die in Christ. Jesus 
died and rose and revived again; even so them which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him. 

Which sleep. Christianity turns death into a sleep. In 
these verses it is called so. The Pagans called death a 
sleep, for a very bad purpose: Christianity calls it so for a 
good one. Death was so cheerless and horrid to the Pa- 
gans, that they wished to forget it—to avoid the idea— 
to obscure it—to cover it up with a figure. They con- 
trived methods for banishing the fear of death, and one 
method was, they avoided pronouncing the word even. 
Instead of saying any one was dead, they would say, 
“he was,” intimating that he is now no more. The poet 
borrows this foolish yet touching figure, and puts it 
into the lips of one saddened over the ruin of his beloved 
and proud city. “Ilium fuit,” Troy was, is the delicate 
and touching mode of affirming that Troy is no more— 
blotted out—gone! ‘The Pagans sometimes called death 
an exit; sometimes a departure ; sometimes @ destiny ; 
sometimes a@ submission; sometimes a sleep. But what 
was with them only a deceptive figure for a bad purpose, 
becomes, with Christianity, a glorious and consoling fact. 
The Apostle adopts their language. He calls death a 
sleep. He can do it with truth. Grace turns a Pagan 
figure into a Christian fact. ‘These dead bodies shall 
rise.” Thesleep of death shall be broken. And hence- 
forth we are allowed to have, by certainty, more than all 
that the hearts of the heathen cowld have, by their at- 
tempted deception: Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, for they REST from their labors. 
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It has been mentioned by some as a principle of the 
human mind (whether justly or erroneously I will not 
decide, I need not) that the human mind requires great- 
ness of evidence, according to the greatness or wonder- 
ful nature of the facts which it is called on to believe. 
Be, it so. And let this resurrection of the dead be the 
most stupendous and wonderful thing that can be con- 
ceived—the most difficult of belief Here is the evi- 
dence: I say unto you by the word of the Lord... The 
word of God is the greatest and best of all possible 
proofs. No demonstration can go beyond this or add 
any thing to it. 

When our relatives and friends are passing away out 
of the world, it is natural for us, and it is wise, to look 
down to the end of all sublunary things, and anticipate 
the final winding up of this earthly scene. This is what 
the Apostle means by the coming of the Lord: The 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel and the trump of God (every 
eye shall see him): the dead in Christ shall rise first. That 
day is coming. The trumpet-summons shall break open 
graves and echo along the cold, damp vaults of death ; 
and the obedient sea shall give up the dead that are in tt; 
then, they which are alive and remaining on the earth 
shall not prevent (not go before) them that sleep. They 
shall be changed in the twinkling of an eye, and shall be 
caught wp together WITH THEM to meet the Lord in the air ; 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord, Well may the 
Apostle add: Comfort one another with these words. 

From this general view we return to the particular 
text we read: We would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not even as others which have no hope. Here the Apostle 
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expresses the idea of a difference between the sorrow of 
those who have hope and those who have not. He 
desires that the Thessalonians, under the bereavement 
of relatives or friends, shall not sorrow as those do who 
have no hope. 

There is an ambiguity about this last clause—about 
the object of hope. It may possibly mean no hope in 
respect to them who are dead; Surely, to think of 
those whom we have loved, and who have just died 
in our arms, and left us no reason to suppose they 
have gone to rest in heaven, may very well- pene- 
trate our hearts with the deepest and most dreadful 
sorrow! This is the worst of all the ills we could 
mourn over on their account! In such a case the mind 
shrinks from the very idea of their destiny. The 
thought is too horrible! To think of the friend whose 
eyes we have just closed and whose corpse still lies 
before us as having already entered into hell; and while 
we are attending to the solemnities of the coffin, the 
shroud, the funeral and the grave—to think of him as 
an outcast jor ever from God, and now suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire—this is too much for the human 
mind! .The heart sinks under it! All nature recoils 
from it! ‘Possibly the Apostle has reference to such a 
kind of sorrow when he speaks of the sorrow of those 
who have no hope, and reminds his brethren they were 
not called to sorrow like this. Those they had buried 
were the friends of Jesus, and they could have hope for 
them; and, instead of following them with their sorrow- 
ful thoughts to the dark doom of hell, they could think 
of them with a very different kind of sorrow, as already 
passed into glory, and their dead bodies awaiting in the 
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grave the trumpet-summons that shall call them to meet 
their Lord in the air. ; 

But I do not think this was exactly the idea of the 
Apostle. Beyond all doubt, he was speaking of the 
death and resurrection of the just—the whole context 
shows this. But if he had been speaking to mitigate the 
sorrow of the Thessalonians by contrasting the grounds 
of it with the grounds of sorrow when the unbelieving 
die, probably he would at least have mentioned the 
dismal condition of such. The mention of their dread- 
fal doom would have been natural in such a case, and 
would have tended to comfort the Thessalonians more 
strongly, by bringing them to think how different their 
sorrow would have been if they had buried their friends 
while they could have no hope for them. 

But I have not time fully to explain why I do not 
receive this interpretation. The meaning (I think) of 
the phrase, others who have no hope, is this: those who 
have themselves no hope—who are not believers—not 
Christians. Wheh such persons bury their friends, they 
have sorrow; believers should not sorrow like them. In 
the case before us, the sorrow rose from the death of 
pious friends only; none others are alluded to. Both 
those who have hope—hope in God, hope for them- 
selves—and those who have no hope, will have sorrow 
in such a case, and will mingle their sympathies and 
tears together around the coffins and graves of their 
pious friends. At the death of the pious, Christians 
should not sorrow as those do who are not Christians. 
This, I suppose, is the meaning of the text, and this the 
single thought which solicits your attention during the 
remainder of this sermon. 

TI. We will restrict the application of this principle. 
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Some sorrows of the irreligious are not to be condemned 
orshunned. We will maintain that part of the sor- 
row of those who have no hope is not improper for a 
believer. 

Il. We will apply the principle, and show what kind 
of sorrow common among unbelievers, is improper for 
pious people. 


When unbelievers are called to part with Christian 
friends by death, their hearts are affected with grief; and 
some of their sorrow is not to be considered as improper 
for those who have hope in Christ. Let us see: we 
name three particular ideas. 

1. There is a sorrow arising from the recollection of 
past endearments. 

Persons without piety are affected with it when their 
friends die: and the text would not forbid this sorrow to 
them or to believers. On such an occasion, how natural 
it is for the mind to turn back upon the past! We recall 
the benefits of our departed friend. Our mind wanders 
back upon the years we have lived together. We re- 
member the instances of kindness, the days of intimacy, 
the times in which the cares and counsels of our friend 
aided us. We recall the seasons of fear, of perplexity 
and discouragement, when our friend took us to his 
bosom, and we learnt to know there was one spot on 
earth where we could weep and be comforted. We 
recollect how our distresses melted away under the 
soothings that fell from those lips, and the kindness that 
beamed on us from those eyes. But that bosom is cold, 
those lips are silent, those eyes are sealed up in death! 
One for whom our labors were endured, and round 


whom our hearts hung, is gone—he will meet us no 
Ts 
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more! And now we turn our thoughts down to the 
future, and are sadly reminded that we have met with 
a loss never to be retrieved! We are to go abroad: and 
amid trouble, toil, and unkindness, our heart can not 
turn back for its solace to the friend who used to cheer 
us when we came home! We are to come home: there 
* is a voice wanting in the circle! there is a seat vacant at 
the table! there is a heart that once opened to us, now 
gone—gone for ever! We are compelled to have sor- 
rowful recollections of the changes that have passed upon 
our lot! Midnight has settled down upon our soul! 

This is a kind of sorrow which belongs to those which 
have no hope, and this sorrow is not to be censured in a 
Christian. It is proper to dwell on the endearments of 
the past; to remember the fidelity of our friend; the 
counsels he gave us, the conversations of frankness, and 
the hints of delicacy so tenderly flung out, lest our sensi- 
bilities should be wounded. It is right to remember the 
language of the death-bed—those tears, those prayers, 
those anxieties of expiring nature! Yes, Jesus may 
weep at the grave of Lazarus: her‘ friends may weep 
when they show the coats and garments which Dorcas made 
while she was with them. David may go up to his cham- 
ber, weeping as he goes: Oh! my son Absalom! my son, 
my son Absalom ! would God I had died for thee, oh, Absa- 
lom, my son, my son! This is one kind of sorrow which 
the text would not censure. 

2. There is a sorrow arising from the recollection of 
our past farlures. It is sometimes a very bitter sorrow. 
When we are parting with our friends we are prone to 
think how little we prized them, and how very improp- 
erly we requited their kindnesses while they were liv- 
ing. Hven if we did not blame ourselves for lack of ten- 
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derness and affection while they were alive, we are very 
apt to find good reasons for doing it when they are dead. 
Then, how every unkind word, every ungracious look, 
every emotion of indulged resentment, will come throng- 
ing over our memory, and deepening the poignancy of 
our anguish! Oh! how we wish we could live those 
days over again, when our ingratitude or unkindness 
wounded the heart which will bleed for us no more! 
Oh! if we could put hearing into the ears of the dead, 
how we would confess our faults, and beg forgiveness for 
the errors which our thoughtlessness committed! This 
is a kind of sorrow which children often feel when they 
lose their parents. They bitterly remember their dis-— 
obedience, their petulance, their unkindness, and the 
lack of gratitude for those favors and that love which 
flowed out in such numerous instances of tenderness 
from the heart of the parent that never will bleed at their 
unkindness again! That heart has ceased to beat! It 
is cold and dead! Ah! if they could bring back its love, 
and put its wonted sensibility into it for a single hour, 
what tears of penitence they would shed! how fondly 
they would ask forgiveness! and with what diminished 
sorrow they would resign again to insensibility in death 
the heart that had forgiven them! 

This kind of sorrow is common with those who have no 
hope, and it is allowable for believers. It is nothing 
more than a tender and affectionate justice, It is due to 
the dead. Itis not one of the deceptions of grief, but 
it arises from mournful deficiencies which affliction brings 
to our mind, and compels us to weep over, and weep the 
more bitterly because now we can do nothing else! the 
dead are beyond our confessions and our unkindness for 
ever! This sorrow arises from the honesty of grief. It 
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is profitable for the living. It tends to humble us, and 
tends to make us more careful and affectionate to our 
surviving friends, when our heart bleeds at the remem- 
brance of our cruelty to those who are now dead. 

8; There is a sorrow concerning them which are 
asleep, connected with the consideration of our loss. You 
will excuse me for not attempting to sketch it. I can 
not describe it. I remember my father! And I am 
sure no words could give any idea of the feelings of 
desolation that came over me, when I came back from 
his funeral and found myself fatherless, young, unbe- 
friended, and poor! Oh! what a dark wilderness the 
world was! Who should take care of me? Who 
should defend me against the injustice of a cold world? 
Who should educate me, and fit me for the conflicts of 
life? Who should soothe me when I should be sick? 
who should gently counsel me any longer, and let me 
pour my young sorrows into his bosom? No, no! lan- 
guage has no terms to tell the sorrows that came on my 
heart! There is something that can not be described, 
when we realize the loss we have met with by the death 
of our friends. Some of you do not need any descrip- 
tion. ‘The wounds are fresh and bleeding in the hearts 
of not a few who are here. 

And if you have any doubt whether religion allows of 
sorrow on account of such a loss, look at bereaved: fami- 
lies, and you will doubt itmo more. You shall see little 
children fatherless! stripped! But here again I must 
stop! I can not speak of it! Let the facts preach to 
you. 

These considerations (and we might add to them) are 
enough to show that there is a kind of sorrow for the 
death of friends which affects those who have no hope, 
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and which is not disallowed to those who have hope in 
God. This is the restriction in the application of the text. 


Il. We proposed, in the second place, to show what 
kind of sorrow, very common with them who have no 
hope, is improper for believers. Five items will include 
all we mean. 

1, With those who have no hope, sorrow concerning 
them whach are asleep sometimes becomes wnsubmissive. 
In the freshness of our affections it is very difficult for us 
to tell (and no one can tell for us) whether our sorrow is 
tinctured with rebellion or not. Certainly, no one in 
such sorrow intends to be rebellious. But when the full 
sense of trial comes over the heart, we are exposed to 

* feel that God is dealing hardly with us. Persons with- 
out faith do sometimes feel so. The text reproves them, 
and admonishes you that ye sorrow not like them. 

Submission under such strokes may be a most difficult 
thing, but it is a Christian duty. Sorrow and submission 
should go together ; not that we should be willing to be 
miserable, but that we should be willing that God should 
reign; and if his dispensations cause us sorrow, we 
should be willing that our tears should flow. Two con- 
siderations especially ought to restrain us from a mur- 
amuring and unsubmissive sorrow. One is the righteous 
sovereignty of God. We are his, and our friends are 
his. We live by his sufferance, and die at his bidding. 
The Lord killeth and maketh alive, he bringeth down to the 
grave and bringeth wp. The other consideration is, that 
we are unable to penctrate his designs; and the things 
which seem to us most severe are often to be numbered 
among our most remarkable mercies. Let us take them 
submissively at his hand. If there is goodness any 
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where, it is to be found in God. Let us trust him. Let 
us trust him in the dark. Let us resign up our friends 
to death like old Hh, and say over their coffins and their 
graves: Lt ts the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good. 
Let us receive the cup of bitterness out of his hand like 
Jesus Christ: The cup which my Father giveth me, shall I 
not drink it ? 

Iam not going to undervalue the sentiments of grief 
or the feelings of submission which often dwell in un- 
sanctified hearts when friends die. I am sure, that in 
such cases there are sensibilities and sentiments deserv- 
ing of all respect. And it would be contrary alike to the 
tenderness of humanity and of God to insult the wretch- 
edness of the weeping unbeliever in such cases. But we 
must honor religion. It deserves honor. Here, not less 
than on every other point, it surpasses any ordinary 
measure of humanity. We must not undervalue the 
sentiments which grace implants. And it is a truth—it is 
a blessed truth—that faith in God produces a kind of sub- 
mission which unbelief knows nothing about. Unbelief 
submits at best because it must. The time has come. An 
inexorable destiny has taken away a friend; and the 
power, the right, the wisdom of God in doing it, are not 
to'be called in question. The heart bows before the 
majesty of a throne which the eyes can not gaze upon, 
and which the arms can not embrace. But it may—it 
ought to be different with a believer. While his heart 
bleeds under the stroke, he looks up to the God that 
smote him: Though he slay me, yet will I trustin him. He 
turns from the fresh grave of his parents: When my 
father and my mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up. 
He submits, not merely because he must, not because it 

*is right, but because he loves to submit; and never does 
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ke cling to the throne of God with such a willing and 
submissive embrace as when his dearest friends have 
dropped from his arms. 

Sometimes it takes repeated bereavements to bring a 
believer to this sweet submission. A Christian of 
Florida, of whom I have some knowledge, once said: 
“ After my husband died, and I had mourned bitterly and 
long, my heart turned to my children. When my first 
child died, all my grief came back upon me. The second 
died, and I murmured! The third died, and I was en- 
tirely rebellious; I thought God was cruelly and improp- 
erly severe upon me! But now, the fourth and last 
one is taken away, and I am satisfied. I know that the 
rod with which my heavenly Father hath smitten me 
was cut from the tree of life.” Grief ought to be sub- 
missive. To make it so, sometimes stroke foilows stroke. 

At the funeral of President Davies, just as the people 
were about to take up the coffin to remove it to the burial, 
his mother, an aged widow, came to take the last look 
of her son. She gazed intently upon him—the tears fell 
upon the face of the corpse as she bent over it, and then, 
retiring a single step as she still gazed upon him, she ex- 
claimed: “There lies my only son; my only earthly 
comfort and earthly support. But there lies the will of 
God, and I am satisfied.” Sorrow, tearful though it be, 
ought to be submissive. 

2. Under such afflictions as the text mentions, those ~ 
who have no hope are sometimes inconsolable. They feel 
their loss, They can not but feel it. The heart is 
robbed and desolate, Indeed, they seem to think it due 
to their departed friend to resemble Rachel, and refuse to 
be comforted. And their consolation comes only from the 
fact that the lapse of time wears out the traces of grief, 
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It would be easy to apologize for this, and justify it too, 
if we had no Bible and no Christ. Situated as we are in 
this world, all our blessings seem to be wrapped up in a 
single point. That point is—the father of a family—is 
an only child—or the wife of one’s bosom. On this 
point we rest. We have nothing earthly without it. 
We are compelled to feel so. And when we haye seen 
surviving parents committing their only child to its little 
grave; or seen the mother bedewing with her tears the 
coffin of a mature daughter, who had become companion 
as well as child; or seen the strong man robbed of the 
wife of his bosom; or seen the widow and her children 
turn away from the grave where they had just buried 
their father and their friend; who has not felt, that if 
Heaven could excuse any sin, it must be the sin of that 
heart which should refuse to be comforted ? 

But after all, the believer ought not to mourn as those 
who have no hope. His sorrow ought not to be inconsol- 
able. Child, wife, and father, should not be such heart- - 
idols to us that we can not give them up. God, the 
blessed God, should be the object of our warmest attach- 
ment and our firmest confidence. We ought to have 
only a submissive attachment to the objects of earthly 
and transient good. They that wse this world ought to be 
as though they used at not, for the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away. Put not your trustin princes, nor in great men, 
in whom there is no help: his soul goeth forth, he returneth to 
the earth, and in that very day his thoughts perish. A be- 
liever may be consoled. He ought not to sorrow as 
those who have no hope. His best friend can never be 
taken from him; his firmest support can never be laid 
in the grave. His God liveth, and he may pour his sor- 
rows into his bosom and be comforted. 
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8. The sorrow of those who have no hope has a char- 
acter and depth which arise from their own unbelief 
and the false estimates they put upon the world. They 
judge of the happiness of others very much as they judge 
of their own. And since their own felicity is found in 
the world, they sorrow for those who are taken out of it 
as if they were deprived at once of all their enjoyments. 
They think of the dead very much as if stripped of every 
comfort and consigned to the dark and cheerless tomb. 
This is common. Go out with me and I will lead you 
to a desolated habitation, where the widow weeps with 
her fatherless children, and bemoans the lot which has 
taken the husband and father away from the comforts of 
life. Draw near. Listen. Whatisshe saying? Alas, 
says she, that dear companion of my life has gone! That 
friend on whom I leaned, that father of my children, 
that tender husband who sought to do me good, has gone 
from all the enjoyments I hoped he would have shared 
with me! He sleepsin the coldgrave! No comfort can 
reach him! no voice of friendship breaks the*eternal 
silence of the tomb! ‘Turn again to another habitation. 
Here is a mother, but she is childless! Fresh tears flow 
unbidden at thé recollection of her babe! Poor babe, 
(she is saying,) he sleeps in his little grave! No mother’s 
kindness can reach him! I can never do him good! 

he has gone to his cheerless and lonely tomb ! 
' Sorrow like this is the sorrow of those who have no 
hope. In such cases the Christian should not be like 
them. He need nots no, he need not. That little babe 
is in heaven. That pious husband would gladly have 
remained to comfort the partner of his life, support her 
children, and aim to lead them all to salvation; but 
grace has taken him to glory. As Christians we are ex- 
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tremely liable to forget that which, as Christians, we 
rejoice to believe. We believe the immortality of the 
soul. We believe at the moment of death the soul of 
the Christian takes its flight to heaven. To die is gain. 
Jesus Christ verifies his promise, J will come again and 
receive you to myself, that where I am there ye may be also. 
The departed babe and the departed believer have gone 
to the bosom of God. We ought not to sorrow as those 
who have no hope. We ought rather to rejoice that our 
pious friends have died on earth to live in heaven. 
Death has done that for them which our affection tried 
in vain to do. Many, many times we saw them tossed 
with tempest and not comforted. But now they have 
entered into a haven of rest. Would we wish them back 
again to be lashed with the storms of life? Many times 
we were unable to dry up their tears and make them 
happy, but now God hath wiped all tears from their 
faces. While they were with us we heard them often 
lamenting their sin, and expressing many a bitter fear 
that they should never reach heaven. But now they 
are afflicted no more. Now they fear hell no more. 
Now they see God face to face. They are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, which are writ- 
ten in heaven. They are now like God in perfect holi- 
ness; the measure of their bliss is full. Blessed be the ~ 
dead that die in the Lord, for they rest from their labors. 

Our feelings do dishonor our faith when we think of 
death as a loss to the pious. Itis gain. It may be loss 
to us; but it is gain, it is all gain to them. 

4, Those who have no hope, yield up their friends to 
death, with—{I am sorry to be compelled to say this, but 
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it is true, it is greatly true; I must say’ it)—they yield 
up their friends to death, with the sorrow of an eternal 
separation. It is so commonly—not always, perhaps, but 
ordinarily it is just this. Unbelievers seldom joyfully 
think of meeting their pious friends in heaven. Dearly 
as they prized them, they think little of meeting them 
again. They do sometimes rejoice that their departed 
friend has left behind him evidences of piety, and is now 
happy in heaven. But they have no pious hopes of their 
own which assure them that they shall yet meet them 
and be united with them for ever in bonds more endear- 
ing and tender than any which death has broken. At the 
mouth of the tomb they give up their friend /or ever / 
They resign the parent, the brother, the child, in the 
sadness of an eternal separation! ‘Their sorrow is not 
assuaged with the assurance that that parent shall own 
them in heaven—that that brother shall take them by 
the hand on the hills of the heavenly city—that that 
child, with more than an angel’s bliss and glory, shall 
come back to their bosom in the eternal kingdom of 
God. 

But believers sorrow not so over the death of saints. 
They look forward to a happy meeting. Their friend 
is “not lost, but gone before.” When they shall be re- 
leased from the body and take their flight, that friend 
perhaps will rush to welcome them into heaven, and 
lead them up to the embrace of the blood-stained Re- 
deemer that brought them there. Heart shall again 
open to heart, and love mingle with love in the bliss and 
glory of the city of God. And when the scenes of this 
earth shall be no more, and the time of the resurrection 
of the dead shall be sounded by the voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God; these blessed souls shall 
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come back again to enter into spiritual bodies made like 
unto Christ's own glorious body, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing. Communicants, friends separated by 
death, shall see one another again. Pious ministers and 
pious people shall meet at the mouth of the opened 
tomb. Pious parents shall see their pious children. 
Friend shall greet friend, and brother shall greet brother, 
as grave-yards are broken up in the day of the resurrec- 
tion. They shall be caught up TOGETHER in the clouds to 
meet their Lord in the air; so shall they EVER be with the 
Lord. Comfort one another with these words. Sorrow not 
as those who have no hope. 

Death and the grave are dreadful realities. We shud- 
der at dissolution. We fear the judgment of the Most 
High God, and are overwhelmed when we stand just on 
the entrance of eternity! We know the world is little 
to us. We shall soon leave it! Covered with crape we 
are traveling toward the resting-place of the dust of our 
fathers! Our sins, our deathless souls, our God—oh, 
what amazing anxieties crowd on our aching hearts! 
But in the Gospel we see every thing provided for us 
that sin, and death, and the grave, and the judgment, 
and eternity can make us need. If we are to die, Jesus 
Christ can sympathize with us: he has died before us; he 
has died for us. O Death, where is thy sting? Death 
may be a terror to nature; but death is the servant of 
the Christian. Death is yours. Ye are not death’s. He 
shall not hurt you. All he can do is to take up the 
trembling believer, and put him into the arms of Jesus 
Christ, when he comes again to receive him to himself. If 
we are to give our bodies to the grave, we know who 
owns it, who has conquered it, and robbed it of its vic- 
tory. Ah, more: we know how he robbed it. Our best 
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Friend, our Almighty Saviour has been down into its 
bosom. He has softened, sweetened, sanctified that bed 
of sleep! Oh! if I ama Christian, I would rather go 
by that dark path to heaven, than go like Elijah with 
his chariot and horses of fire! It will be more like Christ. 
I shall lie where he lay. I’shall prove hislove. I shall 
experience his power. This dead body shall rise; and 
in heaven, sinner saved, redeemed, loved, raised from 
the dead and taken into the family of God—in heaven, I 
shall love to tell what Jesus Christ hath done for me! 
Angels shall hear it! I will tell it to the old prophets! 
I will hunt up my fathers who got there before me, and 
tell it to them! I will wait for my children to die, and 
as they come there, I will tell it tothem! Oh! my God, 
my God! thisis enough! I will praise thee for it for 
ever! Oh! I am comforted now. I can bury my 
friends, my minister, my father, my daughter; I can set 
my foot upon the grave; and, with a heart filled with 
comfort from the God of heaven, I.can wait the day 
when that stilled heart shall beat again, and those dumb 
lips shall speak from the opened coffin, and we shail be 
caught up together in the air. For our conversation ts in 
heaven, whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile body, that it may be fash- 
toned like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself. 

5. Those who haye no hope are exercised in such 
cases of affliction (I am ashamed to say it as much as I 
was sorry to say the other, but it is true; Iam compelled 
to say it)—those without hope are exercised with a very 
ineffectual sorrow. How few of them make any good 
use of the affliction. We see them afflicted often. Where 
is the sinner without hope who has lived in the world 
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twenty years and not had his heart torn and forced to 
bleed at the death of some loved and valued friend ? 
But what is the result? We see those without hope, 
" then downcast and troubled. We go to the funeral of 
their friends; we bear them to the tomb; we come.to 
sympathize with them and beseech them to lay it to heart, 
for such is the end of all flesh. But such persons—these 
same persons so afflicted, so tender and heart-stricken— 
do not come at the next communion to the Lord’s 
supper! They mourned their friends; they remembered 
for a little while that the way he had gone was the way 
of all the earth. And they believed, too, that such an 
affliction would not be lost upon them—that the counsels 
and entreaties of the dying would not be to them a vain 
lesson. But they do not come to repentance. And 
while their happy friend is in the bosom of God, they 
continue the same rejection which gave the last and the 
deepest pang to the heart of that friend in his hour of 
death! The grass has not sprung green upon the turf 
that covers him before they are embarked again in the 
world as eager as ever, dishonoring his memory by their 
transient impressions, and his anxiety by forgetfulness 
of God! 

Christians ought not to sorrow like them. Such sor- 
row dishonors the dead! It pours contempt upon the 
anxieties and prayers of the dying, and insults by 
neglect the grace of God which enabled them to die in 
peace! No, no! let your afflictions make you better. 
If you are Christians, let your sorrows lead you to 
mourn the sin which brought death into world, and trust 
more firmly in Christ who vanquished death for you. 
Make due improvement of your afflictions—solemn im- 
provement. God means something by it when he afflicts 
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you. Ask him what he means. Let not the affliction 
sit lightly upon you, and for a mere transient weck. 
You do not sorrow in a proper manner if your sorrows 
do not make you better Christians. They ought to make 
you better. They ought to make you love prayer more, 
love Christ more, love one another more. They ought 
to bring you to the communion-table on next Lord’s 
day in a more tender, and holy, and happy frame. Death 
is doing up his work in this communion! And, my 
brethren, my dear brethren, shall we not make haste and 
get ready to die? Where the next blow shall fall, God 
only knows! This father, this mother, this child, this 
minister may fall next! Oh, God! take none of us away 
unprepared! Plunge none of us into hell! Lead us by 
our warnings to our Saviour; and then come—come when 
thou wilt—and take us from the pains of our death-bed 
home to the bosom of our God. Amen. 


Beusons for Affliction. 


For the Lord will not cast off for ever; but though he cause grief, yet will 
he have compassion according to the multitude of his mercies, for he 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men.—Lawm. iii. 31-33. 


| whatever special affliction or peculiar providence 
these words may have originally been designed to 
apply, there is a great prevailing principle which makes 
them universally applicable. They speak of God, and God 
is uniform, He is invariably like himself—invariably 
consistent—and his analogies are to be found every where. 
Just because he is unchangeable we can trust him and 
reason about him. What he was once, heisstill. With 
him is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. And what 
he did once, we may expect him to do again under simi- 
lar circumstances. Hence, if the text announces a prin- 
ciple about him on which he acted in relation to men in 
sorrow and trouble, when Jeremiah wrote his Lamenta- 
tions; men in affliction now may rest assured that the 
same principle holds good. God is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. I am the Lord, I change not. 
The last clause of the passage before us contains the 
thought to which we desire to confine your attention. 


It affirms that God does not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men. 
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We understand this expression to embrace-all earthly 
afflictions—all griefs, all trials of whatever kind or name. 
We take it to have been penned on the implied principle 
that God’s governmental control extends over every 
thing; and that, therefore, the afflictions of life come 
from him. 

We understand, too, that the text designs to assure 
us of the unwillingness of God to inflict pain upon us— 
his reluctance to order any of those dispensations which 
may justly be regarded as afflictive or grievous. In this 
sense we take the text to accord with the benevolence of 
the Divine character; and probably the idea of that be- 
nevolence gave rise to the affirmations it makes. Not 
that idea alone, however. It is probable that there was 
another idea which lay back of this. Probably Jere- 
miah’s inind was in precisely that state in which the 
minds of good men before him and after him have often 
been found in the times of distress. In such times there 
seems to the mind to be something in the distresses which 
are experienced incompatible with the idea that they are 
sent in love. And good men have often felt this so 
deeply that they have been compelled to look away from 
every thing else but God—compelled to look away from 
their afflictions, from the nature of them, from the results 
of them, and from the gathering gloom of their own 
minds, and haye tried to school down their hearts to sub- 
mission, by saying, “ God is good—after all, God is good.” 
The mind in such cases just takes refuge in God’s well- 
known character, and by that character gives solace to 
the heart, and hope for it, when neither hope nor solace 
could come from any other quarter. On this principle, 
as we suppose, Jeremiah had recourse to the benevolence 
of God. He says, amid his lamentations, The Lord will 
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not cast off for ever; but though he cause grief, yet will he 
have compassion according to the multitude of his mercies ; 
for (it is a great principle of his nature) he doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men. 

This refuge of Jeremiah is ever open to us, as God is 
ever the same. May we all have Jeremiah’s faith to re- 
sort to it. 

Still, afflictions are common. The world is full of 
them. Noman is exempt. And since they are of God, 
and since he does not afflict willingly, 1t may both instruct 
our understandings and improve our hearts if we exam- 
ine into the reasons why he gives us so many afflictions 
here. 

This matter occupies us. The chastenings of God are 
for our profit. They do not come from his pleasure. He 
has no delight in them. Let us see, if we can, the man- 
ner in which they are designed or tend to our good. 

Afflictions probably profit God’s people in more ways 
than we can tell, or they would believe if we could tell. 
We can not pretend to exhaust this subject. We only 
name a few of the particulars. We mention only six: 


I. Afflictions are peculiarly instructive. 

There is a tendency in deep trials to bring the justice 
of the Almighty to mind. Griefs and pains are very un- 
acceptable. No man loves them. Most men find it dif: 
ficult to bear them with commendable patience. And as 
the mind is troubled under them, nothing is more natural 
than to inquire whence they come and why they are sent. 
And thus the mind is led away to God, and reminded of 
the justice of his character.*., He does the sufferer no in- 
justice. The sufferer may sigh and be dissatisfied, but 
he can not accuse him. He may long for relief, and be 
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impatient, but he can not convict God of injustice. 
And the sufferings that are abroad in the world consti- 
tute one great chapter of demonstrations, that the justice 
of the Almighty is in operation—that he is an angry God 
—that he is bending the frowns of his anger upon the 
world, a world of sinners! Were it not for this great 
chapter of ills, there is many a man who would never 
believe at all what the Bible says about the sin and guilt 
of our'race, and about the anger and justice of God. 
There is a strong tendency in the human heart toward 
an unbelief about the punitive justice of God; and were 
it not for this great chapter of earthly afflictions, it is im- 
possible for us to tell to how wide an extent infidelity 
would have insnared the human mind. If there had 
been no suffering here, if all around us was fair, and 
bright, and bland, and happy, every face dressed in 
smiles, and every heart bounded with joy, men would 
have asked where is there any proof of God’s anger? of 
his aroused and operative justice? of his great displeas- 
ure against sinners, if you will call men sinners? And 
by such courses of thought, the natural atheism of the 
- human heart would have fortified itself against the truth. 
It would have pointed to a world of felicity as an un- 
answerable demonstration that the world was basking 
under the smiles of its Governor, instead of lying under 
his frowns. But when the man sees all around him a 
suffering world, his infidelity is silenced, or driven for its 
support to some other deception. He does see such a 
world. He feels it, too. Miseries are evéry where. 
Hearts bleed every where. Sighs load the air he 
breathes. At home he finds a sick-room. He goes 
‘abroad, and stumbles over a grave!” Old age trembles 
beside him! Hungry, houseless beggars solicit him! 
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And if he is tempted to attribute the miseries of age to 
the course of nature merely, and of want to indolence, 
his deceptive thoughts are compelled to abandon their 
argument, for infancy cries, and infants die! There is a 
vast amount of instruction in the afflictions of life. 

It may not be owing entirely to the deteriorations 
of sin, perhaps, but there is a strong desire in man to 
have some visible, sensible proofs, some demonstrations 
by matter, to substantiate the abstract and spiritual ideas 
of religion—to teach the truths of religion. The mis- 
eries of this life do much to answer the purpose. The 
argument is easy. Here is a man that is miserable. 
How comes it about? Does he suffer wrongfully? If 
not, then he is a sinner. Who makes him miserable? 
Has God any hand init? If so, then he is angry with 
this sinner. Is God righteous? If so, then this man 
deserves to suffer. And by the power of such common- 
sense thinking, there comes up from the afflictions of this 
life an amazing amount of instruction, which can neither 
be misunderstood nor gainsayed, and which never could 
have reached the human mind (so much it recoils from 
truth) had not “ thorns and thistles” sprung up from the 
earth “cursed” by its Maker, and did not the voice of 
the grave reach every mortal ear, dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return. As it is, men are instructed by the 
very materials of the world. Earthquakes teach them. 
The invisible pestilence becomes an instructor. Famines 
teach. Stormsand hurricanes teach. Lessons according 
with the Gospel and enforcing it are chiseled upon the 
tomb-stones of even infancy! If faith could spare these 
lessons, unbelief can not. 

God does not afflict willingly ; but he afflicts in order to 
furnish important instruction, which the folly and hardi- 
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hood of sin are not prepared. to receive in any other 
way. 


II. God sends afflictions upon men for the sake of 
their influence as they bear upon the passions and pur- 
poses of life. 

You can scarcely choose any Smt ay amiss. Our 
eriefs address themselves more eloquently to our hearts 
than to our minds. 

Amid the prosperities of life, when pains, disappoint- 
ments, and distress are strangers, pride is very apt to be 
strong and influential. Prosperity is very favorable to 
it. It does not implant it, indeed—it is an implantation 
of the fall—but prosperity fosters and strengthens it, and 
gives it the larger opportunity for its bad work. And 
many aman has been led into insolence, and haughti- 
ness, and tyranny by the influences of prosperity upon 
him. The miseries of this life are sent to repress this 
pride. They rebuke it. They check it. They stand in 
its way and hinder its influences. Pain and pride do not 
thrive well together. Far fromit. There is little mani- 
fest arrogance and haughtiness, or even ambition, on 
Ovesar’s bed of sickness. When amid the burnings of his 
fever he cries: “‘Give me some drink, Titanius,” like a 
sick girl, he is a very different man and different ex- 
ample from what he was at the head of his legions, his 
sttong hand upon his sword. He cares very little now 
for his eagles—very little for glory. Fame has lost her 
charms. And the influence of his fever may last upon 
him also, and when he goes out again to the field of 
battle, he may carry along with him at least some faint 
remembrance that there 7s something which shall yet lay 
Czesar himself in the dust. To what an extent pride 
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would rise, and how far it would undermine all the 
amiable affections of nature, if there were no miseries to 
reprove and check it, no man can tell. God sends the 
miseries for this office—not willingly. 

These afflictions of life also repress worldliness of spirit. 
Men are naturally worldly; just as naturally as they are 
sinful. The nature of sin, indeéd, is such that its aims 
all lie beneath the moon. It has not one to overpass 
the grave. But when the ambitious spirit of world- 
liness finds nothing beneath the sun which can constitute 
a secure and sufficient portion, or can avail as a shield to 
ward off the arrows of affliction, its zeal is damped—its 
career is checked—its heart appalled—it may be only for 
a moment, indeed, and while the pain of affliction stings 
—but yet the power of worldliness is diminished by it. 
Amid unbroken felicity and successes, the worldly spirit 
increases in power. It becomes strong, absorbing of 
mind and heart, far-reaching, rancorous, and unsatisfied. 
Then there is no end to its ambition—no limit to its hopes 
—no boundary to its aims; it would engross the whole 
soul, and would gain the whole world. There never was 
amore blind and stupid spirit. It aims after what it 
does not need and can not use. It longs to attain that 
which has no other tendency than to prove a burden. 
And this stupidity and blindness are not to be cured by 
moral lectures. Lecture to rock as soon. There is a 
necessity for affliction to come in to hush down the 
clamor of worldly affections before the man will hear 
you. ‘Trial must open his eyes or he will see nothing 
but the world—a world that dazzles and blinds him. 
Make him miserable and you may cure his stupidity. 
And were it not for the miseries all around the worldly, 
and so often coming in at their windows, the evils of 
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worldliness would become far worse than they are. A 
worldly spirit has strong influences to check it. Whata 
lecture a fever gives to it! or a funeral! What a les- 
son the grave-yard reads in its ears! What a rebuke 
when the man bears to the tomb the son for whom he 
thought he was hoarding his thousands! The miseries 
we suffer are sent to repress a spirit of worldliness which 
might ruin us without them. 

These miseries, too, have an influence upon disappoint- 
ed ambition, envy, and such like. The heaviest of them 
are seen to be impartial. They go every where, and 
every where alike. The heaviest of them reach the palace 
as soon and as often as the cottage—they press upon the 
rich as sadly as upon the poor. Pain, sickness, bereave- 
ments, death, are seen to do their dreadful work upon 
royalty just as readily as upon the veriest slave. The 
high and mighty, the proud and prosperous, (so often 
envied, and therefore so often hated by those in an oppo- 
site condition,) however they may be free from some of 
the minor afflictions of life, are compelled to feel the 
heaviest ones as severely as the most unenvied beggar that 
lives. No gold can soothe pain. No power can battle 
death. And when the disappointed, the obscure, the 
poor, behold all this—behold those whom they are apt 
to envy as poor and helpless as themselves, as much 
needing of pity and consolation, the sight awakens 
another species of affection. Instead of envying, they 
pity; instead of hating, they sympathize ; instead of dis- 
content with their own lot, they see it to be about equal, 
after all, to any other; entirely equal except in the 
minor miseries of life. The sight awakens compassion, 
and represses envy, and corrects error. They are led to 
say of those whose condition they would otherwise covet, 
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They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. One dieth in his full strength, being wholly at 
ease and quiet ; another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, 
and never eateth with pleasure. They shall lie down alike in 
the dust, and the worms shall cover them. Lo, their good ts 
not in their hand. Where is the house of the prince? No 
man can tell into what ranklings of wickedness envy 
would. run, or into what depths of despair disappoint- 
ment would plunge, if miseries and affliction were not 
abroad upon the earth, to level men down to the same 
grade and sink their distinctions in the dust. There is a 
stern equity in sorrow. It treats all men very much 
alike. The history of human afflictions is so even, 
uniform, impartial, that its influence upon the evil pas- 
sions is of momentous importance. How often alienated 
friends are reconciled again by sorrow. Mourners sel- 
dom quarrel. Tenderness and love are often cultured by 
the grave. ‘ 

Our miseries, too, affect our purposes. Indeed there are 
very few of our best purposes that are formed without 
them. Vice forms her plans amid pleasure. Virtue is. 
more apt to form hers amid pain. Not among the suc- 
cesses of life, but in the midst of its reverses and fears, is 
the vanity of the world seen, and the determination 
formed to aim after some better portion. Good resolves 
are often made at the funeral; bad ones never. Earthly 
misery gives birth to more good resolutions than spring 
from earthly felicity, and thus bears powerfully against 
the depravity of the human heart. This, perhaps, con- 
stitutes another reason why God afflicts us—not will- 
ingly. 

The tendencies of our earthly misery appear to be all 
against the indulgence of evil passions and purposes. 
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Tt can think of few exceptions, or none. A wretched 
heart is not apt to become by its wretchedness more am- 
bitious, more proud, more covetous, more unjust, more 
revengeful, more unsocial, more haughty, or more hard, 
Afflictions often bring estranged hearts together again, 
and disputes cease when the tomb speaks. 

Our afflictions tend strangely to impress us with a sense 
of our dependence on God. We are not so apt to feel it in 
times of felicity. Misery compels us to feel it. We have 
many trials which we are unable to refer to any source 
but God, and in which we can turn to no other relief. 
Our real dependence upon the Deity amid our brightest . 
prosperities may be as easily demonstrated as amid our 
deepest griefs; but it is no slander upon our hearts to 
say that prosperity is not apt to impress them with a 
sense of helpless dependence. If we had nothing to do 
but to enjoy good here, and had it to enjoy to the full, 
it is more than probable that few of us would ever realize 
our dependence, or be led to be truly grateful for our 
mercies, or led to seek that holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. Amid our enjoyments, if they were 
uninterrupted and full, it is extremely likely that our 
hearts would be too much absorbed by them to admit of 
much serious reflection; and it is extremely probable, 
also, that our hearts would become more and more in- 
sensible to our littleness, dependence, and necessity of 
renewal by God’s Holy Spirit. Not unfrequently have 
we heard the declaration made in evident sincerity and 
truth—(have not some of you here made it ?)—“ The first 
time that I ever really prayed was in the time of my 
affliction.” So it is with man. If there were no afflic- 
tions he would seldom be driven to prayer. Afilictions 


make man feel his dependence on God, a feeling which 
8* 
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constitutes certainly a necessary ground for any true 
piety. 

And beyond this, the miseries of this world often con- 
stitute the rod of iron to dash into pieces wicked hopes 
and drive men to seek in another life what they can not 
find in this—a resting-place and rock for their souls. 
For this purpose God sends these miseries—noé willingly. 
He spreads them all over the world. He makes them 
various, multiplied, severe. He repeats them. It seems 
as if he would compel the worldling of every name to 
let go of this world, and reach forth to eternity his aims. 
God has not left a single spot, or object, or preference 
without the print and the poison of misery upon it. They 
begin in the cradle, and they cease only in the grave. 
And since we behold the wicked every where lke the 
troubled sea when wt can not rest, whose waters cast wp mire 
and dirt, shall we not entertain a more enlarged idea of 
the benevolence of God, because he has sent so many 
urgent and tearful influences to drive men off from the 
world, and make them lean on him? And since, after 
all earthly afflictions, we see so many men still as worldly 
as ever—as unfit for death and all there is beyond it, 
shall we venture to think for a moment that God has 
made the miseries of this life too many or too deep ? 
Deep and many as they are, hearts are still proof against 
them. Men will still go from the funeral to the frolic— 
from the coffin to the club, as if worldly enjoyments were 
all they were made for; as if death were a bugbear and 
the judgment of the Most High God a dream! And to 
what excesses they would run, and to what a pitch of 
hardihood they would rise, if there were no sorrows to so- 
ber their mad career, it is impossible for man to conceive. 

Nat willingly, but to teach man his dependence, and 
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save him from excesses of indulgence which might ren- 
der him incapable of religion, has God sent him so many 
miseries. There is, perhaps, no more common failure of 
true wisdom, and yet, certainly, there is none greater, 
than to think of this world by itself, and this life by it- 
self. The grave links us with another. And the grave 
is God’s beacon, built up in the path of every man that 
lives, and not far before him, to teach him that here he 
is a dependent worm, a child of the dust, and induce him 
to secure interests untarnished with sin, and pain, and 
shame, and eternal as his immortal soul. 


“The grave has eloquence; its lectures teach 
In’silence louder than divines can preach ; 
Hear what it says—ye sons of folly, hear ; 
It speaks to you—lend an attentive ear.” 


Ill. The afflictions experienced by the people of God 
furnish opportunity and means for the cultivation of the 
highest and most difficult virtues. There are excellences 
of character unattainable without trials and distresses. 
If there were no instances of distress, we should have 
nothing to excite our pity. If there were no instances 
of want, there would be nothing to call forth our charity. 
If nobody injured or offended us, we should have nobody 
to forgive. We could pray for no enemy if we had 
none. Aside from something to distress or annoy us, 
the virtue of patience would not be called into action 
and cultivated. Our fortitude, if not much of our faith, 
could never be exercised at all, if there were no burdens 
to bear, no distresses to endure, no furnaces of trial to 
burn upon us. This piety, this charity and forgiveness, 
this fortitude, patience, meekness and depending faith, 
are among our most difficult virtues, and they constitute 
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our highest excellences of character. The idea is not 
mine. It is the Apostle’s. If hg has not plainly ex- 
pressed it, it lurks in that remarkable passage wherein 
he makes an exhortation to one of these graces: Let 
PATIENCE have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing. Just asif patience were the crown- 
ing grace of all—just as if this gave the last touchings 
and finishings to a perfect character—thai ye may be per- 
fect, wanting nothing. He says patience. He does not say 
courage—he does not say peace—he does not say gentleness, 
brotherly kindness, charity, or even faith. He says simply 
patience. And he certainly can not mean less than to 
select one as an example, from a class of excellences 
which lie far on in the work of a believer's sanctification. 
When graces like patience have their perfect work, there 
is not much more to gain. Hven the great Captain of 
our salvation was made perfect by sufferings. 
Expand this idea for yourselves, and you will see its 
justice and strength. Remove all afflictions from the 
world. Suppose there are none here—suppose paradise 
again in bloom and wide as the world. Then discrimi- 
nate. Form two classes of duties which are incumbent 
upon you now, but which you would not be called upon 
to discharge in this paradise world. Let the one class 
have respect to yourself, and the other to your neighbors. 
Then see. As to yourself—unafflicted, not a want, not a 
sorrow; you can exercise no patience, no fortitude, no 
forgiveness—you can not endure, for there is nothing to 
be endured—you can not forbear, for no enemy injures 
you—you can not be grateful for relief, for you never 
needed any—you can not cling to a friend who stood by 
you.in trouble, for you never had any trouble—you can 
not trust God in darkness and storms, for the sun of your 
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paradise is ever unclouded, and storms never beat upon 
your head. One very extensive class of virtues lies be- 
yond your reach—a class to be exercised only when | 
afflictions visit you. 

And not one class only. As to other people in your 
paradise world, they are as unafilicted as yourself. You 
can not feed the hungry or clothe the naked, for there 
are none. Youcan not exercise that sympathy with sor- 
row whereby you now take half the sufferer’s anguish 
from his heart to lay it upon yourown. Youcan not take 
your stand by your friend in danger, and tell him if he 
must sink you will go down with him. Though you 
may be kind, you can not be generous. Though you 
may be benevolent, you can pray for no enemy, nor do 
good to them who despitefully use you and persecute you. 
Another very extensive class of virtues lies beyond your 
reach—a class to be exercised only when afflictions are 
around you. 


IV. How could you, then, judge whether you were a 
child of God or not? 

The temper we have and the demeanor we exhibit in 
afflictions, and toward the afflicted, constitute more just 
criterions of ‘our character than any other. If there 
were no afflictions here, we should have no “ good 
Samaritan” to copy, and no “ priest and Levite,” whose 
irreligious example to shun. God may have sent us 
trials and filled his world with sorrows, not willingly, but 
to furnish us opportunity to test our faith and find 
whether we are on the way to heaven, following that 
Christ who endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, and suffered the just for the unjust that he nught 
bring us to- God. 
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And here, if I might, I would attempt to elucidate to 
you the idea that the field.of sorrow is the very field 
which conspires with ail Christianity. I would ask you, 
when does a mortal most feel that he needs Christ? and 
you would answer, when he knows that he needs com- 
fort. I would ask you again, when does a man most feel 
that he is a pilgrim here? and you would answer, when 
here he can find no rest. Again I would ask you, when 
does a man most feel that he is a stranger here? and you 
would answer, when he stands amid the graves of his 
companions and buried kindred. And I would ask you 
again, when does God seem most precious? and you 
would reply, when he puts his everlasting arms around 
the wretched, falling mortal, and whispers to him, ¢ zs J, 
be not afraid. Again still I would ask, when does heaven 
appear most sweet to you? and you would answer, when 
here I am tossed with tempest and not comforted ; when 
_ my heart is sad, my limbs are weary, and my feet bleed 
along the rugged paths of life—and when I should die 
in despair, if I could not lift my eyes to heaven and 
sing, . 

‘‘ Blessed seats, through rude and stormy scenes - 
J onward press to you.” 


Surely, afflictions conspire with al/ Christianity ; but 
we have not time for the demonstration. You may just 
remember when it is, that you feel you are a reed shaken 
with the wind—a vapor that vanisheth away—a flower of 
the grass, in the morning green, in the evening cut down 
and withered—a worm—a shadow—a breath—a nothing 
but dust and ashes—aside from Christ and the heaven 
for which he has redeemed you. Our sorrows conspire 
peculiarly with Christianity, and to make us Christians 
God sends them—not willingly. Hence, 
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V. Afflictions make demonstrations of men, proofs, ex- 
hibits to the world, of the power and divinity of faith. 
The world needs such demonstrations. The wicked are 
not to be convinced by principles merely. Unbelievers 
are not likely to be fully convinced and to have even 
any tolerable ideas of the Divine efficacy of religion tilh 
they behold some examples of it. And where shall we 
look for examples that will answer the purpose ?—ex- 
amples which will confound skepticism and make un- 
believers feel to their very heart’s core that these Chris- 
tians are something more than mere common men, that 
they are aided and sustained by something within them 
which can be explained by nothing but the presence of 
God the Holy Ghost in their souls? You must look 
among the éried for such examples—among the poor— 
among the widows, giving their two mutes, and finding 
exhaustless the cruse of oil and the barrel of meal. In trial 
grace brightens—it shines—it demonstrates. For this, 
reason God sends trials. Mark his manner of distribut- 
ing them. He does not send many of them to us weak 
Christians who could not endure them; but he sends 
them upon some who can stand the furnace when its 
flames kindle, and its heat is terrible !—not willingly, but 
because he will have examples of righteousness and en- 
during which shall demonstrate to men and devils, that 
God is with his people of a truth, Hence, 


VI. Finally, if I might, I would finish the subject by 
showing that it is justin times and by means of afflic- 
tions, that God bestows upon you his most precious gifts. 
If I had time, I would make your own hearts preach to 
you on this point—and make them demand of you an 
answer to the question, Where had you been now had 
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your heart never bled or been torn with anguish? I 
would summon your closet of prayer, the stone should 
speak out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber should 
answer, if that sacred spot was not most sweet and most 
precious, and your own covenant God most near, just 
when you went there to meet him, a poor, stricken 
mortal who could do nothing but cry. You would own 
that his best gifts have been sent in sad times, and that 
you love him most for what he has done for you, when 
sorrows lay heavy upon your soul. They were put there 
by God, not willingly, but to teach you the best lessons 
and lead you to the best comforts your soul ever had. 
Your reflections must compensate for my deficiencies, 
God grant they may. Amen. 


Chastisements Disciplinary, 


My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of his cor- 
rection: for whom the Lord loveth he correcteth ; even as a father the 
son in whom he delighteth.—Proverss, iii. 11, 12, 


(pee very nature of proverbs gives them a general 

character, and makes them susceptible of a very 
general application. This is their beauty, and in this lies 
most of their utility. But this renders them in some 
measure obscure. ‘They can not have the freshness and 
vivacity which distinguish a more extensive detail, a 
more graphic delineation. We must arrive at that 
vivacity and freshness (if we reach it at all) by the appli- 
cation of them on the field of subjects which lie within 
their compass. 

The text before us, though in the form of advice, has 
the significance of a proverbial saying, and is justly 
placed under the title of the book that contains it. It is 
of a general nature, a kind of condensation of practical 
- wisdom for the direction of life. 

It has reference to those dealings of God with men 
which have a stern and severe aspect, which are in 
themselves painful and unwelcome, and under which the 
human soul can not well be satified or sustained, aside 
from the two considerations, first, that they are the ap- 
pointments of God, and second, that they are designed to 
be instrumental of our good. 
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One of the most striking and unusual marks of human 
destiny is to be found in the afflictive dispensations which 
trouble us. It is these dispensations which the text calls 
the chastening of the Lord—his correction. In the other 
part of the text, the application is referred to the benevo- 
lence of God: Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth ; and the 
expression implies that the affliction or trial is designed 
. for personal direction and amendment, and therefore for 
personal benefit. 

The general counsel of the text is aimed at one of the 
common errors of men; an error into which human 
nature is very apt to fall. We are such beings of pas- 
sion and darkness, of haste, impatience, and limited 
thought, that one of our most common failures is to be 
found in our not being affected by our trials in a wise and 
beneficial manner. We are prone to despise the chastening 
of the Lord ; z. e., to take it as no chastening, or rebel at 
its deemed severity; and we are almost equally prone to 
be weary, impatient, or discouraged, under trials designed 
for our correction. Against this tendency the counsel of 
the text is aimed. This is the general sense of the pass- 
age before us. 


I. Let us consider the afflictions we meet with in the 
character the text assigns to them. They are chasten- 
ings ; they are corrections. Let us see what reasons we 
have for viewing them in this light. 

1. They are of God, and God takes no pleasure in the 
miseries of his creatures. He does not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men. Such are his own declara- 
tions, and they entirely comport with all that we know 
of his character and perfections. His entire benevolence 
is not incompatible with all the earthly sufferings which 
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so often afflict us to behold, and sometimes almost crush 
us to bear. How it is that his infinite power should not 
be wielded by his infinite benevolence to shield us from 
harm, that he should so often and so deeply embitter our 
cup, since his benevolence is infinite and pure, must ever 
remain to us here as one of those deep and dark things 
of God which no human wisdom can penetrate. As we 
gaze at the darkness of the cloud that covers us, no- 
thing will answer our purpose but that childlike faith 
which recognizes it as God’s cloud, and thinks of the 
light which beams in our Father’s house beyond it. By 
some other demonstrations than the dark demonstra- 
tions of the storms of sorrow, we know the benevolence 
of God; and as afflictive dispensations do not spring from 
the dust, but are appointed of God, we have reason to 
deem them disciplinary—a part of the discipline of his 
love. And it may further reconcile us to this idea, and 
enforce it upon us, if we reflect that his benevolence to 
such creatures as we are, is in itself an inexplicable mys- 
tery, apparently contradictory to his infinite justice, and 
to all the conclusions of an analogy which would judge 
of God by the fate of the fallen angels; and therefore 
we can well afford to have that inexplicable benevolence 
maintain the mystery and magnitude of its own character, 
in the darkness of its strange and astounding opera- 
tions; wonderful in ‘self, we can afford to have it won- 
derful in its workings. It is a wonder that God should 
love us at all; no less a wonder than that, loving, he 
should afflict us. 

2. The rule or order of human afflictions indicates their 
corrective intent. All of them do not come under this 
principle indeed, but many of them do. Because it is a 
manifest truth, that, in respect to a vast portion of human 
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ills, God pursues, in the dispensation of them, a steady 
and unvarying law. He has appointed a rule for him- 
self, and he fallows it in his afflictive providence. He 
makes the miseries of life follow close and visible the 
sins and crimes of life to a very wide extent. They fol- 
low the sins of individuals and of nations. The man of 
intemperance soon becomes aman of misery. His misery 
results from his sin as manifestly and indisputably as any 
effect from its cause. And thus there is a continued 
demonstration that the misery is just designed as a cor- 
rection. It both comes and goes, as vice comes and 
goes; and if the man is not twice a fool, he will confess, 
amid the miseries of himself, his wife, children, and 
friends, that the rod of God is upon him for his correc- 
tion, ‘The idler is another example. Misery creeps on 
in the path of his indolence. He loses gain and he loses 
character among men, and he fails to acquire habits and 
capacity for business; and he will be twice a fool if he 
charges his misfortunes more upon his condition and cir- 
cumstances in life than upon his indolence in youth, 
which has produced poverty, and contempt, and incapa- 
city in manhood and old age. 

A nation plunged in unnecessary war, as often nations 
are, for some contemptible trifle, some despicable dream 
- about a point of national honor, must be doomed to 
suffer for its sin. The evil of suffering will come. Its 
ery will come up from the ground—the voice of a 
brother's blood. Bereaved families, mutilated limbs, 
mangled bodies doomed to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence, vast expenses to be met, and a beggared and viti- 
ated soldiery to feed upon the community when the con- 
test is over, and to scatter immorality and defilement 
through the nation, are some of the afflictions which 
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tread upon the heels of war, and tread so close and con- 
stant, that they are manifestly the chastisements of God 
to teach nations a corrective lesson. 

Just so of a very vast portion of earthly evils. These 
evils have a rule and order about them ordained of God, 
and they so stand connected with their visible causes 
that a rational mind can not fail to regard them as dis- 
ciplinary and corrective. 

We can not rank all miseries under this rule. Some 
of them le beyond it. Some of them are unavoidable. 
Some of them are not the direct effects of actual ‘trans- 
gression, of vice and crime. But if we could see further 
than we now see, if we could trace all connections, if we 
could know as God knows all the secondary causes 
which he employs, it is extremely probable that we 
should attribute many human miseries to human sin 
which we now attribute to the just and naked sovereignty 
of God. All misery flows from sin in one sense, and is 
a dispensation of Divine sovereignty and justice to show 
to every one that the frown of God bends darkly upon 
this sinful world. But in the rule and order of which 
we speak, we are permitted to behold the connection be- 
tween misery and sin, and see how the former flows from 
the latter, and see that the misery is an avoidable thing. 
Death is not an avoidable thing. Much of grief, much 
of pain, mental and physical, are not avoidable. And this 
simple fact goes far to demonstrate to a reflective mind 
that the curse of sin extends much beyond the human 
will, because the disposition most ready to receive cor- 
rection can not by any possibility so turn from sin as to 
avoid the strokes of the rod. If there were no miseries 
of sin but those avoidable by amendment, we might be 
led to believe, perhaps, that the will of the flesh, the will 
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of man, unaided by the Holy Ghost, has a sufficiency in 
itself; and that, under the dispensation of discipline, God 
was leaving man to his own powers and choice. But 
when there are miseries which we can not avoid, and 
grief will go every where, and death will keep on doing 
up his work every where, it seems to us that we have 
before us an admonition that sin has gone beyond the 
reach of the human will, needs an atonement, and needs 
for its eradication from the soul the power of the Holy 
Spirit. But yet, it is likely that more of our miseries are 
linked with second causes than we are accustomed to 
suppose; and so linked with them, that our amendment 
would avoid our miseries. At any rate, whenever we 
can see the connection, and trace our unhappiness to a 
fault, we can not but perceive at once that our unhappi- 
ness is the blow of a rod of discipline; it is the chasten- 
ing of the Lord, designed for our amendment. 

8. There is every reason to believe that a state of 
entire innocence would have kept the world from ail 
suffering. It would have been entirely exempt from 
every kind of evil, physical and mental, if moral evil, 
sin, had not entered into the world. That species of 
philosophy, so called, which would refer our afflictions to 
our mental errors, or to the imperfection or derangement 
of the natural causes which affect us, is rebuked by the 
fact that the most of our mental errors which lead to 
unhappiness are themselves the result of a moral obli- 
quity; and rebuked also by the fact that the mental 
error, aside from such moral connection (if there could 
be any), can be considered as nothing but an injustice 
done unto us; and rebuked still further by the fact that 
there are many, and some of the deepest, of our afflic 
tions not avoidable at all here by any mental or moral 
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amendment. Such a philosophy is not merely superfi- 
cial, it is false. And in respect to the imperfection or 
derangement of the natural causes which affect us unhap- 
pily, it is visible every where before our eyes that true 
virtue, holiness, the obedience and love of God, would 
turn most of these causes instantly in our favor; the de- 
fect or derangement, therefore, is in ws and not in them. 
Moreover, the supposition of their derangement leaves 
the derangement to be accounted for; and if that de- 
rangement is nota thing for our discipline or our de- 
served punishment, it will go far to cast an imputation 
upon the benevolence—yea, even upon the justice of 
God. Why suffer the east wind to shake our nerves— 
the lightning to strike us down—the storm to beat upon 
our head—death to come in at our windows on the wings 
of the pestilence—and, before it comes, our timidity to be 
such that the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase us, if God 
is good, and if he has the power to control his world? 
No, no! natural causes are not their own—not afflicting 
us arbitrarily.. The world is deranged because sin is 
here. The second causes which bring evil are the rods 
of a Divine chastisement. And the evils which extend © 
so far, or are of such a nature that our reformation could 
_not shun them, are instructive monitions to us that the 
evil of sin strikes deep, and ppaianee for ita cure the Hand 
that rules the world. 

The consideration that innocence “unstained never 
suffers, and that all the afflictions here that we know any 
thing about are referable to the anger of God against sin, 
furnishes good reason to refer all our afflictions to a cor- 
rective and merciful system. 

4, The nature of. our afflictions has in it something 
very remarkable. They are not so heavy as to crush us. 
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They have many accompanying alleviations. If our 
evils were intended as a mere punishment, they would 
have been made more destructive. Vengeance would 
have made them ruinous to us. For the most part, 
heavy and repeated, varied and multiplied as are our ills, 
we are able to bear up under them. This does not look 
as if they were dispensed in vengeance, but in discipline 
—not so much in anger as in love. Mere justice inflict- 
ing punishment would, beyond all question, have made 
the miseries of life far heavier, if not destructive to us 
in every case. God has not treated us as if cast off and 
given over for ever. He has made our miseries here 
deep enough to let us know that he is offended; and has 
made them extend far enough (along every path that 
‘man can travel, and into every palace that man can 
build) to demonstrate to us that the world is not our 
home, and that there is no perfection in holiness on this 
side of the tomb. But he has not allowed our miseries 
to become destructive, and ruin us entirely. They are, 
therefore, manifestly disciplinary, and designed for our 
good. 

5. Consider the manner in which our afflictions ordi- 
narily come upon us. Certainly they are very varied 
in both kind and history. Certainly it does not lie with- 
in the compass of our ability to make any full classifica- 
tion of them, or point out any respect wherein there is a 
resemblance among all the evils which afflict us. But 
yet we venture to say that no small portion of human 
ilis have their manifest rule of dispensation; that is, 
they commence gently, and if the chastised do not 
amend, they are increased. Stroke follows stroke. One 
ill treads upon the heels of another, and heavier blows 
follow lighter ones, if the discipline does not lead to re- 
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formation. This is the manner of God’s chastisement, 
to a very great extent. This seems to be the manner of 
all of them which aim at correction in any particular 
sins. In such cases misery does not rush on at once like 
a torrent. It creeps on little by little. Its increase is 
gradual, as if reluctant, and waiting for some reason to 
be dispensed with altogether. 

The examples of this are all around us. The man of 
excess does not ruin his health or his reputation irre- 
coverably all at once, nor all at once blast his sensibili- 
ties, and utterly unfit his mind for its service. His 
health, his mind, his reputation, his sensibilities forsake 
him little by little. His excess is undermining them all. 
It is becoming worse and worse with him. Every day 
the ill grows heavier—the stroke of discipline more 
severe. 

The young man who wastes the precious hours and 
opportunities of his youth when he ought to be gaining 
knowledge, and acquiring capacity and skill, and form- 
ing habits and working up a character which shall do 
him good, does not find all the evils of his folly rushing 
upon him at once like a flood. They come one after 
another. At first his name is no commendation to him; 
but yet (not in business) he does not need capacity nor 
the benefits of just habits of attention and care. Soon 
he needs them both, but he has not got them; and thus 
another evil is upon him—he has not capacity now for 
the business which engages him nor the habits it de- 
mands. And now, too, comes another evil—he has not 
the character he needs. His bad reputation, which did 
not afflict him so heavily when it was known only 
among a few, and those few his friends, disposed to favor 
him, now afflicts him most deeply just when he needs a 
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good name most for trusty business, and among a cold 
world which will not respect him unless he compels it 
to do so. He might have compelled it if he had re- 
formed under the first light rebuke which met him in 
his earlier years, when his mother besought him to waste 
time no more, but acquire the capacity, and knowledge, 
and character of aman. He might compel it still, if he 
would; and by an entire amendment wring from it the 
benefits of a good name. But here comes another evil— 
his habits are like chains of iron to him—to break off 
from idleness and inattention is a thousand-fold more 
afflictive to him than it would have been to form just 
habits in the earlier days of his youth. And now he is 
discouraged ; he says he can not, it is too late; and cer- 
tainly, as he continually says so, it is a grave case with 
him—he will be good for nothing for ever. 

You may apply every one of these ideas to morals and 
religion. It is the same there. Afflictions, trouble, mis- 
ery, do not come in all their strength at once, Despair 
in religion, one of the most dark and dreadful evils cer- 
tainly that the world holds, and one of the most un- 
necessary, does not come at once. Before it comes, one 
affliction after another has been upon the heart and has 
done no good; one affliction after another has been upon 
the mind; one burden of anguish after another has been 
upon the conscience ; and they have been growing heavier 
and heavier. This is the manner of afflictions here, to a 
very wide extent. And this we deem a sufficient and 
visible reason for deeming all such afflictions as de- 
signed, not for judgment, but for correction—and sent, not 
in God’s anger, but in his love. If he was afflicting in 
anger he would have taken a different method, and 
would not have left the severest rod for the last. And 
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that very despair in religion which we just mentioned 
comes under this rule. That is not the last. God is 
waiting even there to be gracious. If he were not, his 
Spirit would not be in that harrowed conscience and 
grief-torn heart: the conscience would be seared as with 
a hot iron, and the heart hard as the nether mili-stone. Let 
even the child of despair listen to the voice which comes 
to his ears from above: My son DESPISE not the CHASTEN 
ING of the Lord ; neither be WEARY of his correction. 

6. The alleviations which accompany earthly afflic- 
tions are so extensive, so many, so precious in them- 
selves, and many of them so connected with the afflic- 
tions, as to furnish almost a demonstration that the 
afflictions are designed for amendment. Miserable as 
the world is, we have many solaces. God's goodness is 
certainly visible here. He gives us not only rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, as a witness of himself, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness ; but, beyond the measure 
of our mere necessities, he has made arrangements for 
many a happy hour. The fragrance and beauty of the 
flower that pleases us seem to be things separate from 
mere necessity and utility—utility in its ordinary sense. 
They are just delights and luxuries to us. They are the 
overflowings of Divine bounty. They are tokens of 
God’s love—just those little testimonials to make us 
happy, not by their necessity, their intrinsic value, so 
much as by their tastefulness and their suggestions. As 
if he would convince us that he has not forsaken us al- 
together, he compels the thorn that sprang from the 
curse to scent the breeze of the evening, and compels 
the thistle to clothe its blossoms with beauty. 

All the ordinary purposes of hearing might have been 
answered, if God had never implanted a musical taste, 
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and made us susceptible of the delights and solaces of 
song. Some of our solaces spring directly out of our 
trials. If labor is an affliction, and man, as a part of his 
chastisement, must eat his bread by the sweat of his face, he 
eats it with a keener relish, he sleeps the more sweetly, 
his blood flows in more healthful and joyful currents, 
his fancy is more free, and his mind is happy in the con- 
templation that he has done his duty and can lie down 
in peace. Some of our sweetest solaces never could 
have been known but for the afflictions which bring 
them. What tender friendships gather around us when 
we are sick! What hearts beat for us and sympathize 
with us, and would, if they could, take themselves the 
pain that racks us! We should never know what tender- 
ness and pity and kindness there is in the world, if our 
trials did not bring them out. Many of our calamities 
attach us more to our fellow-men, and make us think 
better of the world than we did before. 


‘In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown, 

And its pleasures in all their new luster begin, 

When we live in a bright, beaming world of our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all from within; 

Oh, ’tis not, believe me, in that happy time 
We can ove as in hours of less transport we may ; 

Of our smiles, of our hopes, *tis the gay summer prime, 
But affection is warmest when these fade away. 


“When we see the first dawn of our youth pass us by, 

Like a leaf on the stream that ne’er will return, 

When our cup which had sparkled with pleasure so high 
Now tastes of the other, the dark flowing urn; 

Then, then is the moment affection can sway 
With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew; 

Love nursed amid pleasures is faithless as they, 
But the love born of sorrow, like sorrow is true. 
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“Tn climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes, 

Yet faint is the odor the flowers shed about, 

Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weeping skies 
That call their full spirit of fragrancy out. 

So the wild-fiower of passion may kindle from mirth, 
But ’tis only in grief true affection appears ; 

To the magic of smiles it may owe its first birth, 
But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears.” 


There is an extensive system of delights and solaces 
which spreads all over this dark and miserable world, 
which God has arranged for our support and comfort 
amid sufferings, and which certainly could never be 
accounted for if we did not believe that our sufferings 
were designed for our amendment and improvement. 
As it is, we see that God has not forsaken us—nor is he 
dealing with us in mere anger. Every where he teaches 
us the contrary by some solace or some support. On 
every hill-top and in every valley he holds out the sig- 
nals of his good-will. He makes the birds sing it—and 
the winds sing it—and it comes echoed back to us in the 
deep anthem of the ocean’s eternal roar. He makes the . 
tears of tenderness tell of it as they fall upon the drapery _ 
of the sick bed, or upon the marble of the tomb. God’s 
good will, if it is not the first, certainly is the second 
lesson of his universe. If sufferings here betoken his 
displeasure, solaces here betoken as clearly that he is 
waiting to be gracious, and frowns and afflicts only for our 


good. 


The improvement which you will make of this sub- 
ject you can yourselves best tell. But surely it becomes 
you, who have so many distresses to bear, to consider 
well their design. The world you live in, with its 
mingled chastisements and mercies, perfectly accords 
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with the declarations-of the Gospel, that God is dis- 
pleased, but waits to be gracious. His earthly discipline 
and the Gospel doctrines go hand in hand. And I be- 
seech you to remember, if you are yet unreconciled to 
God, that all your trials are only sermons on repentance 
and reformation. God makes his world preach to you. 
- And all your solaces are only sermons on faith. God 
makes his world preach to you. Will you be deaf? 
Will you not fear the anger of God, who brings on you 
so many distresses in such a warning manner, making 
them all spring from sin, and often grow deeper and 
deeper, darker and darker, as you continue to disobey 
him? Will you not trust in the love of God, who, amid 
his frowns, furnishes you so many solaces—and solaces 
in such an instructive manner, making them sweeter and 
sweeter, brighter and brighter, the more you love and 
obey him? Shall God smite in vain? Shall he hush 
the thunders of Mount Sinai where the law puts on its 
dress of lightning, and give you silence for a time to 
hear the Father forgive them of Mount Calvary, where 
Love did its finishing work; and yet will you go on in 
this world of warnings and tokens unterrified by justice 
_and not won by God’s good-will? 

You will soon have done with this system of disci- 
plinary affliction for ever. Now you may seek God, 
you may flee to Christ for pardon and peace, you may 
pray for the Holy Ghost, you may put under your feet 
a withering and temporary world, and may gain by 
grace a title to that better world which affliction never 
touches, and where your life and joy shall be eternal. 
But soon it will be too late for this, Your last mercy- 
token will soon have wilted, as your eye swims in the 
mists of death, and you will go out of the world con- 
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demned by its two most significant lessons, both unheeded 
in your life—jirst, that God is offended with you, and 
second, that he is placable. A disobeyer of the law and 
a despiser of Christ can never appear in eternity in 
peace | 


Enduring Cemptations, 


Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for when he is tried, he shall 
receive the crown of life which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.—Jamus, i. 12. 

e 


iN ieee can exceed the diversity which charac- 

terizes the lot of men in this life. Looking abroad 
on the surface of human society we behold constant and 
‘most wonderful mutations. Changes, which no sagacity 
could foresee, are occurring with such wonderful rapidity 
that. the history of human life seems little less than some 
vision of fancy—some reverie of a lawless imagination ! 
The rich, one day in delightful security flattering them- 
selves that want shall never reach them, the next day 
are compelled to tremble—they see want staring them in 
the face! The poor now rise to opulence—and now feel 
more deeply the stings of poverty, till death or some 
other overturning presents a new aspect. The ambi- 
tious, some of them have reached the pinnacle to which 
they aspired—some of them have plunged headlong 
from the dizzy hights they were attempting to climb! 
Thrones crumble! Scepters are shivered into pieces! 
And kings are refugees in the land of strangers! 
Mourners, at’ one time we see them comforted; at 
another, forced to drink still deeper from that chalice of 
wormwood and gall they have lifted to their lips! No 
anticipation has ever contemplated what fact makes true 
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in the world. You do not see around you now such a 
state of things as you ever expected. Some whom you 
hoped to see in honor are covered with infamy—others 
are covered in the dust! Some, whose character once 
forbade hope, are now the objects of wonder, and per- 
haps of envy. And as you attempt to look forward to 
the future, you are forced to anticipate such a rapidity 
and strangeness of changes, as if some magic were at 
play and sporting itself with the destinies of the world. 
As you look, the view changes—it is gone! new objects 
arise, and new changes fill you with wonder! 

In the midst of just such a world we are living, my 
hearers ; and in a little while we shall die and depart 
out of it. We can not tell what shall overtake us here. 
A dark cloud hangs over the future; and as we attempt 
to enter into it, our eyes fail us, and even the objects by 
which we would feel our way, suddenly vanish while our 
hand is on them. 

There is something unpleasant to such beings as we 
are, in this strange uncertainty and fluctuating state. We 
meet with much to try us. We have disappointments, 
afflictions, fears, reverses; tears fall from our eyes, and 
even the very hope that enters into our heart may cause 
its most bitter bleeding when it is torn away! 

And there is no course or character that can secure us, 
As dieth the rich man so dieth the poor. Piety is not 
proof against disappointment, and the grave of the grace- 
less is dug just beside the grave of the man of God. 

Let us look over and beyond these changes. Let us 
' anticipate that state when change shall be no more. Let 
us neither despair nor murmur at what meets us in this 


world, Let us remember, Blessed is the man that endureth 
Q* 
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temptation, for when he is tried he shall receive the crown of 
life which the Lord hath promised to them that love him. 
This is the direction that the Holy Spirit gives us, to 
furnish us for our changeful and trying situation. Jy 
brethren, says James in the second verse, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations ; and then he tells the 
reason why: Knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. Again, in the fifth verse: Jf any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God. Nothing tends more to 
convince us of our lack of wisdom than the trials and 
changes to which we are subjected here. Who has not 
felt, amid the fluctuations of life, that he did not know 
what to do? and felt it to his very heart’s core? Who 
has not experienced trials and temptations, difficulties, 
embarrassments, perplexities, which seemed to sport them- 
selves with his sagacity, and turn all his wisdom into 
mockery? Let him ask of God—ask, without wavering, 
and in faith. Again, in the ninth verse: Let the brother of 
low degree rejoice in that he is exalted, but the rich in that he 
is made low. The first of these rejoicings needs no en- 
forcement, and therefore the writer adds none. But the 
second one is more difficult, and therefore the writer tells 
why the rich man should rejoice when he ts made low ; 
because, as the flower of the grass, he shall pass away. He - 
is to have the same end in this world as if he were not 
rich; and therefore his poverty ought not to afflict him. 
And that end will come soon—come like the withering 
of the grass! The sun is no sooner risen with a burning 
heat, but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, 
and the grace of the fashion of wt perisheth ; so also shall the 
rich man fade away in lis ways. Rich as he may be, he 
shall die! gold can not save him, The most it can do 
for him is to furnish him a splendid sepulcher: for he 


ta 
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brought nothing into this world, and tt ts certain he can 
carry nothing out. And therefore, when he is brought 
to poverty, there is no real occasion for mourning—for 
any thing but joy; because, (and this is the idea which 
the Holy Spirit would impress upon our minds from all 
the mutations of human life,) Blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation, for when he is tried he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him. 

The ideas, therefore, which it seems to me the Holy 
Spirit would fix in our minds by these words, are the 
following : 

I. That trials and temptations are to be expected in 
this life. 

II. That the purpose or object of them is our trial. 

III. That our duty and interest require us to endure 
to the end, and not yield to temptation, or sink under 
trial. And, 

IV. That our only wise method of resistance is this— 
to be led by the promises of God to anticipate felicity in 
another world, as the inheritance of those whose love to 
him here enables them to endure to the end. 

Let us attend to these ideas, in the fear of God and 
with prayer for his grace. 


I. Trials and temptations are in this life to be ex 
pected. 

We often flatter ourselves that we shall pass smoothly 
through the world; and either by our sagacity to shun 
evil, our vigor to resist.it, or by the favor of Heaven, 
shall never be placed in those terrifying circumstances 
where we shall be in danger of yielding to the assaults 
of the Devil. We are very much prone to flatter our-. 
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selves; and our delusive flattery extends itself to both 
our character and our prospects. It is sweet for us to 
anticipate good, but the anticipation of evil is bitter. And 
that strange vanity which often exercises the mind of 
childhood and youth in painting future eminence and 
distinction, does not entirely fail of its influence, even 
when sober, Christian instruction and thoughtfulness have 
taken the place of the vain visions of our childish fancy. 
From some ardor of temperament, from some vanity of 
self-esteem, from some inadequate idea of the station in 
which religion places us in this world, or some inadequate 
idea of the duties it requires, we are prone to flatter our- 
selves that we are going to find it not a very difficult 
thing, and a thing not very severe to the flesh, to walk in 
the way of Christianity and preserve the integrity of a 
Christian’s virtue. But this is a dangerous delusion. 
We will not say that the life of the most afflicted be- 
liever is less happy than if he were a man of the world. 
We know there are consolations furnished to Christian 
constancy which do much to diminish the miseries which 
Christians sometimes feel. But we do say, that in this’ 
life believers should expect temptations, and be on their 
guard. ‘They will not find it easy to be always faithful 
to their Master. And no dream of security ought to lull 
them into a dangerous repose. For, 

1. There is nothing said in the Scriptures which gives 
us any reason to suppose that it is an easy thing to be 
faithful and sincere Christians. We have no promise. 
against trial and temptation. Provision is made for us 
to resist and vanquish assaults; but the security and peace 
of heaven do not belong to us here. The promises of 
the Holy Ghost even, are, most of them, not for support 
and strength wnder temptation, but like that of our text, 
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for a gracious reward after our love to God has brought 
us off victorious. It is true, we have some promises for 
our cross, but we have more for our crown. Some pro- 
vision and sufficient is offered to us to enable us to resist 
the devil, and overcome the enticements to sin; but you 
can scarcely have failed to notice, in reading your Bible, 
how the most full and clear and frequent of its promises 
are occupied about the triumphs of heaven, and not the 
temptations of earth. So far is the Holy Spirit from 
assuring us that, as Christians, we shall have nothing 
to tempt our fidelity; he does not seem disposed, by 
promise, to dissipate our fears of falling when we are 
tempted. He promises every thing to fidelity when we 
get to another world, but he promises sparingly while we 
stay in this. Heaven he holds up on our view to encour- 
age and animate us while we are passing through the 
furnace; but even sustaining, cheering grace for the 
passage he has not so promised, that we ought ever to 
believe he intends our trials shall be small. 

2. The express declarations of the Holy Scriptures 
assure us that believers will, in this life, have very 
much to tempt them and try their fidelity, The believer 
is engaged in a warfare. KHnemies are before him. The 
battle is to be fought: Might (say the Scriptures) the good 
fight of faith: put on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. Your adver- 
sary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour. The believer is a pilgrim—he is a stranger 
and sojourner upon the earth. He can not be faithful if 
he forgets it, and, surrounded with enough to make him 
comfortable here, takes up with his present blessings and 
makes this world his home. He will never reach Canaan 
in this way. -The desert must be trodden. Its wastes, its 
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wilds, its barren sands must be traveled over. Through 
those regions where he feels that nothing but bread 
from heaven. can feed him, and nothing but light from 
heaven be his guide, he must direct his footsteps. And 
when on the borders of his possession new difficulties rise 
to meet him, no towering son of Anak must force him to 
turn back. 

3. The character of the believer is such, that it is im- 
possible he should be free from temptation. He is sancti- 
fied only in part. Folly herself never dreamt a wilder 
dream than that there is perfection of holiness on this 
side of heaven. ‘There is no perfection here. The sons 
of God have not, in this life, the whole character nor the 
whole inheritance to which they were born. In the 
bosom of every man on earth there are feelings not 
wholly sanctified. Like Paul, the holiest have reason 
to say: I count not myself to have apprehended ; one thing I 
do, I keep under my body and bring it into subjection, lest, 
after having preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away. Now every feeling and every principle of the 
believer which are not wholly sanctified, are so many 
weak points at which he is exposed to injury. More 
than this; they are so many living, active enemies exert- 
ing their energies to drive him intosin. If there is one 
feeling of sinful ambition unmortified, every eminence, 
every dazzling honor that meets the eye, will solicit that 
ambition toward unholy action. If there is one feeling 
of condemned covetousness unsubdued, every . golden 
stream that rolls its treasures will become a temptation 
to sin. If grace has not quenched for ever the fires of 
improper anger, every slight provocation even will be a 
temptation to unholy resentment. And so of every other 
sinful propensity. Just so far as man is unsanctified, just 
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so far he is peculiarly exposed. Temptation is dimin- 
ished by holiness and increased by sin. This fact forms 
one of the most consolatory arguments for increasing 
grace, and one of the most terrible warnings to continued 
impiety. It is proper for the struggling believer to 
know that every item of his progress in holiness renders 
him less assailable by the temptations of the Devil: and 
surely, it is proper for the unbeliever to reflect that every 
step he takes in his impiety is putting him more and 
more into the power of his enemies. But there is not a 
just man on earth that doeth good and sinneth not: of we 
say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not 
im us. And because we are of this character, (not per- 
fect in holiness, but retaining in our hearts much of the 
principles and seeds of sin,) we can not but be exposed to 
a thousand temptations. We shall find it difficult to 
endure. When we little think it, some propensity to evil 
will solicit gratification. There is almost an infinite 
variety in thosé ways in which corruption operates. 
The heart is the fountain of a thousand streams. One of 
them turned from its channel will often seek out another, 
and flow onward with accelerated speed. Another, 
checked in its course, will often accumulate its energies 
for a more terrible rush. We ought not to feel secure. 
Just as certain as sin dwelleth in us, sin will easily beset 
us. It is difficult to be faithful. And our difficulty is 
as great and as varied as the deceitfulness and corruption 
of our hearts. 

4, Whatever we may hope, there is no situation in this 
world which places us beyond danger. Almost every 
Christian is prone to be looking after something in 
worldly condition which shall diminish his difficulties 
and make it more easy for him to serve God with a 
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Christian’s fidelity. He wishes to save his soul from the 
curse of God and the contamination of sin; and when he 
is wearied with difficulties which surround him, he longs 
for some other situation in which he might find repose. 
But he longs in vain. The very condition he covets is 
not what he thinks it to be. There is no condition in 
which a Christian can ever place himself where he will 
not find that tribulation is in the pathway to heaven. 
Take any example you will. 

There are temptations of adversity. It is extremely 
difficult for those who have nothing in this world and 
can expect to have nothing, to avoid envying the lot of 
more favored mortals, and avoid that anxiety about 
worldly subsistence which the clamorous calls of our 
nature seem to demand. The hungry man will find it 
difficult, by faith, to live upon the precept, when he reads 
in his Bible, Zake no thought for to-morrow, what ye shall 
eat or what ye shall drink. The desolate man, stripped 
of those who were the joy and solace of his life, will 
find it difficult to say over the tombs of his wife and 
children, Zhe Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord, The friendless child of 
misery, whom adversity drives into the wilderness like 
David, will find it no easy matter to exclaim: When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up. Our confidence is apt to be shaken by reverses. It 
is a hard matter to think that God loves us, and have 
faith enough to be satisfied with his allotments, when our 
hearts are bleeding under his strokes. In such cages we 
shall be tempted to distrust his goodness, or deny him 
our faith if we do not our love. While we suffer under 
his hand we shall be tempted to think, “Surely if we 
were his beloved, he who feeds the fowls of the air, and 
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clothes the lilies of the field, and tempers the breeze to 
the shorn lamb, would not leave us to nakedness and 
famine.” Oh! how few are the Christians of whom it 
would be said under such trial, Jn all this Job sinned not, 
nor cursed God in his heart. 

There are temptations of prosperity. Perhaps it is 
more difficult for the believer to be faithful when the 
world smiles upon him than when it frowns. Prosperity 
places the means of sinful indulgence within our reach. 
We are very apt to think better of ourselves when pros- 
pered, as if Divine Providence would not thus distinguish 
us were we not more deserving than others. There are 
also correspondent duties which prosperity imposes; and 
there is no little danger that we shall fail to serve God in 
proportion to the ability he puts into our hands. I wish 
I could write this sentence in letters of eternity before 
the eye of the church in the present day. There is no 
little danger that we shall fail to serve God IN PROPOR- 
TION TO THE ABILITY HE PUTS INTO OUR HANDS! How 
many rich men are extremely tempted to cherish ideas 
of pride and independence, and forget their reliance upon 
God! How many of them are in danger of being un- 
faithful in their stewardship, using their possessions as if 
God had not given them! It is no small matter to resist 
the temptations of prosperity. Many a tempted and 
tried professor of piety is manifesting to us how hard i ts 
for a rich man to enter unto the kingdom of heaven. 

There are temptations of youth. When life is young, 
when the blood flows in healthful currents, when the 
spirits prompt us to seize on enjoyment, when the world 
is smiling on us, when the sun of life is rising unclouded 
in the heavens, it is extremely difficult to look on this 
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world only as a tabernacle in the wilderness, and seek first 
the kingdom. of Gfod. 

There are temptations of middle life. The business, in 
preparation for which youth has expended so many of 
its hours and its energies, is apt to claim an undue im- 
portance. How many men, full of this world’s business 
and hopes, are putting off the service of God and prepa- 
ration for eternity till old age shall furnish them with 
leisure! ‘When their best days have been spent upon 
the world—when their energies are gone—when, trem- 
bling with age, they are standing upon the borders of 
the grave, worn out and good for nothing, they intend to 
offer themselves for the service of God, and abandon 
their worldliness! Oh, what an offering! giving to God 
what the world will not have! 

There are temptations of old age. How difficult for 
the man of years to give up the world! It is woven 
round his heart! He clings to it from habit. The 
feeble knees—the failing mind—the dimmed eye, already 
dusky with the shades of death, are not demonstrations 
strong enough to turn the whole soul forward to that 
house not made with hands. 

There are temptations of health. How easy it is to 
flatter ourselves that our tabernacle stands strong! We 
do not live as if we were mortal. We imagine that we 
have many energies to spend upon the world, and that 
when the pains of illness shall come upon us, it will be 
time enough to prepare for our latter end. Even the 
finger of God in the pestilence, when many a man rises 
in the morning in health and slumbers before sunset be- 
neath the sod—even this is not sufficient to impress a due 
sense of danger. 


There are temptations of sickness. The sufferer will 
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hope against hope that he shall recover. His distressed 
body is his apology for not thinking of his sinful soul! 
How can he pray, how repent, how seek God, while his 
anguish and his remedies demand all his thoughts? In- 
deed there is no situation between our cradle and our 
coffin, where there are not temptations to try us, diffi- 
culties to be endured and overcome, if we would enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

5. If we look at the course in which God has led his 
own people, we shall find that they have been tried so as 
by fire. Can we find among the biographies of the saints 
any one that entered into his rest by a smooth path? 
Behold Moses. His journey is in the wilderness; his 
station that—(no uncommon thing, I assure you, with 
men of God)—his station that for which he feels himself 
by nature disqualified. Hunger, and thirst, and the ac- 
cusations of those who feared he was leading them to 
ruin, and more than all, his own impatience under diffi- 
culty when the unsanctified will rebel, present alarming 
obstacles to his fidelity, and make it hard for him to 
serve God rather than sin against him. Behold Job. 
The possessions of the rich man are swept away; the 
health of the vigorous is gone ; his children, over whom 
the heart of the father yearned, are dead. In the dust, 
sick, bereaved, abandoned, and hearing from the lips of 
his wife even the impious counsel: Curse God and die, 
was there nothing of difficulty in having grace enough to 
say: Shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall 
we not receive evil also? Behold Abraham. His home 
must be abandoned; its delights sacrificed. Not know- 
. ing whither he went, he must leave possession and live 
on promise, and, after all, not be accepted if he refuses 
to sacrifice his own son upon the altar at the command 
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of God. Behold David. At one time in the wilderness,. 
pressed by famine, and hunted by his foe like a partridge 
upon the mountains—at another time upon the throne, 
tempted to every indulgence, it could not be easy to re- 
sist evil or find grace amid royal pleasures to repent of 
sin. Behold Samuel, Elisha, Daniel, Jeremiah, Paul, 
Silas—who of them ever found a way into heaven not 
beset with most perilous snares? Temptation ought to 
be expected by God’s people. Wherever we look we 
find no indication that the heart of the believer will be 
left free. 


Il. Now the object of all these is our trial: When he is 
tried, is the language of our text. There may be some 
obscurity lingering around this idea which it belongs 
not to us to explain. At any rate we will not at pres- 
ent attempt it. Certainly our God does not try us for 
the same purposes that men make trials. He knows 
perfectly what we are and what we shall do in every 
situation, and needs not the evidence of a trial to en- 
lighten him or confirm his knowledge. Still Christians 
must be tried ; and this is the object of all our difficul- 
ties and our temptations to sin. Without pretending to 
discuss this matter, we will mention two ideas in relation 
to it. 

1. The trial may be designed for our cdmprovement. 
For aught we know the economy of grace is such, and 
the nature of our hearts is such, that without enduring 
temptation we never could be fitted for the kingdom of 
heaven. Surely, those who have had the most mature 
fitness (so far as we can judge) for entering into the as- 
sembly of the first-born, have been indebted for it, under 
God, to those times and circumstances of difficulty which 
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“tried men’s souls.” Grace is a gift, but it is the nature 
of grace to improve by action. No man can be of 
strong body whose muscles have not been used to hard 
work. No mind can attain much vigor without much 
severe exercise. And the temptation which tries grace 
may be necessary for that perfection of grace which fits 
for heaven. 

2. The trial may be designed as a proof to the crea- 
tures of God. Theday is coming when crowns of life 
are going to be distributed in heaven. Angels, men and 
devils shall witness it! And then they shall see that 
those who receive them have only a proper though a 
a gracious reward; for they have been tried and found 
faithful. They shall walk with Ohrist in white, for they 
are worthy. But, 


Ill. Whatever may be our trials or the design of them, 
both duty and interest demand our unshaken fidelity. 
God is a righteous rewarder. And while he bestows the 
crowns of life upon those who have endured temptation and 
been faithful unto death, the fearful and unbelieving, and 
the abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sore 
cerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death. There is no difficulty or temptation which 
will excuse us for unfaithfulness. There is no want of 
gracious resource in God. Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God; for God can not be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man. Drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed, is the manner in which the un- 
believing sin. 

Amid the strange overturnings of the world and the 
stranger wickedness that is in it, no doubt every man 
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will meet with many things that oppose his fidelity to 
Christ. But his heaven is at stake! Just as valuable as 
that is, just so important is his faithfulness in the midst 
of temptations: He that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved. 


IV. What shall we do? What shall be our resource 
amid the temptations that beset us—these outward fightings 
and inward fears? The text tells us (it is the last idea I 
mentioned): it holds up a crown of life upon our view ; it 
points to the promise and speaks of the love of God. 
- Listen to three ideas on this point. 

1. You will find but little, my fellow sinners, to fortify 
your souls by hope against temptation, if you do not 
look beyond time. Here few joys will you have. Your 
peace will be often interrupted—your pleasures vanish— 
tears flow from your eyes and many a poisoned arrow 
enter into your hearts! But there is another and a 
better world. Look forward to it. Prepare for it. There 
is your home. There is your crown. There is your 
Saviour, scarred with wounds and bloody, waiting to 
welcome you to his rest. He was once tempted. He en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame ; and you may consider 
him, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds. He was 
tempted for you; he endured for you; he died for you; 
and now in heaven he reigns and waits for you. You 
shall soon go up to him, and rush into his arms. Oh! 
how little would the trials of this world be, if we would 
only bring heaven down upon our hearts! Endure 
temptation then by remembering your home is in heay- 
en—your seat ready—your crown woven, and the hand 
of Christ holding it, when death has done with you, to 
drop it upon your brow! 
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2. And remember, the gift 7s certain. The text men- 
tions a promise. It is the promise of Him who can not 
lie. Resort, then, to the promises of God when tempta- 
tion assails you. Do not be afraid of doing it as if the 
promise were not jor you. It7s for you. Learn to live 
upon it. Becomforted by it. Learn to oppose the prom- 
ise of heaven to the prospects of the world. Contrast the 
crown of life with the richest diadem that ever glittered 
with the diamonds of earth. Look forward to that city 
which hath foundations, whose gates are of pearl, whose 
Joundations are precious stones, and whose walls are of jas 
per; and let the prospect throw all the glory of the 
world into contempt! Oh, if men would remember 
their souls and the high birthright that God has pre- 
pared, we should not have in the Church so many 
mournful instances of worldly conformity and failure 
under trial! 

8. But hope and faith need assistance. Things unseen 
and eternal are not, always, as living realities to such 
creatures as we. And amid the difficulties that meet us, 
faith may not be able, always, to embrace the proméses that 
are afar of. Hence the text says, Zo them that love him. 
You ought to have no hope, my brethren, that you are 
going to endure to the endif you have not the love of God 
in your heart. You may muster resolution, array argu 
ments, multiply resolves, and do whatever else you will 
for your security ; but the love of God is worth more 
than all. Christians often resort to vain contrivances, 
Religion, and fidelityin it, are very simple things. Draw 
nigh to God and he will draw nigh to you. Let the love 
of God be shed abroad in our hearts and it will vanquish 
the love of the world. But if the love of God be not in 
you, inevitably you must fail! To the eye of man you 
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may seem to endure, but the eye of God will behold 
your emptiness, and when you are judged you will 
be cast out from the presence of God—no crown of life for 
you. 


. My hearers, ought you not to apply these truths with 
the utmost candor to your own souls? Is it not true 
that some of you, who at times attempt to seek God, 
have very little idea of encountering difficulty? Do 
you not stop and turn back when some unwelcome doc- 
trine, opposed to pride, or some severe duty opposed to 
carnality, meets you? You can never become Christians 
in this way. You may be deceived, but you can not be 
saved! If you think to get to heaven without trouble, 
you are mistaken! It will cost you many a struggle! 
That depraved heart will bleed before it will relinquish 
sin! It must break before it will be bound up and 
healed by the balm of Gilead! Salvation is indeed free ; 
the blood that bought it flowed freely from the offered 
heart of the Son of God. Pardon is easy, but the re- 
pentance and faith that embrace it must surmount many 
obstacles. Never was striving more requisite than in 
a sinner with a wicked heart and in a wicked world, 
endeavoring to lay hold on eternal life ! 

And are there not those who bear the name of Chris- 
tian whose course is very unlike that we have been con- 
templating? In these days not a few seem to imagine 
that it is easy to follow Christ. Their religion gives 
them little trouble. What trial means—what enduring 
means, they can -not tell! There is no spot in all their 
experience where they can say they were tried! There 
is no leaf im all their history which tells the tale of their 
endurance! When religion does not form a most dis- 
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tinct and important business with us—when we. do 
not find it demanding effort—when it makes no calls 
but such as are easy to answer—-when it leaves our 
whole heart sound and our whole life untouched with 
trouble—when it permits us to flow on with the world, 
like them to gather its possessions, and like them to 
prize and enjoy them—where shall be our evidence that 
we are enduring trial, to be proved for the day of Christ? 
When I behold the easy life and untroubled mind of 
many who hope they shall be saved, I can not but 
tremble for what is before them! So much like the 
world, and their hearts so much on it, can it be that they 
are the sons of God and their hearts on heaven? In 
Scripture times believers found difficulties. Temptations 
assailed them, hardto be overcome. Theireyewas cheered 
with nothing in this world. They were only comforted 
by the promises, and promises which they could not 
inherit till they were dead and gone! And has religion 
changed its nature—or the heart its sin—or Heaven its 
mercy? It does seem to me that some of us find so 
little trouble in being Christians that we have need to 
tremble! What temptation has tried us? What endur- 
ance has demonstrated our*faith? What furnace has 
kindled upon us, to burn up the dross, and brighten the 
spirit for its heaven? 

But if you are enduring temptation, take the consola- 
tion of the promise. You shall not endure in vain. ‘The 
day dawneth. Its light breaks upon your eye afar off: 
It shall light your pilgrim steps till it has lighted you 
down into the gepulcher—nor be extinguished there! 
It shall brighten up the dark valley—for the grave is 
Christ’s. Fear not, then. If you do love God and live 
upon his promises, and by doing so, are held above the 

10 
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world and enabled to endure temptation, go on—go and 
prosper—go, mortify the flesh—go, resist the devil—go, 
vanquish the world—go, endure temptation, and, when you 
are tried, go and receive the crown of life which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him. Oh God, grant it to 
us all, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. ~ 


~ Ohe Depression of Believers, 


Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the bones which thou hast broken 
may rejoice. Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniqui- 
ties. Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.—Psa.y, li, 8-10. 


sc is the language of David at a period of trouble. 

His soul was depressed. He was fully conscious of 
his sins, but he was not conscious of forgiveness. He 
pleads with God for pardon, and, sensible of his indwell- 
ing sin, he pleads for deliverance from its dreadful power. 

David was unquestionably a child of God at the period 
of this depression. But he could not realize clearly his 
condition as such. His comforts were few, if any. His 
hopes were dimmed. His communion with God was in- 
terrupted. A cloud hung over his soul; and in the 
struggles of his prayer he was aiming to catch something 
of the light which he still believed lingered beyond. He 
was not happy; and, in his present moral condition, he 
felt that he never could be. 

True religion, in the experiences of it, is as much be- 
yond an ordinary understanding as it is in its foundation, 
or in the great truths which constitute the substance of 
the system. It no more belongs to the human mind, as a 
mere mind of thought and treason, to understand God in 
his personal dealings with souls, than to understand him 
in the infinitude of his awful perfections. In his leading 
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the souls of individual believers to heaven, he will be as 
strange and mysterious to us—as much beyond our rea- 
son—as he is in the government of the world. 

To us it may seem very strange that God should ever 
deal with a believer as he sometimes does. Such a be- 
liever is his child—God loves him. He has chosen him 
out of the world. He has uttered the cheering of his 
promises to him. And, therefore, that he should ever 
leave him to darkness and depression, unsolaced, as 
sometimes he is, with a single ray of light, appears to 
an ordinary understanding as a thing which never could 
have been expected, if not unreasonable and severe. 
And if the idea comes up that such an abandonment 
to doubts and darkness never takes place unless some 
sin committed—some more than ordinarily offensive 
sin—has provoked God to inflict this distress, the idea - 
does not remove the difficulty, it only enhances it. <An- 
other question instantly arises: How can God suffer a 
child of his love to perpetrate such a sin? 

Besides, if we may, judge at all by what lies within 
the compass of our. knowledge, it is not true that doubts, 
darkness and depression of mind among believers ex- 
actly correspond with the unfaithfulness and sins of be- 
lievers. God will do no injustice, no unkindness; but he 
will be a sovereign, and will lead his people through just 
such wildernesses as he pleases. Almost every believer 
on earth, conscious at all of any increased measure of 
holiness, is conscious also that his attainments have come 
to him very much by such modes of discipline as he 
never expected, What he feared and deprecated has 
done him good, while his failures have resulted from 
things he expected to be profitable to him. A Divine 
sovereignty is inscrutable in many of the experiences of 
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the soul. To this sovereignty alone we must refer much 
that is mysterious in the doubts and depressions of tried 
hearts. . 

We can readily perceive some reasons why such 
depressions of mind should sometimes exist. 

First, There are many instances of great unfmithfulness 
in the love and service of God. In such instances, 
doubts and difficulties of mind arise on both gracious 
and natural principles. It is a principle of grace, in God’s 
dispensation of it, to withdraw his Spirit from those who 
forsake him. He frowns upon them. He puts out their 
light. He leaves them to wander in the darkness of a 
spiritual abandonment, as an act of discipline, sometimes 
as intolerable to the soul as it is deserved. It isa prin- 
ciple which lies also in the nature of the case, that an 
unfaithful believer must, more or less, part with his peace 
of mind and comforts of hope. This hope and peace are 
not mere casual or arbitrary gifts. They result from the 
two matters of exercise and evidence. Both these mat- 
ters are necessary to them. It is in gracious exercises— 
in such exercises as love to God, humility, dependence, 
thankfulness, and heavenly-mindedness—that both peace 
and hope take up their abode in the. believer’s heart. 
God can not be enjoyed afar off. He must be near. 
And all that belongs to the peace of religion will lie for 
ever beyond the reach of the soul, unless the soul is 
exercised—itself exercised—in the affections and duties 
of religion. In such exercises, also, there arise evidences 
of religion. All gracious exercises are evidences. And 
hence hope has something to originate it and sustain it 
as long as such exercises continue and no longer. So 
that a believer’s peace of mind and comforts of hope 
have a most intimate connection, both gracious and 
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natural, with his spiritual condition, and must be im- 
paired or lost utterly by his unfaithfulness. Depression 
and gloom, therefore, may be expected on this ground. 
Second, They may be expected also from the difficul- 
ties of determining his character. One of the most 
embarrassing and perplexing of all studies is the study 
of one’s own heart. Almost any thing else can be more 
satisfactorily answered than the question of character in 
the sight of God. There is a deceitfulness and a change- 
ableness about the heart; there are minglings of its affec- 
tions and contrarieties of affection which render it an 
extremely difficult thing for us to be certain of the cor- 
rectness of our conclusions. No believer that lives is 
perfect in holiness. <A struggle is going on between 
opposing principles within him at every step of his re- 
ligious advancement; and not only so, but the struggle 
becomes the more hard, very often, in proportion as grace 
becomes more triumphant. A man of but little deter- 
mination against sin will find but little difficulty with it; 
while a man of more fixed resolution, determined to go 
on in his Christian progress, will very often find himself 
beset and baffled and disheartened; and while in this 
troubled state he will not be ready to believe that he is 
making more gain, and furnishing more evidence of his 
real piety, than his brother by the side of him who finds 
little difficulty. If there were no home-bred depravity 
in the believer to contend against—if feelings of good and 
evil were not mixed together in his heart—he could more 
readily determine his spiritual condition, and would not, 
therefore, be so often beset with the glooms and depress- 
ions of doubt. But since his imperfection is so great, 
and the heart so deceitful, and the opposition of indwell- 
ing sin so much the more real and desperate, and there- 
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fore more sensible in proportion to the believer’s deter- 
mination against it, it is no wonder that he should some 
times doubt, and sometimes be driven to despair. 

The one thing which embodies in itself to a great ex- 
tent all that a depressed soul longs for, is just this: to 
know whether he is a child of God or not. Oh, how 
much he wishes to know this! Let him be assured of 
his adoption, and he could rest. Then he would pray 
differently, hope differently, fear and aim differently. 
Then he would take courage in dark days, and would 
walk cheerfully in rough places. And now we lay down 
this principle: We affirm that there is a difference be- 
‘tween the religious doubting, darkness, and depression of . 
mind which sometimes assail a true believer, and the 
doubting, darkness, and depression which would belong 
to him if he were not a true believer: we affirm that 
there are peculiarities of grief, and fear, and anxiety in 
the dark soul-troubles of a child of God. 

I. Let us give some brief proof of this; and 

II. Let us state some of the peculiarities. 


I. It is evident that a true believer will be unlike an 
unbeliever in his doubts and depression, because he 
is unlike him all around. He is not what he once 
was. Heisanewcreature. He hasanew nature. He 
is born of God. All things have become new to him. 
Old things have passed away. And though, (since sin 
still remains in him, and holiness in him is only in its in- 
fancy), he will have, and must have, some resemblances 
to a mere ordinary man; yet, because he is not a mere 
ordinary man, but a child of God, in the very nature of 
the case he must have his own and peculiar marks upon 
him—his own and peculiar exercises and characteristics 
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of all things which religion touches. Were it not so, re- 
generation would mean nothing. It would be only a 
name—a fancy. It is a thing not to be rationally con- 
ceived of that one should be renewed by the Holy Ghost— 
should have such a renewal as to lay the foundation for 
salvation from sin and death eternal, and for salvation in 
entire holiness, in a few brief years—should be turned 
from supreme love of the world to supreme love to God 
—from all hope on the ground of his own righteousness 
to hope in the blood of atonement or hope nowhere— 
should repent, should believe, should love God, and take 
up his line of march.with the soldiers of the cross toward 
the kingdom of heaven; and after all this, find in the 
times of trial, doubt and depression, no difference betwixt 
himself and one to whom all this is unexperienced and 
unknown. 

It is not possible to give a blind man eyes, and let him 
see the light, and let him use it, and let him know the 
value of it and rejoice in it, and let him look out upon 
the garniture of this magnificent creation smiling in the 
blended hues of its loveliness, and see the sun in his car 
of glory, and see the leap of the lightning, and count the 
hues of the rainbow, and muse over the lilies of the field 
as they put on their dress of beauty, and, after all this, 
put out his eyes, even, and leave him just what he was - 
before. You can not make him what he was. Made 
twice blind, again he would be a different creature. You 
can not put out of his soul the poetry which the vision 
of only a few days put into it. He will think about the 
light, and feel and talk about the light, and all that the 
light made visible to him, not like a man that never had 
any eyes, but like one who once had, And if it were so, 
(as blessed be God it is not), that a believer, by some 
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mishap of sin, or by some mysterious design of God, 
could lose all the spiritual organism which regeneration 
gave him, and could become again as fully dead in sin, 
and as fixedly an enemy of God, as he was before he was 
born of the Spirit, still even this would not reinstate him 
into all the experiences of his old existence. He would 
take along with him recollections and marks upon his 
mind, upon his heart, upon his conscience, and his cha- 
racter, of which even his fall could not rob him. 

There are no transformations of character to be com- 
pared to that which comes by the regenerating power 
of the Holy Spirit. There are no such moulding ex- 
periences as those of a sinner repenting of sin and fleeing 
to take refuge in Christ. These transformations, these 
experiences have not, indeed, so much to do with the 
surface of character—they lie down deep in its depths— 
they work in the inside of the hidden spirit—they leave 
there an impress which time; and sin, and Satan, can 
not remove, and which the God of grace will not; and, 
therefore, under the religions exercises of the soul after- 
ward, in its doubts and depressions, as well as in every 
thing else, a believer will not be affected like an unbe- 
liever; he will carry along with him the marks of his 
religion. He may not be able to see them. He ought 
to be able. We propose, therefore, 


II. To aid him as far as we can. We name some of 
the peculiarities accompanying a true believer’s depress- 
ion of mind, and which distinguish him, as a believer, 
in his times of doubt and darkness and spiritual aban- 
donment. We mention some different particulars. Let 
eight be treasured in your memory. 


1. In his depression of mind, when he doubts some- 
10* 
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times of his piety and fears final ruin, or mourns because 
he has no more evidence of his adoption; a true believer 
finds his soul uneasy and troubled more constantly than 
it would be if he were not a true believer, but were only 
a Christian in mere name. The uneasiness and concern 
of mind which belong to hypocrites and deceived per- 
‘sons resemble the uneasiness of all other unconverted 
sinners. Their concern is occasional. It comes and 
goes. It has not fixedness about it. It does not stay in 
the mind as if it originated in some active cause working 
within, as indeed, it does not; it only flits over the 
mind and is gone; returns again and is gone again, fit- 
fully, capriciously, accidentally. It comes from some 
cause or occasion without. 

When a believer is in depression, his sadness is more 
fixed and less fitful. Itclingsto him. He’can not fling it 
off, if he tries, and he deems it almost a wickedness to try 
at all, He feels bound to be sad, and deems himself for- 
bidden to hope. A gloom rises upon him with the sun, 
and when he lies down at night he says mournfully to 
God, like David, J water my couch with tears. THis de- 
pression has this constancy and fixedness about it be- 

- cause it arises not from external occasions, but from a 
cause that lies deep within. He has lost the light of 
God’s countenance. His wounds are deep, not mere ex- 
ternal or on the surface. Hear him cry: Make me to hear 
joy and gladness that the BONES which thou hast broken may 
rejoice. 

2. Christian depression of mind has a kind of suprem- 
Gcy about it. The matter of thought and grief, then, 
is a supreme matter. It rises above all other things. 
All other things are trifles, contemptible and mean. 
They would not weigh a feather—the world would not, 
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and all that is in it, balanced against the sense of God’s 
favor. This favor is the one thing wanted—the only 
thing. It is the one thing valued and sought for. In an 
entire supremacy it rises above all things else. Hnter 
not into gudgment with thy servant, for in thy sight shall no 
man living be justified. . . . My spirit is overwhelmed with- 
in me; my heart within me ws desolate. I remember the days 
of old ; I stretch forth my hands unto thee: my soul thirst- 
eth after thee as a thirsty land. Hear me speedily, O Lord ; 
my spirit faileth. Quicken me, O Lord, for thy name's 
sake: for thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of trouble. 
(Psalm exliii.) 

A believer in his trouble is not tempted by the world. 
An unbeliever may be. He would renounce any thing 
to attain that for which his soul longeth. It is supreme 
with him. Hence, 

3. There is a deeper sensibility, and a greater degree of 
anguish with a believer in his spiritual abandonment, 
than an unbeliever knows any thing about. He does 
not feel like the orphan that never knew a father; he 
feels like a disowned and outcast child. He has no more 
a father, no more a home orahope. There is nothing 
for him to turn to, and no friend for him to hope in. If 
he had neyer known any thing of peace with God, and 
had never rested in the calmness of faith, he would not 
be so miserable and downcast as he is. His affliction is 
the affliction not of mere want, but of bitter bereave- 
ment. He resembles Rachel when her children were 
dead, and Jacob when Joseph was lost. If she had 
always been childless—if Joseph had never been born, 
Rachel and Jacob would have been very differently af- 
fected. And of just that kind is the difference between 
the depression of an impenitent sinner and that of a child 
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of God. There is a depth and tenderness of anguish—a 
keenness of anguish that reaches the heart’s core, when 
a true believer loses his hope. He thinks, that because 
his heart is cut so deeply, he can not be a Christian ; and 
for that very reason we think he is. His grief is the 
grief of a child; his tears are the testimony of an affec- 
tionate heart. 

4, In the seasons of his sadness, a true Christian will 
be looking very much to fod for relief. The Psalm be- 
fore us is an example. If one is only a hypocrite, or 
deceived into a name to live while dead, the attention will 
be very much turned for relief, in times of doubt and 
depression, toward one’s own self, or services, or pur- 
poses, or some such thing. Buta believer, in trial of soul, 
carries along with him the impression that none but God 
can help him. He knows his own feebleness. He knows 
it well. He knows that by no bidding of his own his 
chains of bondage will fall off. And though compelled 
by his sense of want, and his fears—it may be of hell 
itself, he is driven from one trial to another, and one de- 
vice to another, (for it is not possible that a believer, in 
such darkness and abandonment, should rest); yet it is 
very noticeable that he holds on to prayer more than to 
any thing else. His hope, if he has any, is simply i in 
God; his despair, if despair he must, can not drive him 
fon God. Hence, - 

5. Notice the resort to this means of grace which 
always marks the course of a troubled Christian. Pray 
he will. He will pray when he does not believe in its 
efficacy: Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud that our 
prayers can not pass through. He will pray when, from 
his dark and unsoothed experiences of anguish, he finds 
and knows that prayer does him no good. Praying thus 
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is not a matter of reason with him, of judgment or un- 
derstanding. It is just one of the promptings of his new 
nature—one of the instincts of a child of God. If he 
were not a child of God, he would abandon prayer after 
the painful experience of its inefficacy; he would sit 
down silent in his gloom, or resort to some other means 
for relief. But on the ground of his new nature—on a 
principle which he can not himself explain or under- 
stand—he holds on to prayer. He seldom abandons it, 
and only for short periods. To pray is just one of the 
instincts and strugglings of the nature within him. An 
unconverted sinner, anxious for his salvation, having 
prayed for a time, and not having realized an answer, 
will often cease from it. So will one who has rested 
upon a false hope, when that hope is shaken, and his 
soul is depressed. It isa thing very much worthy of our 
notice, that almost the entire sum of all that the Bible 
teaches us about religious depression, doubt, and gloom, 
is taught in the very language of prayer. The Divine 
writer does not tell his troubles to us, he tells them to 
God. It was so with David. It was so with Asaph. 
And if Job has recorded it differently, and Paul like 
him, the record still shows us that prayer was the very 
breathing of their depression and doubt. The text is, all 
of it, an example in point. 

6. Amid the dark glooms of a believer's trouble there 
will be occasional flashes of light. 'The cloud will somes 
times break away. The sun will appear, if not in its 
glory, at least in its glimpses. And, accordingly, you 
find in the prayers of depression and doubt recorded in 
the Bible, such a mingling together of complaint and 
complacency—of gloom and gladness—of trial and tri- 
umph, as makes them appear to an unwise mind like in- 
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consisten¢ies and absurdities. Job was compelled to 
make one of the bitterest of all possible lamentations. 
He was abandoned to despondency and fruitless search- 
ing of spirit. My complaint is bitter, says he, my stroke vs 
heavier than my groaning. O, that I knew where I might 
find him! Iwould order my couse before him, and fill my 
mouth with arguments. I would know the words which he 
would answer me, and understand what he would say unto 
me . . . Behold Igo forward, but he ts not there ; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him ; on the left hand where 
he doth work, but I can not behold him, He hideth himself 
on the right hand, but I can not see him. All thisis depres- 
sion and darkness. Then comes a flash of light: But he 
knoweth the way I take: when he hath tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold. The relief which a true believer finds in 
his sadness comes from these sudden and partial gleams 
of light. which seem to struggle through the darkness of 
his midnight. If he were an unbeliever his relief would 
come by forgetfulness and inattention—from turning 
back on the world—or turning his eye away from the 
dark cloud that hangs over him. <A believer's light 
comes to him right through the cloud, and while his 
tear-dimmed eye is fixed upon its gloom. 7b the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness. 

7. The state of those who are really irreligious is de- 
scribed in the Bible, by saying they are without God in 
the world. Whatever else this description may mean, it 
certainly means that they are greatly unconscious of 
God’s particular dealings with them. This is their or- 
Ginary condition of mind. They are very slow to see 
God in any of his external providences. They can see 
nature as they call it but they can not see God. At most 
they see him only acting on a general system, which 
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they suppose has no special application or significance 
for them. God may do what he pleases to them in his 
providence; may send sickness or health, poverty or 
riches, trial or triumph; they are slow to believe he 
means any thing in particular by it. , Just so in respect 
to any of their internal affections, of grief or joy, of 
hope or despair. They do not recognize God. They 
are as slow to recognize him within them as without 
them. . 

Now, you may apply this principle to the matter before 
us. There is a strong contrast between the consciousness 
of a man with a good hope and a man with a bad one, 
in the times of their mental depression and doubt and 
fear. The man with a false hope recognizes only such 
things as reason, and truth, and evidences, and affec- 
tions, and conscience, and sin, and duty. He thinks 
himself in trouble simply on the ground of such things. 
He fears God's anger, fears condemnation, fears hell, as 
he supposes, simply because, with the common powers of 
a man, he has been examining religion and his own heart, 
and has found no evidences of religion within him. 
With a true believer in his difficulties of soul it is quite 
different. He is not without God in the world. He is not 
slow to believe that God’s spirit is dealing with him; 
and that his fears, his troubled conscience, his dark 
mind and desolate heart, as he is tossed with tempest and 
not comforted, have some deep and special significance 
wrapped up in them which he is bound to heed. With 
him it will not be circumstances, or nature, or even 
truth and evidences. It will be God. He will recog- 
nize God at every stage of his trouble. Hear him: I 
am the man that hath seen affliction from the rod of has 
wrath. He hath led me and brought me into darkness and 
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not unto light. Surely against me is he turned: he turncth 
his hand against me all the day. My flesh and my skin 
hath he made old; he hath broken my bones. He hath 
builded against me and compassed me with gall and travail. 
He hath set me in dark places ; as they that be dead of old. 
He hath hedged me about that I can not get out; he hath 
made my chain heavy. Also, when I ery and shout he shut- 
teth out my prayer. He hath inclosed my ways with hewn 
stone ; he hath made my paths crooked. He was unto me as 
a bear lying in wait, and as a lion in secret places. He 
hath turned aside my ways and pulled me in pieces; he hath 
made me desolate. He hath bent his bow, and set me as a 
mark for the arrow. He hath caused the arrows of his 
quiver to enter into my reins. He hath filled me with bitter- 
ness and made me drunken with wormwood. He hath also 
broken my teeth with gravel stones, he hath covered me with 
ashes. . . . I said, my strength and my HOPE is per- 
ished from the Lord. 

Finally. Tn ‘all the depression and gloom of a believer, 
there are very few ideas of darkness and trouble which 
have their origin in any uncertainty of mind in respect 
to the realities of religion, in respect to God or any of the 
truths of Christianity. Very seldom has he any doubt 
about any of these things. So far from being troubled, 
because he feels uncertain about them, his troubles arise 
from the very certainty he feels. He knows the reality 
of religion. He knows the security of it. He knows the 
blessedness of its experience. His trouble, his very 
trouble is, that he can not get at such blessed realities for 
himself. He would be less troubled if he had any doubt 
about the good he longs for, and if he did not set upon 
it such an indescribable value. If he were not a Chris- 
tian, there would be some doubtings of mind about re- 
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ligion itself, its doctrines, its realities, its experiences, or 
some such thing. The matéer itself would appear dark to 
him, and the trouble of that darkness would be mingled 
with the troubles about his own state; he would be dis- 
tressed about the nature of religion itself, and its cer- 
tainties, and about his own experience in it; a cloud 
would hang over the subject as well as over his heart; 
over the subject as a matter of reality, of certainty, and 
not merely as a matter of experience with him. When 
the distressed mind of a true believer can not see God ; 
when God hideth his face from him, he is troubled. 
But his trouble ordinarily is not that he doubts of God’s 
existence, of his grace, or of his mercy, or of the reality 
of religious experience. His trouble is, that he can not 
find in himself the evidences of an experience which he 
so firmly believes in and so tearfully longs for. 

Make me to HEAR JOY AND GLADNESS, is the very dis- 
tress of his cry. He knows they are truths. He knows 
joy and gladness in experience are no fictions. On such 
points as depravity, guilt in sin, the sovereignty of God, 
the efficacious aids of the Holy Spirit, the presence of 
God with his people, a true believer in his glooms is sel- 
dom troubled. If ever there comes up a believer toward 
the Lord’s table in this house with trembling heart and 
staggered steps, scarcely daring to approach lest he should 
eat and drink unworthily, and feeling a mountain weight 
upon him ready to crush his heart, he does not tremble 
and stagger and bear along that heavy heart within him 
because he has any doubt about the efficacy of Christ’s 
atonement, or the freeness of Christ’s invitations, or the 
willingness of the Master to meet him there in the com- 
munion of forgiveness and love. Doubt the atonement? 
No! He could as soon doubt his own distresses of soul! 
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His distress exists because he believes in and values so 
highly the atoning efficacy of the blood of Christ, and 
can not feel that it is sprinkled upon his sad heart to 
mark him as a guest for heaven. His heart is dark; not 
God, not Christ, not the Holy Spirit, not Divine pardon, 
or Divine love. His very darkness is an evidence of his 
adoption ; his distress and tears are the tears and distress 
of a child of God. ‘ 


If we have none of these burdens of spirit, we have 
reasons for a deep and solid thankfulness. Let us be 
grateful if we can approach the table of the Lord, seeing 
light and glory, love and welcome, spread over the whole 
moral scenery of the crucifixion. Blessed for the com- 
municant who can say, Christ died, I live; I love him 
here, and shall soon pass from the table of memorial to 
his presence in glory. 

If any of us are sad and uncomforted, and yet want 
what our sacrament symbolizes, and know its truth, and 
are sad only because our heart is dark while God is 
light, let us aim to triumph over unbelief and the 
temptations of the Devil; let us be as free to take, as 
we know God is free to give, and while we lift the cup 
bid defiance to guilt and unworthiness, to sin and death 
and hell; because HE lives I shall live also. 


Che Gloman of Canaan in Praper. 


Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.—Martrnew, xv. 28. 


T, woman to whom Jesus Christ gave this answer 

appears to have been entirely a stranger to him. In 
what manner she had heard of him we are not informed. 
But it is not improbable that she had never heard of 
him at all until about the period referred to in the text. 
Jesus Christ seems to have been accustomed after he 
entered upon the work of his ministy, wherever he 
went, to carry along with him in all his habits some 
signal mark of his high character. By miraculous heal- 
ing of the diseased, or some other ministration of mercy, 
or by conversation and preaching on the great objects of 
his mission, a manifestation was made of the power and 
wisdom which attended him. His acts and his instruc: 
tions circulated from lip to lip among the people; and 
through the rumors about him, which went abroad over 
the land, probably this woman had heard of him. 

Man was made for religion. His conscience, his mind, 
heart and hopes, as well as his fears, naturally prompt him 
toward religious endeavors. This is an impulse of his 
nature. The influence of it does not cease till he learns 
the sad fact that he is a sinner in the very bent and 
preferences of his heart; and then, too often, by the law 
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of sin which truth demands of him to mortify, he is in- 
duced to forego all his attempts. On this principle that 
man has impulses, capacities and wants which demand 
religion, the people in the time of Christ conversed much 
about him; and in this mode the woman who approached 
him so earnestly may have heard much of him. 

We know little of her. She was not a Jewess. She 
appears to haye been born and educated in a heathen 
country. She wasa Canaanite. She belonged to that 
doomed race with whom the patience of God seems to 
have been exhausted on account of their wickedness. 
Probably she. was herself like the rest of her blood—not 
only a sinner, but one of aggravated guilt. But she had 
heard of Christ, and now when he was on the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon she came out and cried unto him, say- 
ing, Have mercy on me. The doom which hung upon her 
nation, the evil character of her people, and the vileness 
of her own sin, did not hinder her from applying to 
Christ in her time of trouble; and he did not fail to do 
that which assorted with his character and his commis- 
sion—the Redeemer of lost sinners. O woman, great is. 
thy faith; be i unto thee even as thou wilt. The story 
shows us at once what Christ is, and what needy sinners 
ought to be. His grace is unlimited, inexhaustible and 
ready; and sinners who need it ought to copy the 
example of the Syro-Phoenician woman. 

She was in deep affliction. At the period of affliction is 
the very time to apply to Christ. Her daughter was in 
trouble, and, it would seem, a hopeless trouble, unless 
some hitherto unknown power should aid her. This 
affliction gave point and pathos to her entreaty: Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David, my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil. Affliction has a rhetoric of 
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its own. It makes no prefaces and preludes—it passes 
no compliments—and seldom employs any argument 
save one. Absorbed itself in the one matter of its 
troubles, it can not wait to arrange considerations taken 
from any other quarter; and it can not but feel that the 
sadness it breathes must find its way to the spot of pity 
in any heart that beats. Hence the agitated woman 
at once, nature acting out nature both in matter and 
manner, breaks over all the forms of society, and with- 
out introduction or hesitancy, and just with the propriety 
of grief, lays down her plea of affliction at the door of 
her Saviour’s heart: Have mercy on me; my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil. 

There is an eloquence in grief which no dramatist can 
imitate, and no insincerity can counterfeit, but which 
every heart can feel. 

This woman’s parental love has here a fine and striking 
manifestation. It is the true love of a mother. No 
other heart would love so. She took all the torment 
upon herself. She does not pray for her daughter. That 
is not the form of her speech. Have mercy on ME, O 
Lord. This is woman; this is mother. If any thing 
touches her child, it touches her. The affliction becomes 
her own. She has adopted it; and it would lose more 
than half its anguish if she could take it all upon her- 
self and let her child go free. Somewhat on this ground 
it was, perhaps, that this woman, so much of a stranger 
to Christ, would almost go counter to the very modesty 
of her sex, and uninvited, yea, almost repulsed, would 
break “thiouen the crowds which attended ,Christ, and 
amid the gaze of the multitude come up to the very 
presence of her Master. Shedidnotsend. A messenger 
would not do. No message could carry along a mother’s 
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-heart, or offer a mother’s prayer. Grief has a law of its~ 
own; and no matter what the conventional rules of — 
society may say, where it acts in its own sincerity it 
will act rightly, and human nature will respect it. But 
be it remembered, it did not rely upon self; it did not 
despond. It just prompted the heart-stricken mother 
to pray. Fit model for parental love to copy. ‘There is 
the same Christ to pray to still. 

The solkcitude and determined earnestness of this woman 
were very remarkable. See how she perseveres. No:- 
thing can stop her or still her. She wil/keep on. When 
she first came to Christ, it’is said she cried. Nature, 
woman, mother, was acting; and though a loud and 
earnest female voice might sound strange amid such a 
throng crowding the house and around it the highway, 
and men might aim to stop her as they did; yet all that 
was a mere trifle to her. She would not stop—she could 
not—nature, woman, mother, was at work. But she 
seems to have gained no attention in the very quarter to 
which her maternal grief and solicitude had directed her. 
Even Jesus answered her not a word. . What ice is this! 
How strange! Not a word! And what then! No- 
thing is so tender as grief. It seems to dissolve the heart. 
It needs sympathy ; and when even a little word of kind- 
ness is uttered to it, such a word falls on the heart like 
a smile of Heaven and puts new courage into it. If Jesus 
had but spoken one kind word to her we should not be 
astonished that she persevered; and it would at first 
sight appear to be more like himself. But he had higher 
ends in viey. 

Not a word: still ie kept on praying. She would not 
take discouragement. She would not take it from even 
the quarter whence, if it should come, there would seem 
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to be no ground for the utterance of another syllable. 
She kept on. Maternal solicitude and affection are not to 
be measured or weighed by any thing else. At length 
the disciples became weary with her importunity; or 
deemed it indecorous toward Jesus Christ, since he had 
not answered her a word; or perhaps their hearts were 
touched with some tender compassion for her, and they 
could not bear to hear the poor creature’s cry ; and think- 
ing that Christ did not deign to regard her, they did 
not wish to have their feelings harrowed up by the piti- 
ful wail of her misery any longer. So they besought 
him: Send her away, for she crieth after us. Here was 
another obstacle. She had a right to expect that her 
misery would have found at least some seconding to 
its plea among men, mortals and sinners like herself, | 
exposed themselves to have their hearts torn with an- 
guish; and when she only found the contrary, what a 
new wave of trouble must have come darkly and dread- 
fully over her heart! Christ did not answer her a word ; 
and now even his disciples would not pray for her but 
pray against her: send her away | 

And when Christ makes his answer to them, J am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel, another 
item of discouragement would seem to have come up, 
sufficient to take away the last gleam of hope, and plunge 
her into the depths of dark and desponding affliction. 
She was not a woman of Israel. She was a Canaanite 
—of a cursed and outcast race. She knows it very 
well. Her ancestors had been driven from their country 
generations ago. She and her people had been sunk 
into the dissoluteness of morals, such as their idolatry 
promoted; and now, when Jesus Christ speaks of the 
Israel to whose lost sheep he was sent exclusively, the woman 
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would have stopped, if any thing could stop her. But 
she rises with the occasion. Her prayers keep pace with 
the difficulties as they come up before her. Instead of 
turning back in despair to her home, she approaches 
Christ as boldly as if he had bidden her welcome. She 
falls at his feet, saying, Lord help me. And there the poor 
creature lies—at his feet—as much in anguish as ever. 
And there the eye of the Lord is upon her. She pleads, 
and he listens. Surely now she must succeed. She has 
got the Master’s ear and his eye. She has made her way 
through the crowds and the disciples, and flung herself 
on the ground before him. But he answers: Jt is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs. What 
a repulse! Dog was the lowest of all terms of reproach 
and contempt. How could the afflicted woman endure 
it? Especially, how could she have any courage or 
heart to utter another syllable, when she heard this from 
the very lips of him in whom all her hopes centered. 
She did not know what we know: she was ignorant that 
Christ intended to put her to the test, and then relieve her. 
How could she have expected that Jesus Christ would 
regard her favorably after he had applied to her such an 
epithet? But this woman does not sink into despair. 
She does not complain. She does not manifest any dis- 
satisfaction at the rank which Christ seems to assign her. 
Dog! yes, she’ll be a dog; she will be any thing, if he 
will heal her daughter. Self is sunk, and forgotten, 
annihilated, in maternal solicitude, at the feet of Jesus! 
With the instant quickness of grief, and with the devo- 
tion of a mother, she takes up the reproach which Christ 
appears to have flung upon her, and just turns it into an 
argument to put back into his own heart. She consents 
to be a dog, and take the dog’s place and portion, and 
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ask for nothing more, and be content with that: Truth, 
Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the CRUMBS which Jail from their 
master’s table, 

This was enough. The purpose of Jesus Christ was 
now answered. ‘The woman had been through a trial, and 
had manifested an affection, perseverance, prayerfulness, 
and courageousness, and a humility, which constitute a 
lesson to all after her. As long as the sun shines, no 
sinner on earth can ever be found in any such condition 
of discouragement and ill-desert as ever ought to silence 
the lip of prayer, or turn back a poor sinner from seek- 
ing the favor of Christ. 

And now notice the answer of the Lord: O woman, 
great vs thy faith. It is not a little remarkable that Jesus 
Christ takes no notice of the maternal affection, and ma- 
ternal solicitude, earnestness, perseverance, and humility 
of this mother. He certainly could admire these quali- 
ties, as wellas we. ‘There are many demonstrations in his 
life that he had taste and tenderness, as well as discrimi- 
nation and perception of what is touching and beauti- 
ful; and that herein he never had any equal among 
men. The taste and tenderness of his teachings are 
not less remarkable than the truthfulness of them. And 
when we behold him loving the young man in the Gos- 
pel, forgiving the woman taken in adultery, or weeping 
at the grave of Lazarus, or providing for his mother as 
he hung upon the cross, we can not but perceive that 
the sensibilities which adorn human nature were all his 
own. He must have honored and admired the workings 
of this woman’s heart—her entire devotedness in the 
midst of her grief—her decision, her indomitable perse 
verance amid discouragements, her humility, and her 
fondness which adopted her daughter’s affliction as her 
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own, and which could not be damped or repulsed by all 
the strange treatment it met with. But he does not 
commend any one of these things. He commends only 
her faith: O woman, great is thy faith. He singles out 
her faith as if it were the sole matter for any commenda- 
tion, or any admiring regard. He read her heart, and 
read it not as you er I would have done, in the mere 
-aspects of its humanity alone; but particularly and the 
more in the aspects which were cast over it all by a di- 
vine principle within her. She had FAIrH; and it was 
faith which started her out from home to find Jesus. It 
was-faith which put the cry for mercy into her trembling 
lips. It was faith which urged her on through the 
throngs of stranger men who encircled Jesus Christ. It 
was her faith which would not sink at the silence of 
Christ, at the complaints of the disciples, or at the seem- 
ing rebuke of her Lord, when he ranked her among 
dogs. It was faith which made her take the dog’s 
place—any place and any portion he would assign her. 
Faith stood as the origin and prompter of all her other 
virtues. It gave her courage. It increased her maternal 
tenderness, and wisely directed it. She applied to Christ 
in her affliction. Faith made her open to him all the 
sacredness of a mother’s grief, and trust her bleeding 
heart to him, to touch the sacredness of sorrow even just 
as he pleased. When he himself seemed to be against 
her, silent to her cries, or speaking to his disciples, or 
standing over her as she lay at his feet, willing to be any 
thing for her daughter’s sake, she would not believe 
that Christ would cast her off. She believed he would 
hear her; and by faith she looked through and beyond 
all the dark and discouraging signals which hung around 
her, and seemed to block up her way to any expectancy 
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of relief. This faith was really the moving principle of 
the woman all along, from the time that she left her sad 
home, to hunt up Jesus, down to the moment that she 
" left him to return to her gladdened home, a grateful and 
happy mother. 

It is quite probable, if not quite certain, that both her 
maternal tenderness and her grief would have failed her, 
and left her heart to sink within her amid her discour- 
agements, had it not been borne up by the power of her 
faith. Tenderness and grief, as they are by nature, are 
very touching, and may be very useful; but they are not 
strong. They are easily discouraged. They can not 
bear unkindness and ill-treatment. Such unkindness 
drives off grief to hunt after relief in some other quarter 
—some heart-quarter. Tenderness and grief demand 
sympathy, and can not well bear repulse. So they are 
by nature. But as they are by the commingling in- 
fluences of faith, while they lose none of their tenderness 
they put on the power of perseverance—while they lose 
none of their sweetness they put on strength. By faith 
they refuse to despair, and refuse to be repulsed. The 
woman would not believe that to be if the heart of Jesus 
which appeared to be indicated by his own treatment of 
her. Be she Canaanite, or be she dog, she would believe 
that Christ had mercy for her, and this faith, by doing 
him justice, did him the highest honor. 

Hers was great faith. Christ called it such. And I 
do not think we are to regard the greatness of it as_ 
being proved by her making her way through the out- 
ward obstacles we have mentioned, and persevering in 
her entreaties amidst all these discouragements, so much 
as in another thing. This woman had received no 
assurances of acceptance. No conditions or offers had 
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been made to her on the ground of which she proceeded. 
She did not regard herself as a child of God. Ifany one . 
can entertain such a regard, it does not require a great 
amount of faith to make one’s way to Christ determined- 
ly and commit one’s. case or cause into his hands. A 
weak faith might do it, on the ground that one is a child 
of God, and that Christ, after all, will act accordingly. 
How often, how very often, amid the miserable hearts of 
this world, do we find persons extremely desirous to feel 
that they are the children of God, before they venture a 
single word of prayer! Because they do not feel so, they 
are afraid to pray—afraid to hope—afraid to commit 
themselves to any perseverance—afraid to take a low 
place at Christ’s feet, like this woman, and lie there and 
plead. This woman ventured all this without a word or 
a thought that she was a child of God. The greatness 
of her faith appears in this, that she just acted faith, in- 
stead of hunting around her heart first, to see if she had 
got any. Herein she was a good example for many a 
sinner that resorts to this sanctuary. If they would but 
go to Christ as they are, as sinners, as undone sinners, 
believing that he would accept such, many a dark day 
would be turned into a bright one—many a heavy and 
hesitating heart would make this woman’s proof of Christ, 
and get this woman’s answer: O woman, great is thy 
faith: be at unto thee even as thou wilt. 

Jesus Christ had marvelously delayed to answer her. 
He often does this by his own people—even those whom 
he loves the best, and even those who best love him. It 
does not belong to us to fathom the depths of his wis- 
dom; and therefore we can not tell all the reasons he 
may have for such delaying. It tries their faith. That 
is one thing. And an untried faith is not commonly a 
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very constant and comfortable one. We are such crea- 
tures that we have a sort of necessity for something to look 
back upon amid many of our glooms and doubts, which 
shall bea sort of argument to prove our piety. If we can 
look back upon such seasons as show that our faith has 
been tried and has notgiven way in the trial, then a little 
gleam from the past lights up the gloom of the present 
and sends on its ray into the darkness of the future. 
Moreover, a good sailor is trained among storms; a 
_ good soldier has heard the shots rattle; and few Chris- 
tians have been qualified for either great service or 
great comfort who have not parted with much of their 
dross in the crucible of trial. Hence we find David 
complaining of the Lord’s delay: L am weary of my ery- 
ing ; my throat zs dried ; mine eyes fail while I wait for 
my God. Hence we find *the sad-hearted Jeremiah ex- 
claiming: When I cry and shout, he shutteth out my prayer. 
Habakkuk complains: O Lord, how long shall I cry and 
thou wilt not hear? And the Church even, the very bride 
of Christ, his love and his glory, after representing him 
as inviting her requests, strangely represents him as re- 
tiring from her: I opened to my beloved, but my beloved had 
withdrawn himself and was gone. I sought him, but I could 
not find him ; I called, but he gave me no answer. 

God is not to be judged of by man’s wisdom. He hasa 
way of his own. But one thing is certain, delay of answer 
is no denial; and the woman who lies at Christ’s feet in 
tears, where faith put her, shall yet be glad that she lay 
there. If you can not rejoice in the answer as you seek 
God, keep seeking, and the answer is sure; it may be 
swelling in sweetness and magnitude as it delays. The 
woman’s power to persevere in prayer was itself part of 
her answer. It was grace which Christ bestowed upon 
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her, while he did not appear to be bestowing any thing. 
Consequently her prayer becomes the more earnest and 
humble as she waits and pleads for an answer. Some- 
times when a desired blessing comes at once the soul is 
rather injured than benefited by it. Prayer languishes, 
and the sense of dependence melts away, and the soul 
wanders off from God. At other times the answer is de- 
layed, and then faith is stirred up in the soul, and the 
individual cries like the Psalmist: My soul followeth hard 


- 


after thee. As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, so pant- 


eth my soul after thee, O God. It is one of the marks of 
true prayer where the heart is quickened, and will not 
be discouraged or dispirited by a delayed answer. While 
this heart-stricken woman was holding on to her purpose 
and refusing to give back, perhaps, indeed probably, it 
never entered into her heart that her Lord was strenethen- 
ing her just to pray. She probably felt just as any of you 
would, or as many of you have, when in the time of your 
trouble you have not obtained your request, but have 
not ceased to solicit. You felt unanswered—not satis- 
fied—not happy. Oh, you did not know that the grace 
to persevere in that prayer was the very richest answer 
‘you could have. You knew it only afterward. And 
you could remember it then with such a vividness and 
belief in the power of prayer as you never could have 
had, if your answer had come as soon as you opened your 
lips to supplicate. 

There is a light in the inner sanctuary which does not 
shine in the exterior courts of God’s house. There is a 
spirit of intimacy and communion, of solemnity and satis- 
faction in God, which no man can reach without muster- 
ing all the powers within him, and embarking all his soul 
in his supplication. God delays to answer in order to 
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draw the sinner. He is too far off for one of God’s chil- 
dren. God wants him nearer. And he lets them go un- 
answered till he comes nearer and nearer, and gets into 
the presence of God, and is filled with the sacredness 
and sweetness of the secrets of God’s tabernacle. The 
delay just leads him up to God’s heart = makes him 
acquainted with it. 

In the experience of this woman we foiskile therefore, 
beyond all this, that there was an enhanced felicity. 
She got near to Christ through her discouraging delay. 
He did not treat all sinnersso. He did not treat the 
centurion so when he prayed for his servant, sick with 
the palsy at home. But I ask you, would you not rather 
be this poor Canaanite woman, hoping against hope, and 
struggling up into the presence of Christ, and lying at 
his feet, and having faith enough to turn his repulse into 
an argument and aim it back at his own heart—would 
you not rather be this poor creature, and have her ex- 
perience, than to be the Roman centurion, answered 
almost before he began to ask? Christ had tried her. 
She stood the trial. And evidently he admired and 
loved her. O woman, great ts thy faith ; be tt unto thee 
even as thou wilt. Never distrust him. And you need 
not misunderstand him as long you have faith to pray 
like this woman, while not answered. The answer will 
come if the prayer does not cease. -All she asks he gives 
her. He lays down his own omnipotence at the door of 
her will—even as thou wilt, Till this moment he had 
been trying her. He had concealed from her his intent. 
There was that in his heart which she could not read, 
and. which she would certainly have misread if she had 
attempted to read it from his actions: He had heard her 
ery and did not answer her a word. He had replied to 
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his disciples as if he did not intend to do any thing for 
her. He had seen her at his feet prostrate on the 
ground, and all but called her a dog. She bore it all. 
Oh, if she had known what was in his heart toward her- 
self, and how he was making an example of her which 
should encourage ten thousand mothers in prayer long 
after she was dead and gone, and help them on to Christ 
and glory after her, how her heart would have leaped 
for joy! And now the time has come, and the Saviour’s 
heart indulges itself. Bx ct wnto thee even as thou WILT. 
Happy woman! return to thy happy home. Thy 
faith has met its reward. Thy daughter is free, and thy 
faith has led thee to such a knowledge of Christ and his 
love as shall shine bright and cheering in thy soul to the 
end. 
Happy woman! Such an experience as thine shall 
raise thee above the gloom of dark Providences in days 
to come. Thou wilt never distrust the heart of thy 
Redeemer, let him call thee dog or treat thee as such. 
Happy woman! Thou hast learnt the value and the 
power of prayer. Never wilt thou forget the hour when, 
low in the dust, thy motherly lips would not be still, and 
then thy admiring Lord let out his heart to thee, 0, 
woman, great is thy faith ; be it wnto thee even as thow wilt. 
The recollection of that hour shall never fade from thy 
memory, nor the love of prayer from thy heart. The 
recollection shall gild thine hour of death, and beyond it 
sweeten the bliss of thine eternal heaven. 
Happy, happy woman! who would not pray like 
thee; and then, like thee, on the wings of death soar to 
thy reward? Be it unio thee even as thou wilt, 
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I will lead the blind by a way that they knew not; I will lead them in paths 
that they haye notknown. I will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things will I do unto them, and not for- 
sake them.—Isaraq, xlii. 16. 


WILL lead them in paths that they have not known, is a 
single expression of the text that embodies the idea 
to which we solicit your attention. 

This is the language and promise of the Lord. He 
here speaks of himself and tells what he will do. The 
things which he promises to do are things strange and 
unknown beforehand, and perhaps unanticipated even 
by the most enlightened. Those for whom the promises 
are made he will lead, blind as they are, in a way that 
they knew not, in paths that they have not known ; will make 
darkness light before them and crooked things straight. His 
acts will be superior to all human foresight and calcula- 
tion, even if faith may have sometimes anticipated their 
final results. In the particulars in the ways of his prov- 
idence and grace, God will rise above all previous ex- 
pectancy. However the result may come within the 
scope of faith’s anticipation, the mode in which that 
result is reached will always be one of the matters of an 
unfathomable wisdom. 

It is impossible to have a just view of this text with- 
out adverting with some minuteness to its original appli- 


cation. 
11* 
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If you recur to the commencement of the chapter, you 
will at once perceive that it is prophetical of Jesus Christ. 
Behold my servant whom I uphold; mine elect in whom my 
soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him ; he shall 
bring forth judgment to the Gentiles ;—7.e., give them a just 
judgment of God and his salvation, in place of their 
former errors and idolatries. He shall not ery, nor lift up, 
nor causé his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed 
shall he not break and the smoking flax shall he not quench : 
he shall bring forth judgment unto truth. If there could 
be any doubt in reference to this passage as prophetical 
of Jesus Christ, considered by itself, that doubt could 
exist no longer after the application of it to him which 
Matthew has made in the seventeenth verse of his twelfth 
chapter and onward to the twenty-first. He quotes the 
whole passage, and interprets it as a prophecy relating to 
Christ. 

The particular matter of the prophecy has respect to 
the extension of God’s kingdom among the Gentiles. 
Whatever may have caused it—whether it were national 
pride or spiritual pride, or limited and selfish views 
which commonly attend a weak faith, or an excusable 
jgnorance—it is unquestionably true that the Jews were 
prone to consider themselves in their very blood exclu- 
sively the people of God and heirs of all the promises, 
and were extremely slow to believe that the promised 
Messiah should be the Saviour for any blood or nation 
except their own. ‘They carried this infirmity along 
with them from generation to generation. Children in- 
herited it from their fathers, and again transmitted it to 
their children, to be again transmitted. It was brought 
down to the times of Jesus Christ; and even after his 
death had cast light upon the ancient promises, and his 
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resurrection and ascension into heaven had become bold 
indications that his kingdom ts not of this world; there 
lingered even among his disciples a remnant of the 
ancient prejudice. It was mingled with the very sad- 
ness of the crucifixion. They could inquire, Lord wilt 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? They could 
lament, We trusted it had been he which should have redeemed 
IsraEL. Israel? There is nothing so monopolizing as 
a contracted selfishness. It would not only monopolize 
earth but heaven also. It would limit the Divine benev- 
olence, and in its ignorance make it earthly, expecting 
only a temporal kingdom for Christ, and that kingdom 
hemmed in by the narrow limits of Palestine and the 
veins of the Jewish blood! Poor human nature! How 
slowly does it let go of pride and earth, and rise to the 
just conception of the benignity of God! How slowly 
do even the disciples come to believe that God has indeed 
granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life! To correct 
this Jewish error and expand this contracted selfishness 
into a brotherly benevolence, and to humble this haughty 
pride into a humility which should fit the soul for a just 
acceptance of Gospel mercy, and to put a stop to the 
power of that worldly disposition which would make 
Christ’s kingdom an earthly kingdom, the prophet was 
sent to teach that this promised Saviour was the Saviour 
for all mankind: He shall set judgment in the EARTH: the 
isles shall wait for his law. The Father says unto him: 
I the Lord have called thee in righteousness and will hold 
thine hand and keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, for a light of the GenTILES. <A full salvation by 
Christ for all mankind, provided and proffered, is the 
burden of the Bible. , 
Would that all men would accept it. So the prophet 
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felt. Hear,-ye deaf, and look, ye blind, that ye may see. So 
he calls unto them. There is no being so blind as an 
earthly-minded sinner who wants nothing of God but his 
temporal benefactions! He misunderstands God, and is 
ignorant of himself, and misconceives of the way in 
which God would load him with his precious benefits. 
In the twenty-first verse the prophet announces, The Lord 
as well pleased for his righteousness’ sake; he will magnify 
the law and make it honorable. Righteousness—salvation 
from the eternal curse of the law—may be had through 
the great atonement by every sinner that wants it and 
will seek it there. If they will not seek it, the prophet 
goes on to say of them: But this is a people robbed and 
sporled ; they are all of them snared in holes, and they are 
hid in prison-houses ; they are for a prey, and none deliver- 
eth; for a spoil, and none saith, Restore. Who among you 
will give ear to this? Who will hearken and hear for the 
tume to come? And then, to convince sinners of the 
verity of God’s threatenings upon the impenitent reject- 
ors of Christ, the prophet appeals to the open and visible 
acts of God, making his providences here a testimony to 
what he will do hereafter: Who gave Jacob for a spoil? 
and Israel to the robbers ? did not the Lord, he against whom 
ye have sinned? for they would not walk in his ways, neither 
were they obedient unto his law. Therefore he hath poured 
upon him the fury of his anger and the strength of battle; and 
ut hath sethin on fire round about, yet he knew it not, and it 
burned him, yet he laid rt not to heart. Even Jacob must. 
become a spoil; even Israel must be swept with the besom 
of destruction, if they will not obey God and trust in his 
Son; and the fact—the historical fact—open to the eyes 
of every body, and known to every historic scholar, that 
such a calamity has come upon them, and positively 
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forms one of the deepest tragedies of the earth’s history, 
is here appealed to as a motive of dreadfulness to induce 
sinners not to reject Jesus Christ. If they will reject 
him, God will reject them in the final judgment, and they 
shall come to that place where none delivereth and none 
saith, Restore. 

But if they will hear for the time to come, in the day of 
their merciful visitation, aiming to lay up treasures for a 
future life, God will bring them, blind though they be, 
by a way that they knew not, and will lead them in paths 
that they have not known. 

This promise, indeed, as we have seen, was originally 
prophetical of benefit and mercy to the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ, but its meaning is no less spiritual than 
prophetical, and is applicable to every soul as it was to 
the Gentile nations. This union of prophetical and spir- 
itual meaning forms one of the most striking characteris- 
tics, and one of the greatest beauties of the writings of 
this prophet. The prophetical meaning has been veri- 
fied by centuries of history; and all that history now is 
a bold and open evidence that the spiritual meaning 
shall equally hold good. If the darkened Gentiles have 
been led in a way that they knew not, the darkened sinner, 
if he will heed God, shall be led so too. God will make 
darkness light before him, and crooked things straight, and will 
not forsake him. 

We propose to give some illustration of this proposi- 
tion. We propose to show that when God leads men to 
true religion, he does lead them very differently from any 
and all of their previous anticipations—in a way that they 
knew not. This is true of every soul, in many respects, 
and most in the respects which we shall name’: 

1. The thing, circumstance or truth, whatever it may 
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be, which first fixes the great matter of salvation upon 
the mind, and sets out the sinner upon a course of earnest 
and painstaking inquiry after salvation, is something 
very different from any thing he has commonly antici- 
pated. There are few of the sober-minded hearers of the 
Gospel who do not entertain the idea that at some time 
or other they shall become Christians. They hope for 
this with a very serious sincerity, if they do not confi- 
dently expect it. And it would be something strange, 
if a busy imagination did not figure the mode in which 
their anticipation shall begin to be realized. It does 
figure it. Commonly, if not always, there is some in- 
distinct notion floating over an irreligious man’s fancy, 
that his mind, heart and habits, will undergo yet a relig- 
ious transformation through the influences of some par- 
ticular causes which he contemplates. One man has one 
set of causes, and another, another. The young man— 
if I may say so—expects time to convert him. He is now, 
he thinks, at an age for enjoyment. He loves pleasure 
perhaps ; and as his blood leaps in its veins, his muscles _ 
are clastic, his bones full of marrow, and his vivid fancy 
paints the world in beauty before his eye, too attractive 
and enchanting to be exchanged for any thing else; he 
has a sort of expectancy, that as years move on they 
will bring him into a temperament more favorable to re- 
ligion. They will make him a man—perhaps an old 
man—and then he thinks religion will be more becoming 
to him than it is now, and he will be more inclined to it. 
So he thinks: so he sincerely thinks. But he thinks 
wrong. He is blind. Can you name any instance—did 
you ever hear of an instance, of a man who became seri- 
ous and entered upon the ways of religion, because he 
had lived up into manhood, or down into the old age 
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when he thought religion would become him, and he 
would become religious more naturally and easily? Not 
one. An instance is not to be found. Men are convert- 
ed sometimes—yea, old men—but not because they have 
become men, or have grownold. Their youthful expect- 
ancy has not been realized, even if they have become 
Christians. They did not seek God because their antici- 
pated time had come—because they had reached man- 
hood and had become sick of pleasure, or because they 
had got on further in life, and their knees were stiff, 
their hands trembling, and their blood chilled with old 
age. Look around you. You may find such chilled 
blood and such stiff knees among the hearers of this 
congregation, and their owners were young once, and 
when they were young, they indulged the same foolish 
fancy which their juniors indulge now, about their be- 
coming Christians when a few more years should have 
rolled over their heads. The attention of men is not di- 
rected to religion, and their efforts embarked to secure it, 
by the causes which they have anticipated, and some- 
times fondly anticipated. If they are led to seek God at 
all, God leads them in a way they know not. 

There is no little difficulty, in such a selfish and grasp- 
ing world as this, in attaining a competency and respect- 
ability among men by personal or professional acquisi- 
tion. And many a man who, at the outset in life, finds 
he has still these attainments to make, deceitfully but 
sincerely imagines that this necessary and laborious duty 
is the only thing which prevents his attention to personal 
religion. If he shall prosper, if he shall reach, as he 
hopes he yet shall, the competence he wants, or the skill, 
or science, or professional standing he wants, and thus 
no longer have the necessity pressing upon him to de- 
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vote all his attention and energies to such attainments, 
he has not a doubt but in that more favorable condition 
his willing mind will take up the subject of religion in 
earnest—a subject which he deems important, and of 
such importance that he is sincerely mournful at finding 
himself compelled, as he thinks, by worldly urgencies 
for the present to neglect it. This is common. The 
picture is no fancy. It is drawn from real life. Society 
is full of just such men. But look around you again. 
How do you find it? Whatdo you see? When our 
young men have got over the pinch and pressure which 
trouble them so much at the beginning, and have got on 
a little further in life, and have attained skill, or science, 
or competence, or character, so that they have no occa- 
sion to feel the pinch and pressure so hard upon them, 
what becomes of their earlier religious anticipations? 
How is it? Do they become pious? are they any more 
attentive to religion at sober forty than they were at 
anxious twenty-one? at established fifty than they were 
at hoping and busy thirty? No such thing. Their ex- 
pectancy and purposes have turned out vanity. You 
know it. You can see them around you. One of the 
rarest of all religious things is to behold a man betwixt 
forty and sixty turning his attention to religion. And if 
you find such an instance at all, his seriousness did not 
come upon him according to his anticipation (because the 
world ceased to press him so much). Far from this. I 
have never yet heard a religious man giving such an ac- 
count of himself. If one has lent his attention to 
religion at all, his course has not been according to his 
calculation, but God has led him in away that he knew 
not. 

It is an unhappy thing that unbelief resorts to decep- 
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tive reliances. Many an unconverted sinner, with some 
conscience and little wisdom, entertains an indistinct 
hope that in attendance upon the preaching of the 
Gospel he shall yet hear some such alarming and terrible 
truth as shall shake him out of his indifference and inat- 
tention, and compel him in spite of himself to seek God. 
He jooks for some alarming or persuasive sermon, or 
some new view of the way of salvation, or some argu- 
ment better adapted than any he has heard yet to the 
peculiarites of his mind. His minister has not touched 
the right chord yet, he says. Such preaching will not 
move him. Perhaps not; butif this man is ever led to 
seek the Lord, it will be in a mode much farther off 
from his own anticipation than from his minister’s 
preaching. It will not be by some argument better 
adapted, nor by some new truth, nor by some more 
powerful or persuasive sermon. It will be by precisely 
the same truth which he has heard all his life, aimed at 
the same chord of his heart, and aimed with the same 
power and the same persuasions. His calculations will 
be disappointed. God will lead him in a way that he 
knew not; and he himself will lend his prayerful and 
earnest attention, if he is ever saved, to those very truths 
and arguments and persuasions which now he half: 
mournfully believes can never profit him. 

If you were to go round the whole circle of the relig- 
ious among you and examine the treasured recollections 
of every heart, you would have another cluster of illus- 
trations about the verity of the text. Not a heart, per- 
haps, could you find; few at most, if any, which found 
its seriousness commencing in any way it had ever antic- 
ipated. You may find some who carried along with 
them for years that truth locked up in their own mind 
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which afterward led them to reflection, and all the while 
they never once thought that that unheeded truth would 
yet assert its power over them; they were waiting for 
something else. You may find some who spent years 
under the entreaties and terrors of God’s preached word, 
and all the time waited for some stronger persuasion, 
who finally were brought to reflection and led to seek 
Christ, not by any more tenable or tender persuasion, 
but because some wise friend or some occurring circum- 
stance induced them to think—just to think about duty, 
destiny, God, and the world to come. You may find 
multitudes who had never been moved by the most 
powerful arguments of the ministry, and who, through 
years of indifference, expected some calamity, some sick- 
ness, or the loss of some friend, to lead them to piety, 
but who buried friend after friend, and were tossed by 
fever after fever, and yet rose from the bed of illness at 
one time, and came back from the funeral at another, as 
unalarmed as ever; but whose attention was finally fixed 
on religion by some old familiar truth which they had 
despised a thousand and a thousand times. God led them 
in a way they knew not of: 

And it positively does form among Christians one of 
the most common and most cherished reasons for grati- 
tude to God, that he did lead them to reflection, and to 
conviction, and then to Christ, in a way which still seems 
strange to them, but good as strange. They recollect it. 
They love to recollect it. They love to remember it was 
he who led me to listen to that sermon when I was a 
careless sinner; it was he who directed my roving eyes 
to that chapter; it was he who sent me that friend to 
whisper words of love in mine ears and exhort. me to 
love God in my youth, when the thought had never en- 
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tered into my heart that that friend would be God's 
messenger sent to bring me to reflection. fod led me in 
a way that I knew not of. Such recollections are common. 
They are cherished—they are dear to the soul. And 
they are due to God. He does lead us more kindly than 
we ever anticipated. 

The same thing will find illustration in the matter of a 
sinner’s forgiveness. An unforgiven sinner is blind. 
Unbelief is the most blind of all things. An awakened 
sinner, who has been told all the truth of the Gospel a 
thousand times, as plainly as the tongue of man or angel 
could tell it, does not see that his guilt is no barrier 
against his acceptance in Christ, but, on the contrary, is 
the very thing which commends him to him, as Christ 
loves to save sinners just as a merciful and compassionate 
man loves to relieve the miserable and soothe the sor- 
rowing. Anxious inquirers after salvation are prone to 
think that they must endure some more painful fears, or 
attain some righteousness which, somehow, shall be an 
offset to their guilt, before pardon, God’s pardon, can ever 
reach them. For this they aim. They struggle for 
deeper convictions. They go about to establish a righteous- 
ness of their own. They pray even sometimes that the hor- 
rors of the pit may get hold upon them, to drive them 
from sin, and compel them into a holiness which shall 
secure pardon. All this isin vain. If God leads them 
they will see itis in vain. He will lead the blind by a way 
that they knew not, and they will see that Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believeth ; that all 
their own works of penalty or positiveness have nothing 
to do with their deliverance from the great condemna- 
tion, and their justification into life eternal. At the very 
time when sinners are aiming to work out. some right- 
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eousness of their own, by reformations, or sacrifices, or 
the forms of religion, God leads them in an unknown 
and unexpected way by just showing them that salvation 
is a gift, that their own works are vanity, and Christ’s 
work is perfect. And that God has led them in an un- 
expected way, their own astonishment is evidence when 
they have found peace in believing. They did not an- 
ticipate finding it so; they did not know that they had 
only to trust to Christ and live. God showed them this. 
Fe led them in paths that they had not known. 

And here again, to swell and strengthen the evidence, 
we may remark, that among the sweet and grateful rec- 
ollections of believers, this leading of God has univer- 
sally a place. They recognize his hand in turning them 
to Christ. Heled me, they say; and they know they say 
true. He removed my blindness and unbelief, and gave 
me faith—such a faith as my heart never anticipated. He 
sent from above; he took me; he drew me out of the deep 
waters and set me ona Rock, If the sweetest Christian 
rememberings are not dreams, God does lead the blind in 
a way they knew not. 

The errors of sin are innumerable, and many of thew: 
seem to cluster around that period when a sinner would 
make his peace with God. Even after a sinner (accord- 
ing to the language of Paul) has been slain by the law, 
a. €., perceives he is justly condemned, and perceives, too, 
that there is proffered pardon for him in the blood of 
atonement, he still thinks that a demand is made upon 
his heart which he finds it hard to answer. But he de- 
signs to answer it. He hopes that he shall be able yet to 
offer God a better heart than he can offer him now. For 
this he struggles and thinks he must. 

He supposes that even Christ will not accept him as 
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he is. Because he perceives his sinfulness of heart, he 
can not trust, he can not rest, he can not hope. He 
anticipates a victory over indwelling sin, and when he 
has gained it he thinks to find a Divine acceptance and 
enter into peace with God. But if he ever becomes a 
Christian, God leads him in an unknown way: He makes 
darkness light before him, and crooked things straight. He 
leads him to despair of any worthiness, and then trust in 
grace for every thing. And then to his utter astonish- 
ment the sinner finds that faith zs dself the fountain 
of holiness, and gives rise to the purification from sin, 
the love of God, the humility, and the victory over the 
world, which he aimed after in vain without it. He 
never anticipated this: God has led him in a way he 
knew not. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all illustrations of this 
truth is to be found in the experiences of Christians. 
We should naturally expect them as being enlightened, 
and knowing more of God and the ways of God than 
irreligious men—we should naturally expect them to have 
more correct expectations of God’s treatment than other 
people. But they are slow to learn—they are often dis- 
appointed—their anticipations are no foreshadowing of 
God’s treatment of them. Their comforts, their prosper- 
ity and strength seldom come to them in the way of 
their anticipations; yea, very seldom, or never. The 
allotments of Divine Providence which affect them most 
are such as they little expected. Some of the evils they 
have suffered were evils which they struggled hard and 
prayed hard to escape. But God would not let them off. 
His unseen hand pushed them steadily on right into 
the cloud and the calamity which they most dreaded. 
Our Josephs have been sold into Egypt. Our Jobs 
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have been compelled to curse the day in which they 
were born. Our Davids have been hunted by the foe 
like a partridge upon the mountains. Our Jeremiahs 
and Rachels have been compelled to utter moanings of 
bitterness they never anticipated; and our whole army 
of Israelites have been turned into the wilderness of 
sand, and compelled to wander there till they were fit 
for Canaan. Out of these calamities, out of these griefs 
and shocks, and shiftings, which they deemed curses, God 
gave them the most signal of their benefits—teaching 
them best to know him—to trust him and distrust them- 
selves. He led them in a way they knew not. What sin- 
ner ought ever to despair ? 

I wish the converse of this were equally pleasant to 
contemplate. In some instances it is; but the instances 
are not common. ‘There are some—yea, there are many 
with whom God hath dealt more favorable than their 
fondest expectations. His smiles, his prosperities have 
attended them all along—and all along their hearts have 
been overwhelmed, and their souls become more humble 
and holy, by a sense of the goodness and mercy and 
bounty of God. They never expected such days of 
sunshine. They expected storms. They knew—have 
always known—that no fidelity in them gave them any 
claim or ground to expect such favors; and now when 
they contemplate them and look back, and aim to num- 
ber up their mercies, love, gratitude, faith, fill their 
hearts—and fill them most of all because God’s outward 
benefits have not led them to forget him. There are 
some such; yea (let us do religion justice) there are 
many such. And just like the others, they have been 
led in paths they never anticipated. Indeed, I believe it 
is almost universal with Christians when they remember 
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Divine Providences which have affected them, and 
especially when they remember how they have been 
spiritually dealt with—I believe it is almost universal 
with them to wonder and praise and adore God that he 
has led them in a way they knew not—his way and not 
their own. Sooner or later he has made darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight ; these things has 
he done unto them, and not forsaken them. 


Some remarks on this subject will close this discourse. 

1. God will make himself known as infinitely above 
us. He outdoes our expectations in good for us, while 
he worketh in darkness, draweth back the face of his 
throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it. Be ashamed that 
you ever distrusted him, ever despaired, ever repined. I 
summon your whole heart and history as proofs that his 
way has been better for you than your own. 

2. We must have faith. It is indispensable. We can 
not walk by sight. His way will be above ours, to us 
often dark and inscrutable in all its means, but its results 
will beall that he ever promised, and better than we ever 
expected. 

3. If God is leading us on toward heaven, he will com- 
pel us to trust him. We are blind. We need him to 
lead us. Often he confounds our counsels, defeats our 
purposes, disappoints our hopes, and drives us into diffi- 
culties, yea, sometimes into despair, just to bring us to 
that sweeping and sweet faith which puts every thing 
into his hands, and trusts him in the dark. By such a 
faith darkness becomes light. It makes us know God better, 
and Christ better, and grace better. Never point out a 
way for yourself. Take God’s way. Never wait for 
the circumstances, or sermons, of times which you some- 
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times think will awaken you. Take God’s sermons and 
God’s times as laid down in his Word. Never despond. 
Despondency is of the Devil. Hope is of God. Trust 
him. Accept his Son, and pillow your aching head 
upon his promises. Hence, 

Finally. This mode of God’s leading us is calculated 
to bring us most near to himself. I appeal to a thousand 
closets if they have not witnessed the deepest humility 
and the closest clinging to God, yea, and the sweetest 
sacredness of communion with him, just when you went 
there stricken and staggered, helpless, and all but hope- 
less, and cried your sorrows into your Father’s bosom. 
Go there again. There God waits tomeet you. And if 
you will but leave with him all your difficulties, dark- 
nesses and despondencies, your heart whose obstinacy 
you can not master, and your sins whose malice you can 
not measure—that is all God wants of you. Trust him. 
Do nothing but trust him in his Son. He will never 
forsake you. . 


Singles Light and Darkness.” 


And it shall come to pass in that day, that the light shall not be clear nor 
dark ; but it shall be one day which shall be known to the Lord, not day 
nor night; but it shall come to pass that at evening time it shall be 
light.—ZzcwaRisu, xiv. 6, 7. 


as first clause of the text is religious. i shall come 
to pass in that day that the light shall aot be clear 
nor dark. It does not refer to the light of the natural 
heavens. It does not refer to the mere good or evil of 
the nation. It refers to all there is in the religion of 
man, and in the things which affect him in the expe- 
rience of it. His condition is to be one of a mixed 
character, not wholly good, not wholly evil—not all 
light, not ‘all dark. This is his state as a religious being, 
and will be, at least until there shall be upon the bells of the 
horses, Holiness unto the Lord. 
This mixture may be seen in several particulars. 
1. In the matter of a believer’s holiness. Therein 
there is some light; but it zs not clear nor dark. A be- 


* Jt is due to the Author and perhaps to the reader to note, that the above 
contains the substance of ¢wo sermons from this text, leaving out much of 
the first, which has reference to its prophetical character, and was designed 
to guard his people against certain false principles of interpreting the proph- 
ecies. This will explain the abruptness of the introduction, and any ap- 
parent infelicity in opening the subject. In doing this we have done what 
we know to have been the Author’s wish.—Eprtor. 
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liever has some true conformity to God; but it is not a 
perfect conformity. He often wonders at himself—at the 
inconsistencies and contradictions that he finds in his own 
experience. There are times when it appears to him 
that his soul never will again be overshadowed with the 
clouds of doubt and fear which have troubled him, and 
about which he has shed so many bitter tears in secret, 
because he could not be more certain that he was a child 
of God. There are other times when his darkness comes 
back upon him and he returns to his former doubt, and 
gropes on in his dismal way of gloom. He does not 
find within him the established holiness he wants, and 
which perhaps he once fondly expected. He thought 
once that if he only had a new heart, so that the im- 
pulses of his affections would all conspire with the de- 
cisions of reason, the monitions of conscience, and the 
Word of God, he should not be troubled with sin any 
more, with a wandering mind any more, with a divided 
heart any more. But-he does not find it so. He finds a 
law in lus members warring against the law of his mind. 
The flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the 

flesh. At one moment he can sing, at another he sinks. 
- In his poor soul faith struggles to get the better of un- 
belief—the love of the world comes up to combat the 
love of God—impatience assails the submission of his 
spirit—the love of duty at one time bears sway against 
avarice, ambition and sensuality; and then again, some 
of these things come over his spirit, and the love of duty 
grows cold. There is a strange mixture within him. 
His heart is inconsistent, his soul unsteady, his way 
devious, and he can not be ignorant that his holiness is 
only of an imperfect character. His light 7s not clear nor 
dark, This is a most accurate description of it; an 
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exact description. He has some light, but then it seems 
to come to him only as it struggles its way through sur- 
rounding darkness. He can not but believe that he 
loves God some—loves duty some—prizes Christ some— 
denies self some; but then he can not but perceive some 
sad deficiencies which hang like a determined darkness 
over his soul. And what could be a more accurate de- 
scription of his state than this strange language of the 
prophet, the light shall not be clear nor dark ? 

I can not affirm it 7s so, but I have reason to entertain 
such an opinion, that whenever God spares a regenerated 
sinner upon the earth after the time of his regeneration, 
such a regenerated sinner will have this checkered ex- 
perience, His old notions will come back upon him— 
his old follies and temptations will assail him—his cru- 
cified passions will come to life again—his ambition, 
worldliness, pride, impatience or petulance, will creep 
into his heart again. He will see that his history is very 
much made up of instances of falls and recoveries—of 
departures and returnings—of defeats and victories. If 
he has none of these diversities, this mingled light and 
darkness, that is no evidence at all that he is a true 
Christian. But if he zs a true Christian, it is probable, 
it is very probable that the light will grow upon him— 
that he will come out of his darkness each time more 
confirmed, and prepared to be more cautious. And it is 
quite probable, too, that he will know how he got out of 
it, and will look up thankfully toward his God. Hu 
restoreth my soul. His light shall not be clear nor dark in 
respect to the holiness within him. 

2. This mixture may be seen in a believer's knowl- 
edge. There is a mixture of clearness and obscurity in 
the knowledge of God’s people which nothing could de- 
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scribe more perfectly than Zechariah has here described 
it. They have knowledge, but, in all parts of it, it is 
limited not only ; but, standing in intimate relation with 
the things which they know best, there are other things 
which they do not know at all. You may find ex- 
amples of this throughout the whole field of religion. 
Behold a disciplined believer. He is in the furnace. 
Its fires have long burnt upon him. He knows who put 
him there. He knows, too, that the purpose of it is his 
purification, that the dross may be separated or burnt 
up, now when his Lord has come to him and laid his 
hand upon him and thrust him into the flame, and keep- 
ing his eye upon him, svts as a refiner and purifier of silver, 
to mark the time when the work is done, by seeing his 
own image in the purified soul. All this he knows, and 
knows, too, that the process will stop when the purpose 
of it is accomplished, for God does not afflict willingly. 
But the light is not clear nor dark. There are other things 
which he does not know. He attempts to know them 
but he can not find them out. He studies them but they 
baffle him. He studies them again, but they are as 
obscure to him as ever. Anxiously he puts the question 
to his own heart, For what particular sin is it that I am 
afflicted? What have I done, what have I left undone, 
for which God is dealing with me? From his heart he 
carries the question to his God. Heasks God to show 
him for what sin it is that he has plunged him into the 
furnace. His heart does not tell him—his God does not 
tell him. He asks again, for he wishes to cast out from 
his heart whatever sin it may be that keeps the furnace 
hotuponhim Buthe seldom discovers the particular sin. 
Sometimes he does, but not often. In error he often 
hunts for the particular sin. His error is this: he thinks 
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only of some particular instance, and thinks only of re- 
pentance and purification on that point, when he shall 
be so happy as to discover it. Quite likely he has for- 
gotten how much discipline his heart needs in every 
part of it, and how God may be disciplining him, not so 
much for the purification of a particular, as for the puri- 
fication of the whole. 
' Consider his case: this man wants to repent of the 
particular sin which has plunged him into the furnace, 
in order to get out. He wants to find out what part of 
his heart he has not given to God, and give it. Ah! he 
has little thought how much his whole heart needs the 
flame that burns upon it! His light is not clear nor dark. 
He knows he deserves discipline; he does not know for 
what particular. And when he hunts for the particular 
he does not know that in the very hunting he is holding 
back from submission and from God all his heart except 
that one thing. Let him not suppose it will suffice for 
him to repent of his avarice, or of his ambition, or. his 
pride, his passion for ostentation, his petulance, his self 
conceit, or any other particular, while the general spirit 
of his soul is all so worldly, and the whole sum of it 
needs to be purified as by fire. Why does not the man 
think how, if the whole yields, it carries the particulars 
along with it, whatever they may be? He can not get 
off with a few items. God wants the whole. This idea 
may perhaps make his light a little more clear. 
Sometimes his obscurity of knowledge lies on another 
point in the time of affliction. He knows not why God 
has sent that particular affliction on him. Perhaps it is 
sickness ; and why was it not a loss of some property ? 
Perhaps it isa loss of some property; and why was it 
not sickness? Perhaps the widow has buried her only 
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son; and as she stands and gazes upon his new-made 
grave, and thinks of the past, and thinks of the future, 
and thinks of the death-cold heart that would have loved 
her, and the death-cold hand that would have fed her; 
there is not a feeling or a principle within her that can 
tell why God has written her childless just after he had 
made her a widow! Why this trial? Why not some 
other? The light is not clear, if it is not indeed all 
dark. 

Behold a believer, aiming to examine his own heart. 
He knows something about it. He very well knows its 
deceitfulness. In his experiences he has found out by 
many asad chapter that he can not rely upon it. But 
it is a wonder to him how its deceitfulness will work. It 
has led him off in a way that he never suspected. The 
first he knew he had fallen. He did not know that he had 
wandered from God at all till the season of communion 
was coming round, and he began to prepare himself to 
enter again upon those sweet scenes, those covenant 
solemnities and filial communings with Christ, which 
have been so delightful to his happy soul. But he can 
not prepare. God is now a far-off God. He knows him 
—he believes in him—he wants to love him. Thus he 
has some light, but it is not clear. It is not dark, for he 
knows Christ is a full and free Saviour—at any rate, he 
is so to every body but him. But he seems to be unable 
now to get near to that far-off God. Why does the 
Saviour hide himself from him? What has his heart 
done that has displeased his Master? When shall he 
ever be sure of a heart which has so often wandered? 
Never, never! His light shall not be clear nor dark. 
Happy he if he can only long and look upward, and, 
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knowing where his security lies, and recollecting past 
experiences, say, He restoreth my soul. 

In one word, there is a mixture of clearness and ob- 
scurity in almost every part of a believer's knowledge. 
He knows in part, but only in part. He knows God in 
part, himself in part, sin in part, and heaven in part. 
But in all his knowledge there is a mingling of clearness 
and obscurity, and it will remain there till that day comes, 
when he shall see as he is seen, and know as he ws known. 

We ought, however, to remember that the imperfection 
of our knowledge results from our creature littleness, 
and the imperfection of our present state; and that so 
far as we have any necessity of knowing in order to be 
saved, our knowledge may be as clear and definite as our 
capacities will allow. Every man that wishes it may see 
clearly enough the way to heaven; and it is a strange 
reason for not going there, because a sinner here can not 
have all the light of knowledge which he may have there. 

3. I name a third particular. The comforts of God’s 
people have in them a wonderful mingling of light and 
darkness—strange vicissitudes of clearness and. gloom. 
Tt isnot all clear day with them. Itisnotall night. The 
sun of their joy never shines so brightly but somewhere 
in their heavens there is some cloud to obscure it; and 
the night of their sorrow never becomes a night without 
stars. They may indeed, sometimes—yea often—fail to 
give the stars any credit, and blame them because they 
are not the sun; but they never all go out—they are 
there, if men had eyes. 

I scarcely know of any thing in religion which used 
to seem to me so strange and unaccountable as the fluc- 
tuations of a Christian’s comforts. He has his comforts, 
his joys, his bright and happy days. He would not ex 
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change ‘them for all the earth can give. They are most 
precious. They seem to lift him above earth and time. 
Happy season, when he can call God his own—Christ 
his own—heaven his own! The soul seems to have bid 
adieu to the minor matters of earth, and in a sweep of 
faith and hope to have compassed the bliss of eternity. 
Alone sometimes—sometimes at the communion-table— 
sometimes over God’s Word—and in the place of secret 
meditation and prayer sometimés, when the soul is loos- 
ened from the cords of earth and mounts to its home. 
What an ocean of delight and peace comes into it as the 
believer hopes and trusts in God, and allows himself to 
exclaim, [ am my beloved’s and my beloved is mine: thy 
comforts delight my soul. But how easily are these com- 
forts dashed! how soon gone! The believer has scarcely 
had time to exclaim, The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion, whom shall I fear? has scarcely had time to set his 
joy to musie and sing it to his happy soul, 


“The Lord ’s my Shepherd—I’Il not want, 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by,” 


before his song is exchanged for his groaning, Oh wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? My grief is heavier than my groaning. Such vi- 
cissitudes used to seem strange to me—the most: strange 
of all inexplicable things in nature or religion. They 
seem strange still. Even yet the light 7s not clear to me, 
though not all dark. I remember now that the comforts 
of 4 Christian are the gentle, tender, sensitive matters of 
affection—the heart's delicacies as well as delights, and. 
can not bear the rude touch they often mect with. If 
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they could bear it, they would lose their character—just 
as the rose would lose its character and be rose no longer 
if it could bear the tread of the wild beast’s hoof un- 
injured. Wounded affection must weep. . Miserable if it 
could not. Tears are its solace. More, they are its se- 
curity, and nurse it into strength. I remember, too, that 
the blossoms of sweetness and beauty are not the fruit, 
and when their hues fade and their leaves fall, they may 
give place to something else as valuable, if not as beauti- 
ful as the flowers of the spring-time. Thus I have some 
light, as the text expresses it, which is not all dark—not 
day nor night. 

But the alternation of comfort and depression which 
Christians experience, constitute a chapter of facts which 
shows the mingled condition of their life, whether we can 
have knowledge of the reasons for it or not. Weeping 
may endure for the night ; joy cometh in the morning. The 
vicissitudes and changes are great. Sometimes they are 
sudden. The song of the morning is exchanged for that 
song of the night whose grief can be depicted by nothing 
but the night’s gloom, and which the pensive and sad- 
hearted believer will not consent to sing only amid the 
sympathies of midnight. 

4, A fourth particular, and I will leave this clause of 
the text. I name the condition of life. Do not fear that 
Tam going to make too much of it. In my opinion we 
fail in few things as Christians, more than we fail of fitly 
noticing the changes we pass through as God is leading 
uson. However this may be, there are strange minglings 
of light and darkness in our condition. Our Samsons are 
shorn of their strength, and the victor of Gaza becomes 
a prisoner in the lap of Delilah. Our dethroned Davids 
are hunted like a partridge upon the mountains. Our 
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Josephs are imprisoned. Our Jobs are stripped. Our 
Jeremiahs utter doleful lamentations. Our Pauls and 
Barnabases, having the offer of even Divine worship in 
one city, are stoned from another. And so fluctuating 
and uncertain is the condition of life here, that no mortal 
can be found whose biography has any considerable re- 
semblance to his anticipations; his life has not carried 
out the plans of his youth. Amid the remarkable 
changes which affect our condition, nothing seems more 
remarkable than the nearness of our light and darkness 
to one another. At the very time when one of us is 
congratulating himself upon his prosperity, darkness 
comes upon him from some unexpected quarter. ‘I 
never once thought that my child could die,” said one of 
the most prosperous and wealthy inhabitants of this city, 
when his darling lay a corpse in his house. 

At the very time when another of us sees nothing in 
our condition but darkness and gloom, light beams out 
upon us from a spot where we could not have expected 
it. The lost child becomes the salvation of the parent. 
The lost fortune is more than compensated for by ensu- 
ing contentment, when the curse of avarice is dismissed 
from the heart. We are knocked about in the world. 
We have joys and sorrows. Our condition is shifting, 
fluctuating, varying: It is not clear nor dark—not day 
nor night. And there is scarcely a believer among us 
who is not compelled, amid this mingling of light and 
darkness, to recognize the immediate hand of his God 
and exclaim, Thou hast lifted me up and cast me down. 
To-day our condition is happy: to-morrow it is miserable. 
Now Providence smiles upon us: no man can tell how 
soon it will frown. We sing of mercy in the morning; 
in the evening we would gladly exchange our sorrow for 
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that of the wretchedest heart that bleeds. Amid all this 
mixture of good and evil, we can not understand why it 
isso. Possibly we may understand afterward, but God 
will not be understood by us at present. His way is in 
the sea, and his path in the great waters, and his footsteps are 
not known. How needful is faith! What a blessing it 
is—what.acomfort amid such a mixture of noon and 
midnight in our condition! The light of our day is not clear 
nor dark—and yet it seems to me there could not be 
much clearness at all in it, if we had no faith. 

I leave this clause of the text. For I think the very 
intent of the next clause is to conduct us to faith. Hx- 
amine it. But it shall be one day which shall be known to 
the Lord, not day nor night. 

Standing amid the mingled, uncertain, strange and 
apparently contradictory things which affect us here 
in this life, I can not conceive how any reasonable 
being can have any satisfaction or rest to his thinking 

.soui only as he carries his world and his condition in it 
up to his God. .Zechariah meant to have him do so. 
And hence, after he has mentioned to us the mingled 
clearness and obscurity of our state, he immediately points 
us to one who can understand it: Jt shall be one day which 
shall be known to the Lord, not day nor night. Not day nor 
night in itself—not day nor night to us. In itself it is of 
a mixed character. To us itis mixed. Strange picture 
to our eyes! Lights and shades blend together on the 
canvas of human life, run into one another, struggle with 
one another ; light lies where we expected darkness, and 
darkness spreads on the very spot where we looked for 
light. We can not understand it. Godcan. Happy for 
us to know it. We can now turn over the checkered 
scene into his hands. It is to him all one day. He sees 
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no darkness in it. It is all light to Him. All alike 
light—all one. He has one intent in all the dispensations 
which affect us. All our changes are formed on one 
plan and have one design, and conspire to the production 
of one great end. Our checkered state is one day known 
unto the Lord. 

In our changeful and mixed condition here, where we 
have some light and some darkness, it is a high privilege 
to know that an infinite wisdom has made it thus. Some- 
times a believer can not take a single step beyond this 
knowledge. He has had checkered and mixed experi- 
ences. He has sung of mercies sometimes, but has been 
compelled also to sing of judgment. He has had inward 
comforts of soul in exercises of hope and peace and joy 
sometimes, but his comforts have withered away out of 
his heart. At one season he thinks God treats him 
as a child; at another he thinks he treats him as a 
rebel. ‘This all seems strange to him—his mingled com- 
forts strange—his heart strange—his word strange—his 
furnace strange, as its fires burn upon him. What shall 
he do, what can he do, but to turn this checkered world 
and his checkered experience in it over upon the hands 
of hisGod? ‘ He knoweth what he is about ;” he knoweth 
the way I take, and when he hath tried me, I shall come forth 
os gold. I think it happens not very unfrequently that 
a believer gets into such straits and perplexities, into 
such embarrassments about doctrine, or duty, or circum- 
stances, that it is utterly impossible for him to get along 
without despair, unless he is enabled to exercise this 
sweeping and universal faith in God which utters no 
_ complaints, and asks no questions. He has not God’s 
eye, nor God’s hand. He can not use God’s mind, nor 
thunder with a voice ike him. And therefore he can not 
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grapple with the strangeness of his circumstances. But 
‘when he can have a sweeping and universal faith—and 
especially when his faith can see the eternal son as act- 
ing for him, and suffering for him, and reigning for him, 
as all power in heaven and earth are given unto him ; then, 
surely he can see all he wants to see, and his faith shall 
bring him a light to gild the edges of his clouds in the 
darkest day that ever was: and %t shall come to ps that 
at evening time wt shall be light. 

This is the last clause of the text: At evening time tt 
shall be light. 

Ido not understand this meaning that the evening or 
night shall be turned into day. However true it may be 
that the faith we just mentioned has power to gild the 
darkest night of a believer, my opinion is that the refer- 
ence of the text is to another thing. The evening is the 
close of theday. The experience of the day is then past; 
its hours are gone and its labor done. By the course of 
nature we should expect the coming on of darkness. By 
the promise of grace there shall be the coming on of 
light. And you may apply this interpretation to any 
item in a believer’s mingled experiences of clearness and 
darkness. Light shall come at THE END, at evening time. 

Take a believer in his mixture of mercies and afflic- 
tions. When does it become light to him? Does the 

-light come hand and hand with his sorrow? Does it 
beam upon the first tears he sheds? Does he know God 
better and rejoice in him the more as soon as the rod of 
affliction is laid upon him? No. He must go through 
the scene; he must wear out the hours of his day of dis- 
cipline; he must endure to the end of it. And if he 
does endure just at the time when the shades seem to 
him to be gathering thick around him, and the last ray 
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of his joy and hope seems about to be quenched, at the 
evening time rt becomes light. It is afterward, when. afflic-° 
tion has wrought the peaceable fruits of righteousness, that 
light arises in darkness. 

Take a believer in his perplexities. Doctrines trouble 
him. He has some flashes of light, but the light ts neither 
clear nor dark. He gropes. His soul staggers. Doubts 
harass him. Unbelief besets him. Obscurity hangs 
every where, around God, Christ, election, atonement, 
accountability, freedom of the will. He must walk in 
this perplexity till he has gone through the day of his 
enmity and become a child of God, or gone through the 
day of his error, and learnt that he can not know every 
thing, and has become willing to let God be God. At 
that evening time, just when he seemed to be coming 
into an entire night, at the evening time it becomes light— 
light in a way he never expected—his very darkness 
itself becomes his light. Tae 

Take a believer in his season of diminished comforts. 
One after another ‘his joys have gone out. His hope is 
dimmed. His heart is broken. His God has forsaken 
him. It has grown darker and darker with him, and, 
just when his crushed heart is sinking as he has gone 
through this day of discipline, and he is expecting night 
to close in upon him, at the evening time it is light. He 
sees it, Hearhim: The bruised reed will he not break ; the 
smoking flax will he not quench. 

Take the believer on the bed of death. He has strug- 
gled along through his dim day of life, lighted a little 
sometimes, and sometimes walking in darkness, and 
through jear of death all his life-time subject to bondage, till 
the evening time hascome. At this evening time it shall be 
light. have often noticed it in the dying members of 
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this church. They have died in a blaze of light-—died 
more happy than they lived, and wondering at their own 
composure and faith. The hour they most feared has 
become more light than any before it, and old Simeon 
exclaims: Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
Jor mine eyes have seen thy salvation. God replies to the 
departing soul: The sun shall no more be thy light by day, 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee ; but 
the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light and thy God 
thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy 
moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended. Happy 
spirit! depart to thy happy home: IT HATH come to pass 
that thine evening time has become light. 


Contentment, 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. 
Puiurerians, iv. 11. 


Noe is an expression of Paul. But we should miscon- 
ceive the nature of it, if we should deem him speak- ~ 

ing in the character of an apostle, rather than in the char- 
acter of a believer. He utters this expression only as a 
Christian; and is therefore an example to all Christians 
who came after him to the end of time. Let us there- 
fore consider this text in a personal and practical man- 
ner, and aim to draw lessons from it for our instruction, 
direction, and comfort, 

We name to you three general ideas as the three heads 
of this sermon. 

I, The nature of this contentment. 

II. The mode of its acquisition. 

Ill. The reasons which enforce it. 


I. The nature of contentment can be apprehended 
more easily than defined. Every body knows what it 
means; and yet itis of such a nature that the moment’ 
we attempt to explain it, we are in danger of diminishing 
the impression of its significance. Itis not one of the 
distinct and separate sensibilities of the heart, standing 
by itself and to be examined and understood alone, so 
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much as it is a general sensibility which mingles with 
and tempers all others—which spreads its cast and char- 
acter over the whole. It is not the rock on the land- 
scape nor the rill—it is not the distant mountain of fad- 
ing blue which loses its head in the heavens—it is not 
the tree, or the flower, or the contrast between light and 
shade, or that indescribable something which seems to 
give it life, as if the grass grew, and the flowers breathed, 
and the winds were singing some song of pleasure or 
sighing some mournful requiem. It is none of these. 
These can be more clearly described. But it is rather 
that softness, that mellow light, which lies over the 
whole—which sleeps on rock, and river, and tree, on the 
bosom of the distant mountain, and on the bosom of the 
humble violet that blushes in the sweetness of its lowly 
valley. 

Content is a general cast of sensibility which lies all 
over the heart. It has a depth and an extent of signifi- 
cance to which many minds are strangers. We can not 
spare time for a full examination of its nature. Weonly 
mention items enough to give some definitiveness to our 
apprehensions, and some direction to minds disposed to 
contemplate the subject more maturely. Suffice it to 
remark : 

1. That contentment is opposed to dissatisfaction, mur- 
muring, complaining, and repining. It is a submissive 
spirit that yields to the necessities or hardships of life, 
and by submission disarms them of more than half their 
power. Content.is the child of reason, not of fancy. It 
is the companion of conscience ; and if it does sometimes 
sigh, it will neither complain nor despair. It is united 
with too much good sense to aim after impossibilities, or 
to increase the infelicities of life by an unceasing fretful- 
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ness and dissatisfaction. Its foundation is laid in justice 
if not in faith. A just mind is necessary to it—a mind 
that sees things as they are instead of seeing them 
through the distorting instrumentality of a jaundiced 
eye; which makes and unmakes facts as if they were 
fancies, and which works up fancies into stable and 
melancholy realities. Such a just mind seldom fails to 
be a contented mind. It is the injustice always accom- 
panying an ungodly disposition which originates, and 
then increases and perpetuates most of the discontent 
which torments, so unnecessarily, the hearts of the 
worldly. The injustice of mind accompanying pride, for 
example, often makes the proud man a peevish man; 
the injustice accompanying ambition often makes the 
ambitious man petulant; and so in all the errors of sin. 
The false notions—the unjust estimations lay the founda- 
tion of no small part of the discontent which fills the 
world. A strict justness of mind, a just judgment, would 
undo more than half this mischief. And when /aith 
fixes the just balances wherein the mind weighs the sub- 
jects of its contemplation, then it is that complaining 
ceases to utter its ill-natured syllables, murmuring learns 
to be still, and repining exchanges the scowl of gloom 
for the smile of gladness. Contentment is incompatible 
with a fixed, and cherished, and unhappy dissatisfaction. 

2. It is not, however, indifference or stupidity. In- 
deed, it is very distant from both, 

There is a species of indifference among men which 
often passes for contentment, but which is not even a 
respectable counterfeit of it. It originates not from see- 
ing things justly, but from not seeing them at all. 
Minds too sluggish to think and hearts too insensible to 
feel—souls too selfish to do either, become half indiffer- 
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ent to the circumstances of life; and superficial thinkers 
imagine such persons to be content, while in reality they 
are merely stupid. All the contentment there is about 
them consists in a lacking of sense and sensibility; they 
have neither sensibility nor sense enough to be dissatis- 
fied and complain. They are too selfish to be aroused at 
all. They are incapable of any just appreciation of a 
better condition, and they are too groveling to have 
even virtue enough to be discontented and fretful. Dis- 
contented and fretful they would be, if they were not, at 
once, little in mind, and incapable of any strong or ten- 
der emotion. 

True contentment is very different from this. It is 
not stupidity. It is not a negative but a positive virtue. 
It can feel, it can hope, and it can sigh. But its feelings 
are not allowed to run into complaining and fretfulness, 
and its sighs are often exchanged for smiles more con- 
genial to it. If it can not have what it would, it will 
not, by cherished dissatisfaction, brooded over and nursed 
into gloominess, turn all its means of enjoyment into 
materials of misery; but will the rather brighten their 
influence by gratitude and a sweet submission. Paul 
was not a man of indifference; nor was he lacking in 
sensibility. He was aman of energy and prayer. He 
had wants and he felt them keenly. His contentment 
never degenerated into a selfish stupidity, and he could 
not be sizl] as long as there remained a height of holiness 
yet to be reached or a sinner on earth yet unconverted 
to Christ. His perceptions were quick, and his sensibili- 
ties were keen and strong. He felt his trials as trials, 
and his contentment was something more than the school- 
ing of a cold philosophy. It-wasa glad submission to 
the Divine will—a submission, in which sensibility lost 
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none of its tenderness, none of its readiness, none of its 
strength. And his contentment, entirely superior to 
dullness or apathy, was that exalting and triumphant 
principle which disarmed affection and made grief a joy. 
If his trials.were clouds upon his heavens, his content- 
ment was the deep sun-light in which they bathed; and, 
just like the clouds of an evening sky, they made the 
heavens more beautiful than if no clouds were there. 

8. Contentment has no kindred with a dark fatalism 
which deems all things fixed, and not to be affected by 
the energies of determination and faith. There is no 
such fixedness; and no soul (out of the mad-house) ever 
yet believed there was, except as the half-formed belief 
fell in with the cherished inclinations of its sinfulness. 
Nobody’s fatalism keeps him from getting out of the way 
of the wild beast which would devour him, or out of the 
fire which would consume him. If one says that he be- 
lieves in such a fixedness of destiny, that his contriv- 
ances and his energy can avail him nothing, just do him 
the credit to believe him a har if you do not wish to 
think him a fool. His own life, all his plans, and all 
his actions contradict his declaration. 

But when the calls of imperative duty come into con- 
flict with the desires of a cherished sinfulness, it is no 
uncommon thing for a foolish sinner to aim to excuse 
himself from the unpleasant duty by a sort of half- 
formed idea, a sort of foggy and silly notion, that his 
plans and actions can alter nothing. The real meaning 
of all this is, that he is too lazy to plan or act at all; or 
the duty to which he is called is contrary to his sinful 
inclinations in some other way. And he ealls his sin- 
ful indulgence by the name of contentment—mis-names 
his vice a virtue—and neglect his duties simply because 
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he loves his sins. This has no resemblance to content- 
ment. It is directly its opposite. It is discontent with 
duty, with truth, with reality, with God, with all that is 
good and all that ought to be desirable. 

The contentment of Paul was utterly unlike this. It 
was not a contentment which let the future take care 
of itself, lest action for it should cost some energy and 
some hardship. It was a contentment to work, to plan, 
to pray, to traverse nation after nation, to navigate one 
sea after another, hunted from one city to fly to another 
and then another, as duty called him, and wherever he 
could hear of a sinner that had never listened to the 
gospel of Christ. And when the event had come, and by 
its occurrence he knew what was the will of God (which 
is the only mode in which human nature can know), 
then, be the event what it would, or press hard upon 
him as it might, he submitted to it. He did not submit 
beforehand because he did not know beforehand; and if 
he had undertaken a submission then, he might have sub- 
mitted wrong—to the wrong thing. In whatsoever state 

I AM, says he, in the present tense. He was content to 
do as God bade him, and then to take what God sent 
him; and he would dear stripes, bonds, imprisonment, 
scourging, any thing when it had come upon him, and he 
thus knew it was the will of God. But he did not court 
these things, he did not stand still and see them coming 
and never move a step. I appeal to Czesar, says he, 
when, standing before one unjust tribunal, he found him- 
self in danger of getting into the hands of a worse one. 
Indeed there never was a more laborious, energetic, and 
prayerful man. At least the world has seen few like 
him. He traversed Asia, and when he wanted to go 
to Europe it was not that he was disposed to be a fash- 
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ionable minister, but that he might preach the Gospel in 
Spain also. I wish he had more followers. (Romans, 
xv. 28.) His contentment was just with the ascertained 
will of his Master—with work, with duty—and then, 
with whatever events might befall him at Jerusalem or at 
Joppa. 

Let nobody think that either indulgence or laziness is 
contentment. Let nobody call that disposition a virtue, 
or think it a blessing, which will aim to shelter its mean- 
ness under the name of content. Let nobody deceive 
himself with the idea that he is a contented man because 
he feels an indisposition to the duties needful to throw a 
security around the future. Be it remembered, whatso- 
ever a man soweth—himself, by his own choice and act— 
that shall he also reap. And let him be content with 
that principle of the Divine administration over both 
worlds. 


Il. The second general idea is the mode of its acquisi- 
tion. Contentment 7s an acquisition. ‘The text implies 
this: Ihave learnt, says the Apostle. He had learnt some- 
thing. He did not always know it. It was a lesson, and 
he learnt it as a lesson. He may have learntit with some 
difficulty: I believe he did. It may have cost him 
many a struggle: I believe it did. His deep and strong 
sensibilities, so often crossed, and so much torn and 
wounded, could not have been soothed down into a quiet 
satisfaction without many a heart-ache. And if it were 
possible to trace his experiences, we should probably find 
among them such things as the following : 

_ 1. A sensibility to the Divine hand. He saw God in 
his trials—in his hunger and stripes, and bonds and im- 
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prisonments—in his storms and shipwrecks. Thy will be 
done, said he, as any new storm burst upon him. 

It is a very different thing to have a submissive heart 
under the ills of life, through a blessed realization that 
an infinite wisdom appoints them, from what it is to have 
a stupid heart or a sullen one. If we have no faith in 
God, no apprehension of his control, no confidence in 
his rectitude, truth and faithfulness; our submission will 
just become sullenness, our fortitude fatalism, and our 
patience stupidity at best. It was not so with Paul. He 
saw God in every new disaster that befell him, and in 
every field and every friend that smiled upon him. Back 
of the disaster, and guiding its movement, and ordaining 
where it should fall, he saw the God of all wisdom and 
all goodness—the God of the promises. 

2. He hoped in God. Beat as it might, he knew the 
storm was God’s storm, and he would stop it when he 
pleased. Heave as they might, he knew the surges that 
swelled on the troubled ocean of life could never heave 
him from his anchorage; he had that hope which is an 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, and which entereth to 
that within the vail. Hope is natural to us. -Man was 
made to hope: Hope is no implantation of sin. It be- 
longed in Paradise, and it belongs in heaven now, where » 
souls redeemed, sending forward their contemplations 
down into the remotest distances of an unmeasured eter- 
nity, find them lighted up with the brightness and glory 
of a yet unattained measure of bliss. No man need 
think to be contented without hope. He can not be. 
And no wise man will long be contented without hope 
in God. We want something to cling to which will not 
give way, which shall comport with our imperishable 
nature, and, amid the crosses and disasters of life, bring 
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a light to gild them from the effulgence of immortality. 
Paul had this hope. He used it. Says he: I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
heep that which I have committed unto him against that day. 
He might well be content. 

3. He had his treasure in heaven. He perceived that 
earth was inferior. None of these things move me, says he, 
so that I might finish my course with joy. To finish life 
rightly, to use it justly to the end, was of more moment 
to him than to enjoy all that earth could heap upon him. 
With heaven in his eye—a heaven seen more clearly 
often in dark days than in bright ones—the glooms of 
earth had but little effect upon him. Indeed, they often 
appeared to highten his rapture of faith: Our light afflic- 
tion which is but for a moment—light !—a moment ! strange 
words to a worldly mind! Yet all true. Burdens are 
light—life is a moment when faith penetrates futurity 
and draws contentment from that ocean life where lies a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

It is not to be expected that there will be much con- 
tentment amid the distresses of this life, if indeed there 
will be any amid its richest joys, aside from those exer- 
cises of mind which anticipate something better to come. 
Among all the favored children of pleasure, of prosperity, 
health, abundance, and honor, you can scarcely discover 
a contented:mind. Something more is wanted. Some 
competitor is to be out-stripped, some favorite point is to 
be gained, some darling desire is yet to be gratified. 
Contentment is not yet reached, Such is human nature; 
and such it will ever remain. A defect marks all the 
earthly attainments. They may amuse for a moment; 
but they do not satisfy the soul. Something beyond 
them is needed. And when the eager mortal attempts 
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to make deeper the bowl of his earthly pleasure, or add 
one pleasure to another, he carries along with him the 
same eager craving and heart-emptiness which made him 
discontented at first. Much less can there be much 
human contentment amid the distresses and disasters of 
life if the mind is confined to earthly contemplations 
merely. We need something beyond. We need to be 
able to carry forward our dark and distressful scenes to 
another life, and behold them bathed in the sun-light of 
an expected heaven. Contentment is heaven-born if it 
lives at all, and it needs to be baptized with waters taken 
from the river of life. Paul was contented, not as a man 
of earth, but as a candidate for immortality. 

4, He had experiences which tried him. His content 
did not all spring from tuition, nor from faith alone, nor 
from hope alone, nor from heavenly-mindedness alone, 
nor from all these together. Though he was a Christian 
and an Apostle, he was still a man, and possessed both 
the affections and infirmities of our common humanity. 
And in the first stages of his trials, it is extremely likely 
that his sorrows weighed heavily upon him and his cir- 
cumstances cost him many a tear. But when he would 
not give back from duty, and would not sit down in 
despair, but just met the waves of trouble as they came, 
he found he could breast them—he found the dark 
waves, so terrible in the distance, brightened up as he 
rushed to meet them—he found the Christ in whom he 
trusted not only more near but more tender also in the 
tempest than in the calm; and these experiences just gave 
strength and sweetness at once to the contentment he 
cultivated. Hence the second trial became lighter than 
the jirst, and he met it more willingly. He learnt where 
his strength lay, and learnt to know that he might draw 
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upon the exhaustless fountains of God. He learnt to be 
more sensible of his weakness; and, standing amid a 
whole army of difficulties, he could say: When I am 
weak, then am I. strong: I can do all things through Christ 
strengthening me. 

There may be some Christian graces which have all 
their excellences by the direct implantation of God. 
But if there are any such, contentment is not one of 
them. It belongs to another class. Haperience is needful 
for its excellence, if not for its existence. This experience 
will accomplish two benefits for every tried believer. 

First, It will give confidence to faith. 

Second, It will give it extension. 

Faith is itself the fundamental principle on which all 
true contentment rests. And as experience tries the 
good and ill of life, it will most assuredly confirm faith 
because it will find the promises of God realized and dem- 
onstrated to*be true by the successive chapters of a 
believer's own biography; and thus he will be ready to 
trust God in the future, more wholly and unreservedly _ 
than he trusted him in the past. Experience will come 
up from the remembered past to rebuke unbelief and 
fear, to sooth despondency, and encourage the timidity 
of the staggered heart. The remembrance of the Red 
Sea will give confidence in the desert, and the recollec- 
tion of the victory over Amalek will prepare for the 
conquest of Canaan, And many a David called upon to 
battle where his faith otherwise would shrink, will move 
to the unequal contest with the war-cry of experience: 
God, who delivered me out of the hands of the lion and the 
bear, will deliver me out of the hands of this Philistine. It 
is one benefit of experience that it confirms faith—that 
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fundamental principle on which all true contentment 
rests. : 

But (second) what experience most does for content- 
ment lies more in the particulars than in the sum of life; 
it lies in those thousand nameless and indescribable an- 
noyances, which are far more apt to awaken discontent 
than are any of those great calamities which we muster 
our powers to endure. And the mode in which expe- 
rience fosters content seems to be very much this: it 
gives a detail and a minuteness to the exercises of faith 
of which the inexperienced never dreamed. It is expe- 
rience which expands the light of the promises, and 
makes it shine just as brightly on the minor annoyances 
of life as on its heaviest calamities. It is experience 
which makes us believe that our God will allow us to 
lean upon him in our smailest difficulties—in those little 
and nameless troubles which have their power over us 
quite as much from our nerves and our caprice of dispo- 
sition as from their own magnitude or strength. It is 
experience which will convince us that whatever affects 
us is regarded by our heavenly Father, and that his ear 
is as open to the half-formed sigh of a pensive breast as 
to the shriek of anguish or the deep wail of despair. It 
is experience which constitutes the field on which we 
may look back after we have traveled over it, and see at 
every step the memorial way-mark with the inscription, 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped. And beyond all this, it is 
experience which makes us know that the manna of the 
wilderness will more than compensate for the corn of 
Egypt; that God’s deliverances are so precious that it 
was good for us to have needed them. Hence we shall 
be content. In straits and difficulties we shall learn to 
confide. The wilderness of sand will be better than the 
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fertility of Egypt, because, if there were no wilderness 
there would be no pillar of cloud and no pillar of fire— 
emblems of a present God. When by experience we 
have these emblems, and by the recollections of expe- 
rience have the proofs of the faithfulness which they be- 
token, contentment rises to its dignity and strength, and 
what is better, retains all its sweetness and the simplicity 
of its infant confiding. Then come disaster, come shame, 
come pain, come what will, nothing can come but God 
will come with it. The thunder of the storm-cloud will 
be his voice, the lightning will be the opening of his 
eyelids, he will be enthroned upon the storm and ride 
upon the wings of the wind. And then if the sea roar, 
its deep growl shall be an anthem to God; if the con- 
flagration rage, we shall remember that burning coals go 
jorth at his feet ; if the poisoned arrow of affliction pierces 
our heart, we shall be content, because, by our own ex- 
perience, we have learnt that the balm of Gilead shall 
stanch the blood and stop the poison. Yea, although the 
Jig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines, the 
labor of the olive shall fail and the fields shall yield no meat, 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls, yet we shall be content, for we shall re- 
jouce in the Lord and joy in the God of our salvation: The 
Lord shall be our strength, he will make us walk upon our 
high places. 

It would be interesting, if we had time, to trace the 
history of contentment as it has existed in numerous 
instances among men. In all these instances we should 
find it feeble at first, but nurtured into strength by the 
successive lessons of a checkered experience. Amid the 
results of such an experience we should find an increase 
of gratitude, of humility, of courage, of fortitude, of 
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patience, of gentleness—in one word, of all the graces 
of the Spirit; and should find this increase making Christ 
more near, and prayer more precious, as trials fall to the 
lot of the people of God. Every one of the experiences 
of faith, especially amid trials, tends to the acquisition 
of the spirit of the text: J have LEARNT in whatsoever 
slate [ am therewith to be content, 


Il. The third idea we proposed upon this theme was 
the reasons which enforce contentment. We will hastily 
name a few of them—only a few. 

One reason for contentment with our state is to be 
found in the Power which has allotted it to us. God 
reigns. Though the heart of man deviseth his way, the 
Lord directeth his steps. There is an overruling power 
which is not to be forgotten. There is an inscrutable 
wisdom at work which has seen fit to make one man 
poor and another man rich, one sickly and another strong, 
one happy in all things to enjoy, another the miserable 
child of disappointment and sorrows. Aside from this 
unseen power, no man carves out his own destiny. If 
he did, he need not thank God for mercies, nor pray 
to him in his ‘calamities. This unseen power never so 
rules him, as either to frown upon his virtues, or to ex- 
cuse his indolence of body or mind. But it does so rule 
him, that very often his disasters could not have been 
avoided; and very often his means of an earthly felicity 
come rather from the bounty of God than from his own 
wisdom and skill. If man’s troubles here have not arisen 
from his own follies and sins, but have been portioned 
out to him by a wisdom beyond his power of scrutiny, 
how unreasonable for him to be discontented with a dis- 
- pensation whose mastery he can not understand, and 
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whose wisdom and goodness he can not impeach! If his 
troubles here are the legitimate fruit of his own doings, 
how reasonable for him that he should be willing to reap 
as he has sown; and not murmur, because that economy 
of righteousness has not been overthrown, because he 
himself chose to. be unrighteous! It is a privilege to 
know that a larger wisdom encompasses our own—a 
superior power rules over us. Itisa privilege to be sub- 
missive and contented: the Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice. Amid the night of storms, it is a privilege to 
realize that the night and the storm are-God’s, and sub- 
missively wait forthe returning sunshine of a cloudless 
noon. 

How much more just and more happy we should be, 
if we fitly felt that we had all from God—if we realized 
that the sun is God’s; the clouds which canopy us, the 
winds which fan us, the fields which put on their dress of 
green now, to be exchanged for their dress of gold under 
the autumnal suns soon—that the strength of our muscles, 
the sagacity of our mind, our breath, our blood and our 
bones, are all of God. What are we that we should 
allow our discontent to criticize his dispensations, and 
wish to wrench out of his hands the helm of the universe? 
Discontent is an injustice—an injustice done in high 
quarters. ‘Take your own place, dependent worm, mor- 
tal of a day, the creature and the care of God, whose 
providence regards the young lion’s roar, and feeds the 
young ravens when they cry, and paints with the touches 
of his own pencil the lilies that toil not, neither do they spin ! 
Take your own happy place, just as happy as it is right, 
thou dependent worm, thou mortal of a day, thou crea- 
ture not able to add one cubit to your stature; and from 
the lowly spot of your contentment, do God the justice 
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and yourself the kindness to believe in the wisdom of his 
dispensations. 

2. Most of the things in this life which make con- 
tentment a difficult virtue are either the offspring of our 
own follies, or are sent as acts of discipline for our good. 
It would be unreasonable to murmur at those infelicities 
which we have brought upon ourselves, and which often 
spring up as a warning to keep us from those follies 
which may be still more ruinous to us. Let us be con- 
tent that we are warned before we are ruined—that 
we are pained before we are punished—that we have 
in this life some tokens of God’s disapproval of sin, so 
pointed and so painful, that we are compelled to heed 
them, before our sins have ruined us forever. Let us 
be content, when the narrow limits of an earthly bliss 
are made thus narrow, on purpose to check the cupidity 
of our worldliness and turn our eager longings toward 
the boundless bliss of a world of immortality. . Let us 
be content when the discipline of affliction is sent to fit 
us for a world that affliction never visits; and especially, 
when heaven smiles on us brightly, in proportion as the _ 
world frowns on us darkly; and while God, visiting our 
iniquities with stripes, does not take from us his loving 
kindness, nor suffer his faithfulness to fail. It is a small 
thing to have-some tribulations on earth when the good 
of them may be eternal. 

We are greatly ignorant of ourselves. We can not 
tell what our virtue could endure. Lead us not into tempt- 
ation, is one of the wisest prayers ever breathed. The 
very benefactions which our discontent longs for, might 
be the veriest curses tous. The world is full of examples 
of such results. Humility in the valley becomes pride on 
the hill-top ; and coolness of judgment is exchanged for 
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the heat of passion and the tumults of indulgence. The 
steadiness which could stand upon the ship’s deck, could 
not stand upon the topmast, when the vessel reels upon 
the dashing waves of an ocean life. The virtue that has 
flourished in retirement, has drooped and withered in 
high station. David fell, not when he leaned upon the 
crook, or fled in the wilderness, or whirled the sling of 
the shepherd boy: he. fell amid the pomp and pride of 
the royal residence, where his own will was law, and 
where passion became too powerful for his virtue. It 
had been well for Solomon, both his character and his 
conscience as well as his dynasty, if he had never risen 
to such an eminence as to aspire to connection with the 
royal family of Egypt. The things which discontent 
wants are very generally dangers, and when God denies 
them, it is very generally a discipline for our good. Such 
things loom largely in the distance—they are ashes as we 
touch them. If we had them all, they would not give us 
holiness or faith or peace with God. They would expose 
us to the roughest storms and the hardest thunder, and 
we should fall as the oak breaks on the hills at the sweep 
of the tempest, while the violet of the valley sleeps lowly 
and is safe. 

3. It is no small reason for our being content, since 
content at once enhances our enjoyments and diminishes 
our miseries. Often, it is not the bitterness of the bitter- 
est cup that gives us so much trouble as the discontent 
with which we drink it. The discontent is the misery, 
rather than the contents. The discontent is itself the 
wormwood and the gall. Hyils become lighter by bear- 
ing them with patience. Discontent poisons our benefits, 

4, Discontent tends to defeat the designs of affliction. 
However benignant may be the disposition which dis- 
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ciplines us with the rod of sorrow, the discipline will be 
very much in vain, or worse than vain, by impatience 
under it. The benefits of afflictive discipline lie very 
much in such things as humility, submission, lowliness 
of mind, deadness to the world, deeper sense of sin, and 
more gratitude for the mercies which discipline has left 
to us. All these things are incompatible with a discon- 
tented spirit. Such a spirit is proud, selfish, worldly, 
ungrateful. Itrebels against the strokes it bleeds under, 
and the pain of the rebellion added to the pain of the 
bleeding makes no beneficial impression upon the suf- 
ferer. Moses, at the waters of Meribah, was a very dif- 
ferent man from Job when calamities were let loose upon 
him; and it was a very different thing for him to find his 
grave before he entered into Canaan, from what God gave 
to Job when his last days were loaded with benefits. It 
is bad enough to have mercies lost upon us; it seems to 
be still more mournful when discontent robs us of the 
benefits of tribulation. : 
5. The miseries of this life are sufficiently deep and 
extensive. It seems unnecessary to add to them. At 
any rate the very feeling of a discontented disposition 
embodies itself in the idea that our troubles are too 
many. How unreasonable then to add to them! Discon- 
tent does not diminish them. It only adds weight to 
the very burden it deplores. It deepens the midnight of 
our darkness; it puts out the light of our stars; it makes 
our mind pour contempt upon the goodness which we 
have to enjoy, undervaluing it ag if it were nothing, sim- 
ply because some evils afflict us. And not only so, but 
~ the discontent, be it remembered, brings that ONE species 
of affliction which NEVER CAN tend to our good.. The dis- 


content must cease before the soul can be benefited by trials. 
13* 
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6. Such trials may well be borne contentedly, because 
then the soul of the sufferer may receive new lessons about 
God. Never, never beneath the skies does God give to 
our experience, amid our mercies and delights, such pre- 
cious enjoyments of himself as he furnishes in the night 
of our trials. Then we can lean upon him only. Other 
resources are cut off. Other friends can not reach the 
deep recesses of the heart where grief and pain find their 
home. But God reaches them. He lays his benefits 
upon the home of pain. He lets us lean upon him, and 
loves to have us, and never gives way beneath our 
burden. Hestands by us inthe night of trouble, and 
whispers to our trembling soul, Fear not, thow worm 
Jacob ; when thou passest through the waters Iwill be with 
thee, and through the floods they shall not overflow thee ; 
when thou passest through the fire thow shalt not be burnt. It 
is not so much what we learn to know of God in the 
sunshine as in the storm that attaches us to him. We 
know his heart better in days of calamity. We take a 
deeper view of his character in times when we can do no- 
thing but trusthim. And itis the recollection of what he 
has done for us in such dark seasons that enables us to say 
afterward, when we see the clouds gathering in the time 
of trouble, he shall hide me in Ais pavilion, in the secret 
of his tabernacle shall he hide me. The best and the 
sweetest views of God are taken in days of trial. We 
may well be content that they should come. 

7. There is a very ordinary discontent among men of 
the world which does them a very bad service. It adds 
to the power of their worldliness of spirit. It keeps them 
from attention to the concerns of a future life. Not satis- 
fied, and fixing in their mind no limit where they would 
be satisfied, they take their discontent as their counsellor, 
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and devote their minds, time, talents, heart, every thing, 
to attain something of earth which shall content them. 
Young men who have no interests secured for immortality, 
con their eager schemes for mortal interests, and devote 
to them energies enough to have saved a thousand souls, 
because they can not be content with such things as they 
have or such as they ought to desire. Their discontent 
gives the world a new power over them, and they put 
on its yoke and yield to its lash—the slaves of a dreadful 
tyranny. Old men, yet unsealed by the Holy Spirit for 
their immortal life, not yet content, cling to their earthly 
scheming, and in the very work-shop where their shroud 
is weaving drive their eager plans to make gain from the 
manufacture! Horrid plans! Unhappy mortals! <Ac- 
cursed discontent! It cheats heaven! It gives the 
world dominion! How much better the lesson I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent. Follow Christ, like Paul, and you will be able to 
adopt his language. 


Assurance Attainable. 


For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor hight, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.—Romans, viii. 38, 39. 


tS general sense of this passage is very manifest. It 
means to set before us a part of the experience and 
confidence of Paul, in respect to grace and salvation. 
And thus it teaches the general doctrine that a believer 
may attain unto such holiness and faith that he shall be 
assured of his perseverance and his final salvation. 

There is no need of any extended explanation of this 
assurance. It is sufficient to remark that it signifies a 
state of mind in which confidence predominates; a state 
of mind above glooms, doubts and fears, in which hope 
is carried to its full extent, and the believer, no matter 
what weaknesses lie within him, or foes without him, 7s 
persuaded that all these difficulties will be overcome, and 
he shall reach heaven. This is the meaning of assurance. 
If few believers attain this, then there are few imitators 
of Paul. He attained it. And his attainment was not 
an example beyond imitation. 

In addition to all we advanced on this point this morn- 
ing, we propose in this sermon to establish the proposi- 
tion—That a Christian may attain this assurance; that 
he may (by Divine aid) persuade himself, not ee that 
the promises of God are true and the faithfulness of God 
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unfailing, but also that he himself is fully and for ever 
secured by them. 

We name several proofs of this. 

I. The character and privileges of faith. Separate the 
two ideas, and after examining, combine them again, and 
you will have the argument we intend. 

The character of faith. Faith has a reality in it, and 
such and so extensive a reality, that its existence is as- 
certainable. It has its effects and influences. It operates 
upon the mind, upon the heart, upon the habits of life. 
Lt works by love. It purifies the heart. It overcomes the 
world. If it does all this, it accomplishes visible things— 
prominent and not doubtful things. These things may 
be known; and, therefore, though the principle itself 
may lie hidden in the heart, yet by its own and indubit- 
able evidence its existence may be demonstrated. A 
man’s own mind is hidden. He can not look directly 
into his own bosom and see his invisible spirit. How - 
does he know he has a soul? By its effects. That is 
one way of knowing. He may, indeed, know by its own 
consciousness; but he knows too by the effects it pro- 
duces, and knows beyond doubt and beyond. the possi- 
bility of mistake. Just so he may know of his faith. 
When it wields his mind, giving it a direction counter to 
that of a natural man, giving it thoughts of himself, 
thoughts of God, of sin, duty, felicity, time and earth, 
eternity and heaven, such as an unbeliever has not; he 
may know that he is not an unbeliever. Whenit wields 
his heart and, putting a new aspect over two worlds, leads 
him to exclaim : 


“T give my mortal interest up, 
And make my God my all.” 


« 
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he may know that he chooses and acts by faith—that 
faith exists within him. It is an ascertainable thing, just 
as much as the existence of a man’s invisible soul. 

The Scriptures have not failed to lay down this princi- 
ple. They lay it down in every possible mode. We 
find it in the precepts. Haxamine yourselves whether ye be in 
the faith ; prove your own selves. The thing is to be tested 
and known. We find it in the exhortations : Hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of hope firm unto the end. We 
find it in the examples: We know that we have passed from 
death unto life. We know we are of the truth and shall as- 
sure our hearts before him. 

This is enough. The Scriptures and the nature of the 
case demonstrate to us, that faith has such a character 
about it, that if a man 7s a believer, he may be assured 
that he is a believer; he may know that he has faith. 

But this is not enough for our conclusion. How shall 
he be assured that his faith shall continue? Suppose 
‘he does know that he is in a condition of salvation to- 
day, what shall assure him that he shall be so to-mor- 
row? There is one answer: The privileges of faith may 
assure him. Faith has privileges attached to it. They 
are as ascertainable as its character. orgiveness is one 
of them: the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. And if this does not reach far enough, because 
a believer sins after his first forgiveness, then, 7f any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father. 

An interest in this high advocacy is another of the be- 
liever’s privileges,—one which reaches him in his weak- 
nesses, in his sadness, when faith even: staggers, and the 
soul experiences the buffetings of Satan. 

Holy Father ! keep, through thine own name, those whom 
thou hast given unto me ... neither pray I for these alone, 
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but for them also which shall believe on me through their word. 
Iwill pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
Sorter, who shall abide with you for ever. Simon, Simon! 
behold, Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you 
as wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not. 
Another privilege is, aid: My grace ts sufficient for thee. 
Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God and it shall be 
given him. Fear not, thou worm Jacob. Another is, ac- 
ceptance to even the feeblest sincerity: A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench. Con- 
scious imperfection, that crushes the heart as the tender 
herb is bruised under our feet, and makes grace within 
us seem next door to death, like the dying candle-wick 
without blaze, has the promise of acceptance. 

To embrace all in one, there is a privilege of this very 
perseverance in grace, the fear of failing in which tends 
so much to hinder assurance: I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep . 
my judgments and do them. I will put my law in their in 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. My sheep hear my voice ; 
LI know them; they follow me ; I give unto them eternal life, 
and they shall.never perish. This is enough—this crowns 
the whole. 

Here, then, are privileges of faith which reach the be- 
liever under all the terrible circumstances which can ever 
betide him. How isit? shall his faith not embrace these 
privileges? shall he de a believer, and while being so, not 
believe God’s words? How is it? shall he de a believer, 
and being so, by the character of faith know that he has 
faith, and yet find it impossible to have faith in a single 
one of his Christian securities? How is it? as a believer, 
and knowing he has faith: for the present, that he trusts 
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in the blood of Christ for the pardon of past sin, shall 
he still be forbidden by a dark and strange impossibility 
to cast his eye down into the future and see any light 
there? How is it? can he trust God for the past, and 
not for the future? Must a sense of his frailty plunge 
him into despair, or make him for ever uncertain? Must 
the remembrance of his sins, committed all along and 
now afflicting his heart, forbid. him to believe that he 
Shall persevere tothe end? Away withall this! These 
are the reasonings of unbelief, not of faith! Faith rests 
on God—the God of the future as well as the past; on 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. To 
him, God over all, to his high immutability and faithful- 
ness the believer commits his soul. The character of 
faith is such, that if a man is a believer he may know it; 
and the privileges of faith are such, that if a man isa 
believer, he may carry his faith to such an extent as to 
-be persuaded that he shall not fall away—that God will 
keep him. He may, therefore, be assured. He may be 
confident in this very thing, that he who has begun a good 
work in him, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. 
He may stand in his conscious weakness and sin, and in 
the midst of a tempting world, and as he looks down the 
line of his life, not knowing what shall betide him, and 
sees its end on that bed of trembling where his breath 
grows shorter, and his biood stops, and the whole taber- 
nacle of the flesh begins to crumble, he may still say, I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he ts able 
to keep that which [ have committed to him against that day. 
This is assurance. And the character and privileges of 
faith show that believers may attain it. Hence, 


II. The mode of this assurance is another proof that 
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the assurance is not an impossible thing. We mention 
this article on the principle that success is a thing to be 
expected when the mode of the success is seen to be fit— 
a principle which all men believe and act upon. 

Now the mode of this assurance is most appropriate. 
Assurance does not come so much by impressions as by 
evidences—not so much by any direct illapses of the 
Holy Spirit into the mind as by personal obedience, by 
repentance, faith, love, a pure conscience, and thus wear- 
ing the family-mark of a child of God. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not combating the 
idea that God dwells with his people to establish and 
comfort them by his blessed presence; nor am I main- 
taining that this is not one of the ways of assurance. 
Not at all. Blessed be the name of God there is an open 
highway between him and a believer's soul! There are 
direct heart-consolations, which God bestows upon his 
children—gifts, benefactions, smiles, the light of his 
countenance. But we should be greatly ignorant if we 
did not know that these are benefits, with the direct at- 
tainment of which a believer has little more to do than 
just to long after and receive them. They are the smiles 
of God, when mere smiles are not sought after so much 
as duty is attended to. They are the supports of God 
when his creature can not do without them. They come 
in needy times—in times when the believer can not get 
along with means merely—can not attain, but can only 
recetve, aS a helpless and fainting child. It is a Father 
spreading his own arms around his loved one! We 
do not undervalue this. We have too much occasion to 
remember it with humiliation and shame. Nor are the 
experiences of it (as we shall see pretty soon) without 
value, as proofs that assurance may be obtained. 
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But after all, assurance generally has first to do with 
something else. What isit to be persuaded? Persuasion ~ 
is not so much a frame, a taste, a sentiment, as it is a 
judgment. Itis mind resting on a foundation fit for it— 
on evidences, arguments, demonstrations. It is a stable 
condition of mind. It is something beyond impression. 
Impressions (on which so many erring believers rest, 
dangerously, I am afraid) more resemble fancies; they 
come and go, as if without reason and without volition. 
Persuasion is beyond them. It comes from mind yield- 
ing to the evidences and the power of truth. 

Now the truths which go to establish the verity of re- 
ligion are as clear as the sun. Man did not make him- 
self; there must therefore be a Creator, and that Creator 
is God. That God has a right to rule. Man has con. 
science. He knows there is such a thing as right and 
such a thing as wrong. Man is bound to obey his 
Maker. Man isa sinner; he must therefore repent, just 
as certainly as God is holy—as certainly as sin is an im- 
propriety leading to misery. Man is a guilty creature; 
repentance can not atone for the past—it only guides and 
secures for the present:and the future. There must 
therefore be some atonement for sin rendered somewhere 
Gf the sinner is to be saved), just as certainly ‘as the 
Divine law means any thing beyond mere advice—just as 
certainly as God is to be feared. But the sinner can not 
atone for himself, as he can not do any thing beyond his 
duty, or suffer any thing beyond his deservings. God 
demands all his power in love and service; and to suffer 
the punishment due to his sins would be the eternal loss 
of his soul. His known condition of helplessness, there- 
fore, ought to prepare him to believe, what God tells him 
so clearly, that Christ died to make propitiation for his 
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sins ; it ought to lead him, too, to flee to that Saviour and 
trust him whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 

There would be no end to the enumeration of truths 
whose evidence is so full. Man’s heart found to be just 
as the Scriptures tell—his world all vocal for God—his 
dark grave soon to be filled with his own crumbled 
bones—his immortal spirit longing after some firm foot- 
hold on another world when this shall be burnt up, con- 
stitute a cluster of truths which must compel him to take 
the Bible revelations of mercy, if he is a reasonable man. 
In these all is clear that he needs to know. Morality is 
plain. Piety is plain. The promises are plain. Where 
then is the difficulty of being persuaded? Is it not more 
difficult to believe that all things exist by chance, that 
the world is an accident, the sun an accident, man an 
accident, his birth, his winding-sheet an accident, than to 
believe in a creating and ruling God? Surely every 
truth that solicits faith has such armies of evidence to 
support it, that a believer's mind may be fully per- 
suaded., 

But the old difficulty comes back upon us. You say 
that this is not what you want. You have no trouble 
about being persuaded of the truths of religion in the ab- 
stract ; you wish to be assured of your own. Very well. 
Take precisely the same principle. Faith is not a dream. 
Repentance is no fancy. Loye is no fond vision. The 
servant of God does not do his work in the dark where 
eyes can not see him. And Hope does not cast her 
anchor in an uncertain ocean. Your personal religion, 
if you have got any, is as susceptible of evidences as are 
the truths which govern it. Must you remain distress- 
fully uncertain about it? What! can not you tell 
whether your hope anchors to earth or holds your soul 
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moored to that within the vail, sure and steadfast? No? 
Then you can tell nothing! You can tell where it 
anchors just as well as you can tell that you have any 
hope at all. What! can not you tell what you love? 
what you fear? what you aim after? What! is there 
no difference, visible difference, between supreme world- 
liness and supreme spirituality? between the service of 
God and the service of the Devil? Surely faith, relig- 
ion, piety, is a thing of evidences. If you can not be 
fully persuaded of your faith, it must be simply because 
it is very little and very inefficacious. You have only 
to carry it to a higher degree, to something like a just 
extent, and its evidences will make you say: I am per- 
swaded. And though persuaded for the present, if you 
can not be satisfactorily persuaded for the future, you 
have nobody to blame but yourself. You have but to 
carry your faith to a just extent, to serve God, and lean 
on God as you ought, and you may lean on him for 
ever. You have but to try him as a believer’s heart 
ought, and the visible evidences of your piety will dissi- 
pate your doubtfulness; you will see the marks of a 
child of God upon your forehead; you will exclaim: J 
am persuaded—nothing shall separate me from the love of 
God. The mode of assurance demonstrates its attain- 
ableness. 


III. Consider those solid convictions of mind which 
accompany faith. We have already shown that the ex- 
istence of faith may be known wherever it does exist, 
and need not repeat the argument. We have now only 
to show that the believer may be persuaded of his per- 
severance in holiness. ‘These two complete his assurance. 
There are solid convictions of mind which accompany 
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faith, and which furnish ground enough for being per- 
suaded of perseverance. 

One of them is a conviction of man’s ruin by sin. A 
believer is a man who knows that sin ruined him, so 
that salvation must be by grace. Another of them is a 
conviction of helplessness. A believer is a man who 
knows that without Divine aid he can do nothing in re- 
pentance, holiness, and the service of God. Another of 
them is a conviction of God’s amazing patience and 
faithfulness. A believer is a man who knows that God 
has wonderfully borne with him, and that, if he has ever 
made any advance in holiness, he is indebted for it all to 
continued aid from heaven. These are some of his.solid 
convictions. On the foundation of them the persuasion 
of his perseverance may safely rest. The argument is 
short. He may say, That God who redeemed me from 
ruin, that God who sought me when a stranger and 
called me to his communion, that God who has borne 
with so many sins and has so often recovered me when 
I have so strangely wandered, J am persuaded that he 
will never give me up. If he could ever abandon me, 
he would have abandoned me long, long ago. I have 
deserved it a thousand times! If he gave Christ for me, 
how shall he not freely give me all things? He that re- 
deemed me, and called me, and holds me now, J am per- 
suaded will hold me to the end. 

If every believer is not able to rest on the conclusion 
of this argument, the fault is his own; it is because he 
does not justly keep these convictions in his mind, re- 
membering the rock whence he was hewn, and the hole of the 
pit whence he was digged. 


IV. Consider the general actings of faith. We mean 
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by this that faith is such a principle that it has some 
general and sweeping operations which embrace things, 
the particulars of which itself does not understand. We 
mean by this just what you have yourselves done, if you 
are believers. For example, you know you were guilty 
sinners. You could enumerate many of your sins; you 
could clearly perceive the enormity of many. But you 
did not know that you saw the whole or could gauge the 
dimensions of your guilt before God. And when you 
trusted in the blood of atonement, your faith went fur- 
ther than your vision could go; you trusted not only 
for the forgiveness of sins and guilt which you under- 
stood, but your faith went further, and by a swéeping 
generality it trusted God to forgive all the guilt that he 
himself could see in you with that eye which reads your 
inmost soul. After you had gone so far as you could go, 
you asked God to go further; you said: Search me and 
know my heart, try me, cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
These were general actings of faith—actings in the mass, 
if you please—actings in the dark, trusting God for the 
deepest midnight that might ever betide your soul. — 
Faith, therefore, has these general operations. They 
belong to its nature. The text, we think, was uttered 
on precisely this principle. It contains a remarkable 
enumeration of particulars. Death, life, angels, principal- 
ities, powers, hight, depth. . What aremarkable grouping! 
What does he mean by it? In my opinion, he means 
to mention every strange and dark thing which can pos- 
sibly be conceived of as ever attempting to separate a be- 
liever from the love of God. Thus the strangeness of the 
enumeration constitutes its excellence. Whatever there 
may be any where, dying or living, above or below, 
among angels or devils, here or in eternity, he is per- 
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suaded it shall not dissever a believer from God! At 
the close of the enumeration, ANY OTHER CREATURE 
comes out! - What does he mean by it? Evidently his 
mind was taking a universal sweep in the dark. He 
-meant.any thing and every thing there could be in the 
wide universe of God—he cared not what or where! 
If faith, therefore, has these general actings, they have 
only to be put forth in order to an entire assurance, 
You are afraid you shall not persevere! You do not see 
how you are going to get along! You are sensible of 
your weakness, your indwelling sin, your wandering 
mind even in prayer; sensible, too, of the temptations 
_which come from the world and the worldly, of the sub- 
tlety and fiery darts of the Devil, of the dreadfulness of 
~ death; and you know not what other things you will 
have to encounter in this uncertain and dark world 
which may sift you as wheat! It seems to you that a 
midnight lies before you and your path leads directly 
into it! In what darkness your footsteps shall stagger 
and where you shall fall, you know not! All this for- 
bids your assurance. It need not. ‘That is God’s mid- 
night—and God’s death—and God’s Devil! If you are 
his child he will not suffer them to hurt you! All things 
shall work for your good. 

The Christ you love owns the world; he made it, and 
lost it, and the price at which he bought it back again has 
reddened its soil! He owns the grave! Death and the 
Devil are his captives! You have only to trust him by 
a general acting of faith. This you certainly can do if 
you area believer. Certainly, if you are a believer, you 
can trust where you can not see. You have only to carry 
your faith out to a just extent, trusting God at midnight, 
and when the storm beats, as well as in the sunshine of a 
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clear day, and you shall soon have such experiences from 
him and such communion with him, that you shall be 
able to say, Lam persuaded. ‘That which tends most to 
hinder assurance lies in darkness and uncertainty; but 
we have shown that it belongs to the very nature of faith 
to trust God even there—and therefore Christian assur- 
ance is not to be regarded as a miracle, but as within the 
reach ‘of every ordinary believer. Let him only think 
faith, and feel faith, and live faith as he ought, and as- 
surance is his. It grows out of those general operations 
whereby God is trusted in the mass—in the dark. 


V. That economy of grace which saves men is a uni- 
versal one. The first promise of God and the last rest on 
the same rock. The bruising of the serpent’s head by the 
seed of the woman is the substance of them all. 

Now, if under this economy men have attained assur- 
ance, believers may attain it still, And whether or not 
they have, you may go home and see, (we have not time 
to make the examination for you.) Go home and ask 
your Bible about Paul. It will give you his words: 
L know whom I have believed, and am persuaded he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him. © Henceforth 
there is lad up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day. For 
me to die ws gain. Ask your Bible about David. Tt will 
give you his words: As for me, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy like- 
ness. Ask your Bible about Job. It will give you his 
words: I know that my Redeemer liveth ; and though after 
my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God, whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes shall behold. 
Ask your Bible about Asaph: It is my joy to draw near 
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to God. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever. Thou shalt 
guide me with thy counsel and afterward receive me to glory. 
These are examples. You will find others. You will 
feel reproved if you can not say, J am persuaded. 


VI. Assurance may arise from the known and felt 
tendencies of a believer's renewed heart. A believer's” 
heart, in this world, is never perfect in holiness nor supe- 
rior to temptation. But it has its own characteristic 
tendencies, and they furnish an important lesson. 

Let a believer be assailed with the subtle arguments: 


- of infidels; and though his lips may not be able to 


answer and his mind may be staggered for a moment, 
yet there is that in his soul which will inevitably lead 
him back to confidence in the truths which infidelity 
would overturn. His soul has received the stamp of 
truth. It tends toward God. 

Let a believer be enticed into sinful pleasures, and he 
may for a time enjoy the delights into which the worldly 
have betrayed him. But just as certainly as he 7s a be- 
liever, and not a hypocrite, he will soon hear a voice 
from the conscience within him, amid the din of his 
pleasures, “ What dost thou here, Hljah ?—is this the place 
for a communicant—are these the delights of a child of 
God?” He will recollect the enjoyments of peace with 
God, and gladly turn back to them from the pleasures of 
sin. His soul tends toward God. 

Let a believer be flung into the furnace of affliction, 
and its fires grow hot upon him: as he stands amid the 
heat, conscious that the dross is burning up, he will ex- 
claim: When he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold, 


His soul tends toward God. 
14 
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Let a believer be flung amidst riches, honors, splendor, 
where he has every thing which the world can give, and 
every thing which the worldly can enjoy ; just as certainly 
as he 7s a believer, these things will pall upon his heart— 
they can not satisfy it—it knows there is something bet- 
ter; and looking over all this splendor, and these possess- 
ions, with the exclamation, Vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
his heart will turn to its chief good: Thy favor vs life, and 
thy loving-kindness 1s better than life: thow art my portion, 
O my God, His soul tends toward God. 

And now when he finds such tendencies within Pity 
and finds earth can not satisfy him, and finds himself at 
every aberration turning back to his Father's house, 
where there is bread enough, and to spare ; how shall he not 
say, Lam persuaded that... . nothing can separate me 
from the love of God 2 

If he does Nor turn back, instead of having assurance, 
he ought to have convictions tending to despair! Prob- 
ably he is no believer at all! ! 

At this point I am compelled to separate this assembly 
into two classes. The one class, however well they may 
have understood me on the other proofs, will not be 
able to understand me well on this, the last. I mention, 


VII, The witnessing of the Holy Spirit. Ido not ex- 
pect you, worldly and unregenerated souls, to understand 
any thing about it, Youcan not. The natural man re- 
cewveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him. I do not ask you to believe me. I am 
willing you should think I am talking likea fool. Fbol- 
ishness unto him, saith the Bible! But when you think so, 
remember you think just as the Bible foretold! You 
have one proof of its truth therefore. 
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I turn to the other class. You who are Christians in- 
deed, have some knowledge about the witness of the Spirit. 
You have sometimes felt it in your own hearts. Itisa 
thing which philosophy knows nothing about—and to 
which there is no analogy in the universe. Here natural 
religion and revealed religion must part! Farewell 
schools! farewell philosophy and reasoning! farewell 
world—flowers of beauty, birds of song, mountains, 
oceans, and the light of the sun! God does something 
for us beyond all you can whisper! 

My dear brethren, there is such a thing as the Spirit 
of God bearing witness with our spirits, that we are the chil- 
dren of God. At such times, our God and Father over- 
steps all means, all instrumentalities, all preaching and 
hearing; and in the fullness of his kindness comes 
directly to our hearts. He comes to strengthen, comfort 
and assure us. There is (as I told you) an open high- 
way between God and a believer's soul. It is God’s work 
to travel in it. He comes down to you in your distresses. 
And though (as I said) assurance does not depend on 
this alone, yet this is one cause of it, if not necessary to 
it in every case. God does sometimes come to his chil- 
dren, to convince them that they are his children. He 
meets them as friend meets friend. Without means, 
aside from all instrumentalities, in a way which nature 
and philosophy know nothing about, God does come to 
be his own present witness in the believer’s soul. He is 
not satisfied to leave his loved ones to all that means, 
and promises, and gifts could do for them. He comes 
himself to assure their hearts. In the exercise of that 
supreme power which belongs to him, and whereby he is 
able to excite such emotions of grief or of gladness as he 
pleases, he himself bears witness in the hearts of his peo- 
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ple that they are his people. Reason can not explain 
it, but surely sound reason demands of us to believe it. 
If we do not believe it, we dishonor God. Indeed is 
there a mother, or even a father, who would be willing 
to leave their exposed child to the mere good of all that 
eifts and benefactions could do for him? If he were 
sick, would they not fly to his bed of pain, to cheer him 
in his distresses, and do for him what no stranger could 
do? And if he has the affection he should have, does 
he not feel that nothing but this will do for him? So 
God feels toward his children, and so they feel about 
him. The witness of the Spirit therefore is a reasonable 
thing, though reason can not explain it. To explain it 
would spoil it! J want God to do for me something 
beyond my power to tell! I want him to take this un- 
dying spirit into his own hands, to make me his, and 
TELL me I am his. This he does do for his children 
sometimes, giving them a lively and joyful confidence of 
salvation. 

My brethren, I can not pretend to tell you how you 
attain this witnessing of God’s Spirit; nor accompany 
your thoughts over those sweet and solemn hours when 
God dwells with you and you with God. I only know 
that such seasons are. I know that the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost which is given unto 
you. He which establisheth you in Christ is God, who hath 
also sealed you, and given you the earnest of the Spirit in 
your heart. Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again 
to fear, but ye have received the spirit of adoption whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father. 

Surely as you area believer, you have not utterly failed 
in all this. Times have been, if they are not now, when 
you felt the direct comforts of God in your soul, and 
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were constrained to expect heaven assuredly. God came 
to you. He soothed and softened your heart. He 
encouraged it. He told you you were his. Perhaps 
you were alone : and down in that track where the strug- 
gle of that closet-prayer went up to God, the voice came 
back: Be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee. Perhaps 
you were in some difficult service, where the temptations 
of poverty, or of riches, or of the fashions of the world 
beat so hard upon you that you were afraid your weak- 
ness would give way, and you should dishonor Christ 
and never reach heaven! And as you stood trembling 
and ready to sink, God said to you, ear not, thou worm 
Jacob, I am with thee. Perhaps you were sick, nigh unto 
death; and while God shook your bones over the sepul- 
cher, he taught you to say: Jf the earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, I have a building of Giod, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Perhaps you were 
at the communion-table; and, all overwhelmed with a 
sense of your unworthiness and guilt, you could say with 
faltering tongue, 


‘‘ Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do.” 


You drank the cup: and God sent you away singing— 


“Tis done! the great transaction done ! 
Iam my Lord’s, and he is mine; 
He drew me, and I followed on, 
Glad to obey the call Divine. 


“Now rest! my long divided heart, 
Fixed on this blissful center, rest; 
With all things else, I freely part— 

Jesus is mine, and I am blest.” 
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I do not care where you were. Go back there again. 
The fountains of God are not dry. 

And now I appeal to your own past experience, to 
what the God of all comfort has done for your soul, 
whether you do not believe that assurance is attainable. 
Has not your own heart had the proof? If you will live 
as a Christian ought; if you will serve God and let him 
take care of you; if you will keep your heart open to 
him, like an affectionate and helpless child; if you will 
lie passive in his hands, and receive from him, when all 
creature supports and comforts are good for nothing; do 
you not believe that he will spread his arms around your 
unsheltered and storm-beaten head? Do you not be- 
lieve, from your own past experience, that the Spirit of 
God and your own spirit will bear witness together that 
you are a child of God?» And then, though you know 
not what enemies you shall meet, what battles you must 
fight, what rough paths you shall tread, or how dark 
shall roll the waves, when you buffet the swellings of 
Jordan; Christ yours, and the inward witness filling your 
soul; can you not be able to say: I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate me from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ? 

God grant it to you. Amen. 


Sunctification at Death. 


Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerabie company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.—Husrews, xii. 22, 23. 


HERE was something not a little remarkable in those 
transactions of Moses and Joshua, recorded in their 
history, and which took place before the children of 
Israel had entered into the promised land. They dis- 
tributed Canaan to the Israelites before they had it. 
Moses had not set his foot upon its soil. He never was 
going to. He never did. All that the Divine mercy 
- granted to him was to climb to the top of Pisgah, and 
from its summit look away into the distance, and behold 
the blue peaks of the mountains of Judea, and catch a 
glimpse of the sunny vales that lay between them. 
Canaan was not yet conquered. Every foot of the coun- 
try was yet in possession of his enemies. They held its 
strong fastnesses. They felt secure amid its munitions 
of rocks. Their armies were mustered for battle; and, 
aware of the hostile intent of the foe upon their borders, 
they were prepared to dispute every inch of ground, burn 
every blade of grass, maintain every stonghold, make 
their stand at every narrow defile between the moun- 
tains, and give battle to the death, wherever their 
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enemies should meet them! Whoever reflects upon the 
zeal with which men will contend for their own soil and 
homes, will perceive the arduous work yet before the 
armies of Israel. Prowess and numbers may well have 
~ doubt, if not trembling, when men are to be met and 
overthrown whose every blow will be struck with an 
arm nerved by the awful power of desperation! But 
Moses and Joshua do not falter. They dispose of the 
country of Palestine as if they had already conquered 
it. They distribute its towns and provinces among their 
people. They select the location for every tribe. They 
make official appointments for the government of the 
country. And in all their transactions and promises 
they never utter a word of doubtfulness, as if any thing 
yet depended upon the chances of war. 

These were strange transactions. But Moses and > 
Joshua were strange chieftains. They did not act on the 
ordinary principles of men. They acted by faith. By 
faith the country was at their disposal already, for they 
believed God. 

On precisely the same principle the text before us 
was uttered. It speaks of heaven as already secured to 
believers, just as Canaan was secured to the Israelites 
when they were only on its frontiers. It speaks of be- 
levers as if already in the society of heaven—already 
come unto Mount Zion, and wnto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect. 

The justness of this interpretation, and the taste of 
this mode of introducing it, will be manifest to you by 
a brief consultation of the context. 
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Paul was aiming to attach the Hebrews more and 
more to Christianity, and, by the power of its doctrines 
and promises, aiming to train them up for a superi- 
ority to the world, to cause them to live as if their first 
and grand object was to enjoy God and gain his favor. 
The Hebrews all prized Moses. They remembered his 
history. They had not forgotten his generalship. They 
were familiar with the story of the exodus from Egypt, 
the wanderings in the wilderness, the promises and 
threatenings at Mount Sinai, and the triumphant entry 
into the promised land. In writing to them, Paul sym- 
pathizes with their recollections. He only wants them 
to take along the idea that the things recollected were 
symbolical, and learn that the things symbolized were 
infinitely superior to the symbols which prefigured them. 
On this principle he composes this Hpistle. He never 
loses sight of the principle. He has it in mind all the 
way, from the very first sentence in which he says, God 

. who spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, down to the 
very last sentence in which he speaks of the God of peace 
that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant.» He never once loses sight of 
the principle of his argument, that if a man under the 
ancient dispensation had reason to be a Jew, a man 
under the present dispensation has altogether more rea- 
son to be a Christian. He may have his fightings, but 
he shall have his victories; he may have his falls but he 
shall get his Canaan. It7ishis. God gives it to him, as 
Moses and Joshua disposed, on its frontiers, of the pro- 
mised land. ’ 


Hence we find, just before the text, the Apostle says 
14* 
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to the Christian Hebrews, Ye are not come unto the mount 
that might be touched and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a 
trumpet, and the voice of words, which vorce they that heard 
entreated that the word should not be spoken to them any more, 
(for they could not endure that which was commanded. And 
if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned 
or thrust through with a dart; and so terrible was the sight 
that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake). This was 
not their condition. In opposition to a condition so fear- 
ful, Paul affirms that they were come to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. They were become 
owners of it—heaven was now theirs. Before them had 
gone all those who died in faith. Their fathers, their 
mothers,.who believed, were now in heaven (not in an 
intermediate state, but in heaven). There they awaited 
their coming. There they were made perfect. Happy 
spirits, free from sin, and care, and toil, they enjoy the 
vision of God and the Lamb for ever. Christians in this 
world, with their battles yet to fight, and, it may be, 
their blood to spill, ought to have the sentiment deep- 
fixed in their hearts—heaven is mine, my business is, 
by God’s grace, to reach it. They ought to be animated 
with their privileges and prospects. ‘They are not come 
to Mount Sinai, but to Mount Zion. The voice of terror 
is mute, and the voice of infinite love and mercy bids 
them on to that sinless city of God, where already are 
congregated the spirits of just men made perfect. 

How consolatory, how infinitely consolatory is the Gos- 
pel! Those dear to us are constantly dropping out of 
our arms! Our fathers, where are they? and the proph- 
ets, do they live for ever? MRachelsyweep around us, re- 
fusing to be comforted! Jacobs shake their gray locks, 
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“Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away also!” At the mouth of the sepulcher 
we resign our parents and children to the dust, and no 
voice of kindness reaches afterward “the dull, cold ear 
of death!” But, Lazarus sleepeth! If they died in faith, 
they are singing in glory. They are gone home. They 
are better off than I. They have done with sorrow. 
They have done with sin. They have done with fear. 
They have joined the army of prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs, and have been welcomed home to the city of 
God by the spirits of just men made perfeet. If I believe, 
I shall be welcomed there, too; I shall meet in glory 
those I have buried in gloom, and join all the family of 
God who are now in heaven. 

But this consolation is sometimes attended with a dif- 
ficulty. Some believers, and we will not say they are 
weak believers, conscious, as they ought to be, of re- 
maining sin, knowing full well that there is a vast dis- 
tance betwixt them and perfection now, just as they 
ought to know—some such believers, aiming, as they 
ought to do, to make their calling and election sure, some- 
times are flung into darkness and despondency because 
they are conscious of being now unfit for heaven, and 
they can not conceive how that death, whose valley is 
traversed in a few short hours—(and here we enter upen 
our subject—fix it in your minds)—can not conceive 
how that death, whose valley is so soon traversed, can 
purify away their remaining sins, and fit them for that 
city where nothing can enter that is unclean or defileth. 
They know that “the souls of unbelievers are at their 
death made perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass 
into glory; they have nothing to do with that Popish 
fiement, ‘‘an intermediate state.” They know that no- 
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thing sinful enters heaven ; and conscious: as they are of 
a thousand imperfections and crimes and sins, and know- 
ing too that there may be only a single step betwixt 
them and death, they are almost forced back upon the 
conclusion that they can not be the children of God! 
If the pestilence should cut them down in a day, if the 
lightning should strike them dead in an instant, it seems 
to them almost too much to believe that souls such as 
theirs could ride on the breath of the pestilence or on 
the lightning’s wing, up to the gates of the holy city of 
God. If dying took a great while—if months and years 
must be consumed in the slow process of putting off the 
body, they would not have so many desponding fears. 
They would then hope that as the process was going on 
a gracious process in their souls would keep pace with it, 
and by the time the spirit should be severed from its 
clay it would be purified from its sin, and be ready to 
rush in among the spirits of just men made perfect. But 
that a day, an hour, an instant of dying should be able 
to robe their still imperfect and polluted spirits in holi- 
ness—the dress of heaven—is almost more than they 
dare to hope. 

We have sometimes met with this difficulty: indeed, 
very often: not, perhaps, very often with well people, 
but with sick and dying ones. It has planted many a 
thorn on the pillow of death! My hearers, the best way 
to die comfortably is to live wisely. If we live unto the 
Lord, we shall die unto the Lord; and then it will not 
matter much if the hours of our dying are partially over- 
spread with gloom. 

But still, such gloom is undesirable. And the state 
of distraction and weakness so often attending those 
hours forbid that application of mind so necessary to lay 
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hold of the truths calculated to remove the difficulty we 
mention. Lend us your attention then, now. We will 
consider this matter. We will explain to you how it 
comes to pass, that when believers die, (though always 
imperfect in holiness, always sinful, till they do die), 
their believing souls do immediately become the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 

But—I am ashamed—I am ashamed, through a 
thought that occurs tome! You ought to be ashamed, 
too, for it is a shameful fact, that human depravity will 
often abuse Divine mercy! It will sometimes make an 
ill use of the promises of the Divine forbearance and 
kindness; and the very truths of mercy, which ought 
above all things to attach a sinner to God, will be em- 
ployed to countenance carelessness, if not some more 
alarming sin. Thisidea makes me tremble—it makes me 
hesitate on the very threshold of the subject. It may be 
that the very truths I propose to utter, when I show how 
“believers at death are made perfect in holiness and do 
immediately pass into glory,” will cause some to be more 
indifferent about cultivating holiness before they come 
to die! My brethren, I solemnly assure you that, in | 
my opinion, a person could hardly have a more decisive 
evidence that he is not a Christian at all, than he will 
have, if the truths about the perfecting. influences which 
accompany dying, diminish at all his aims after present 
holiness. Let us warn you to beware on this point. Let 
us caution you not to take the truths designed to comfort 
humble believers and apply them to encourage proud 
ones. The careless, the stubborn, whose hearts neither 
bleed nor bend, have no business with the balm pre- 
pared for the bruised reed! But to the bruised reed the 
box of ointment shall not be sealed up, though impiety 
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should venture to steal out of it when it is’ opened. 
Therefore, 


I. In this life there is a connection established between 
bodily senses and passions on the one hand, and thoughts 
and affections on the other. Souls and bodies sympa- 
thize—they have a thousand reciprocal influences. We 
know not how. We only know they do. An agitated 
mind often shakes down the frail tabernacle it inhabits. 
A disordered body often produces a bewildered mind 
and a melancholy heart.. One can not study intensely 
and study for ever, because the mysterious and material 
organs of the brain will give way, and the expected 
majesty of mind may be only the awful majesty of 
maniac thought. 

To this connection sin has some special relations. The 
Fall brought its influences not on man’s mind alone—it 
caused “the corruption of his whole nature.” Bodily 
passions are different from what they would have been 
if man had never sinned. In the cultivation of holiness 
in this life the believer experiences many a sad trial, 
. because his depravity makes his blood circulate differ- 
ently; affects his muscles and bones; and if he suffers 
sinful affections to affect his mind at all, they soon pro- 
duce an influence upon bodily sensations, which turns 
back upon the mind itself to hurry it on into deeper sin. 
‘The heat of anger which fires the blood, the restlessness 
of impatience which thrills the nerves, are bodily affec- 
tions which, when once excited, tend to drive on the 
soul to more glaring guilt. Through this connection be- 
twixt body and soul many sins assail us, and many a 
believer has need of the solemn purpose of Paul, I keep 
under my body and bring it into subjection. 


>. 
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Now, dying is going to dissolve this connection. The 
animal functions shall cease. The cessation of them 7s 
death. The blood stops. The limbs stiffen. The tongue 
hes still. What was activity, and bloom, and beauty, 
and gracefulness, a little while ago, becomes a cold and 
ghastly corse; the dust returns to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit returns to God that gave vt. It may be, indeed, 


“Not there to dwell, 
But hear its doom and sink to hell” 


But it is easy to understand that this separation of the 
soul of a believer from his mortal body, must have a most 
powerful influence upon his holiness. His body was a 
medium through which sin assailed him. Its passions 
warred against the soul. He has now left it behind him. 
It belongs to the worms, not to him. All those sins and 
all those defects in holiness which he experienced by 
reason of the flesh, he will experience no more. His 
weal nerves will no more hurry him into fretfulness 
and impatience. No more will his hasty blood prompt 
his spirit to unholy anger. And ah! no more will bloom 
of beauty and gracefulness of carriage be a temptation to 
vanity and a worldly forgetfulness of God. That beauty 
lies down where the worm has his banquet! In all re- 
spects, as far as sin has advantage over a believer, by 
reason of this union which death is going to dissolve, 
that death will help him to holiness. ‘ly 

But here we wish you to give one idea a fixed lodg- 
ment in your mind. It is this: that this effect of dying 
will be a very different thing with those who die in un- 
belief. Mark it well: believers sin, through their soul’s 
connection with the body, on a very different principle 
from that on which unbelievers do. Believers sin in the 
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body by infirmity, by surprise, by sudden temptation— 
we had almost said by accident. They never do it on 
principle, by design, by contrivance and permission ; and 
invariably they mourn over it: Oh, wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
Not so with unbelievers; sin is their choice. It is 
more: they delight in it. They have no fixed and 
solemn purpose like believers, to keep wnder the body 
and bring tt into subjection—to crucify the flesh with tts affec- 
tions and lusts—to mortify the deeds of the body that they 
may live for ever. Dying, therefore, will have a very 
different effect upon these two classes of men. It will 
deliver a believer from one of the clogs and hindrances 
of his holiness. The moment his spirit is released from 
its prison of clay, it will be free to pursue unimpeded its 
own gracious and holy preferences. Once the flesh 
hindered it. It shall hinder it no more. But now—its 
prison bars broken—and seeing up to the city of God, it 
will be free to take its flight upward to the arms of that 
Saviour it has loved so well. God it had chosen before 
death, and to God death lets it go. Heaven it had longed 
for, and now it shall “ walk the golden streets.” But the 
effect of dying with an unbeliever is not to release him, 
but to rob him! He lived for the flesh, not for the 
spirit—for the .world, not for heaven. While the be- 
- liever in this world had the supremacy of his desires after 
spiritual good, and shed many a bitter tear because the 
flesh hindered him, the unbeliever had the supremacy 
of his affections on things of the flesh, and made the 
body the medium and instrument of his chosen delights 
Consequently, death robs him. The body gone, all i 
gone. He loved it, lived for it: the grave has got it— 
and as the disembodied spirit surveys the wide circle of 
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eternity, there is nothing there it wants! It never chose 
heaven and lived for it; it never loved God and served 
him ; and now, when it has retwrned to God who gave tt, 
under the curse, it hastens from an injured God to hide 
itself, if it may, in shame and everlasting despair ! 

There is no ground for the most remote idea that even 
to believers there is any thing necessarily sanctifying in 
death itself, Its pains do not purify, or its fears, its faint- 
ness, or its agitations. No, not at all. God, indeed, will 
hear prayer then—will verify the promises; and every 
one of us may have hopeful reasons, as we approach that 
hour, for seeking more grace, or even when it has come, 
for at least putting up the prayer of the penitent thief 
upon the cross. But we insist upon it, no believer even, 
much less an unbeliever, has the least foundation for 
thinking that the mere circumstance of dying will, in 
itself, have any tendency to make him holy. We 
insist upon it that the reigning love of Christ and of 
holiness in a believer’s heart before death, is the only just 
ground for his hoping that at the hour of death he shall 
be “made perfect in holiness.” But just so far as the 
flesh is a clog to the spirit and checks the influences 
of its supreme and spiritual aims, just so far the be- 
liever who groans, being burdened, can understand how 
dying shall tend to send him away with additional prep- 
aration to joi the company of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, Bodily pains shall no more put him out. 
of patience; bodily appetites shall no more hinder the 
appetites of his regenerated spirit; bodily health shall 
never again plunge him into those animal delights it 
qualified him to enjoy, whose remembrance often Jites 
like a serpent and stings like an adder ; and bodily weak- 
ness, making the mind dim and heart sad and languid, 
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shall no more clip the wings of the spirit aiming to soar 
to God. 


II. We may partially have anticipated it, but it is 
worthy of separate notice that believers are, in this 
world, less holy than they would be if worldly tempta- 
tions were not so powerful and frequent. One of 
the cautions they need to exercise constantly is, to be- 
ware of the world; and they are wise when they enter 
into the spirit of the song: 


“Ts this dark world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to God 2” 


When they die, they leave the world behind. While 
they are here, although they have yielded it up as a por- 
tion most certainly if they are Christians, and have 
prized another world and the favor of God in it far 
more, still they are liable to the world’s solicitations, 
for they are men—they are living men, and have worldly 
interests and worldly business which they may not de- 
spise or neglect. ‘'T’o hold an even balance amid worldly 
interests and duties—to prize the world gratefully and 
not love it too much—to do its duties faithfully and not 
suffer them to infringe upon duties more especially re- 
lating to eternity, are things of importance, but they are 
things which few believers are so happy as uniformly to 
accomplish. In the ranks of ambition many a believer 
sins, and the high places of an earthly distinction are 
memorial spots of the weaknesses of our brethren. 
Amid the scramble after riches many a professor of re- 
ligion so far forgets himself as to adopt and think he 
may adopt modes and principles of business which have 
been formed to hig hand, and received all their nature 
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and fashion from men who had no fear of God. Among 
those who spend many industrious hours over their 
books, you may find many a believer whose very indus- 
try is sin, as it proceeds from no better principle than a 
desire to be amused with some silly story, and qualified 
to talk about it in some silly circle, or from a desire to 
outstrip in fame some poor fool who never studied a 
day for the world to come. In some form or another 
the world tempts, distracts thought, dissipates purposes 
of holiness, and flings many an obstacle to holiness in 
the believer’s path toward heaven. 

Now, it is easy to understand, therefore, how his dying 
may promote his holiness most wonderfully, -because it 
takes him away from a world that has troubled him, and 
that he long has been trying to put under his feet. As 
_ the soul leaves this tabernacle it leaves this world. 
Never again will it be compelled to enter into worldly 
cares and employ, and be compelled to seek those things 
in the sufficiency of which it had not virtue enough to~ 
stop, but was miserably tempted on beyond necessity, 
beyond competence, and fell into the shameful sins of 
pride, of avarice, of haughtiness, of indulgence. Never 
again will the soul on the other side of death, as many a 
one has on this side, while cold in rags and perishing 
with hunger, find itself sinning by envying and hating 
the rich, and by distrusting the goodness of God. If 
you consider, for only a moment, what a heavy hin- 
derance the world is to grace, and how many of the sins 
of believers come from its temptations, and how many 
of them are hindered from humility, and from prayer, 
and from aiming after durable riches, because they have 
so much of the world and so much worldliness of spirit ; 
you will see at once that dying shall give them a high 
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advantage. It will lift the world’s weight off from their 
heaven-bound spirits! It will unloose the trammeled 
soul! It will cut the strings and let it soar toGod. On 
the other side of death believers will not be tempted 
with the world. They will not be lifted up because they 
have got it—or covetous and avaricious after it—or dis- 
contented and peevish and envious because they can not 
get it. They will be free to soar away to the God and 
heaven they have chosen, 


“Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.” 


Hence dying must and will aid a believer's spirit, and 
plume its wing for the flight. 

Must we ask you again to bear it in mind, that it is 
not merely dying which gives believers any additional 
holiness, and that dying will have a very different effect 
upon two different classes of men? It will deliver a 
Christian from a snare; but it will rob an unbeliever of 
his all! It shall put Lazarus away from the difficulties 
of his hunger and his sores; but it shall put Dives 
beyond all the good things of his life-time, where no drop 
of water shall cool his tongue! Forget not, ye worldly, 
if ye do not love something better than the world before 
death, ye will have nothing better after it! Dying is 
one thing and regeneration is quite another. But ye 
who find the world plaguing you, may be comforted. It 
shall not plague you long. If you love heaven more, 
dying will soon let you go beyond this hinderance that 
troubles you now, to enter in among the spirits of just 
men made perfect. 

(Bear with me, my brethren. I will curtail these 
articles as much as I can. I will only mention the ideas, 
and leave your meditation to discover their force.) 
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III. Dying will be an event to make believers more 
holy, because it will put them beyond the influences of 
evil example. A Christian is nothing but a man, and in 
this life frail in virtue and always peccable. He is 
liable to sympathize with those around him; and through 
the power of his sympathies he is liable to the contagion 
of sin. As other men feel he is exposed to feel. As 
other men act he is exposed to act. The fashions of the 
world do often check and stunt the growth of a believer’s 
grace. More than Solomon and more than Samson, have 
fallen into sin by reason of connection with the Egyptian 
and the Philistine. More than one Hezekiah has, like 
the worldly, made vain show of his treasures and forgot- 
ten they were God’s. Christians are exposed to copy 
the example of the worldly, especially when taste and 
poetry and outward decencies are hung around the de- 
formities of sin and hide them from view. 

Now dying, will. remove all this hinderance to holi- 
ness. At the hour of death, the believing and the un- 
believing do part to meet no more. Death’s icy hand 
shall quench for ever in the believer all power to sym- 
pathize with the wicked and become assimilated to them 
in sin. On the-other side of death, the example of the 
ungodly will have no more attractions, Its hideous de- 
formities will be seen by every eye; and the believer 
will no longer be obliged, in order to be holy, to stem 
the strong currents of an ungodly world. Separate from 
sinners—superior to all sympathy with them, and away 
from the danger of their example—the believer will be 
left free at death to soar away to the heaven he has 
chosen, while the wicked will take their awful way 
down to the hell they have never shunned! 
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IV. In every quality that constitutes an element of 
holiness, believers would become more eminent in this 
life if they had more faith. Lack of faith hinders them. 
Sometimes it makes them indolent, sometimes prayerless, 
sometimes distrustful of God and without due dependence 
of spirit to go through the wilderness after the pillar of 
cloud and pillar of fire ; and often,-oh! how often, does a 
weak faith reluctate and refuse before that direction of a 
strange agriculture: Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
that promise: He that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. Some of you know very well that 
if you had more faith you would be more holy: you 
would pray more; you would labor more; you would 
love more. 

Now the believer’s dying is not going to strengthen 
his faith, but is going to render it unnecessary for him. 
If he could exercise it after death, it would indeed be 
powerful enough; but he will have no need of it. Then 
he will see all things. Now he sees only in part; but 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away. Now he sees as through a glass darkly ; 
but then face to face. He shall see God; and that love that 
never farleth shall draw him upward to 


“ The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


In the open visions of eternity, as he steps out at the 
other end of the dark valley of death, there will be none 
of those defects of realization caused by weak faith here, 
and which so often left him to the influences of sin. Oh, 
no! then God will be a reality! Christ, with the nail- 
prints in his hands and the spear-gash in his side, will be 
a reality; enough for every slow-hearted Thomas! 
Heaven, hell will be a reality! All about God, and all 
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about himself and about Christ that his Bible ever asked 
him to believe, he can not ever doubt any more. 

Dying, therefore, must do much for a believer's per- 

fection in holiness, as it will fling around his spirit the 
influences of a realized and amazing eternity ! 
_ But if one dies in his unregenerated condition, those 
realizations, instead of being the fullness of all he has 
hoped, will be the fullness of more than all he has feared. 
He will see God, but he does not love him! He will see 
Christ, but he is none of his! He will see heaven, but 
he has laid up no treasures there! He can have no part 
with the spirits of just men made perfect / 


V. Some of you, I know, will believe it, when I say 
that in this life believers fail in holiness when they fail 
to secure the presence of God. Walking with God is no 
fiction or figure; it is a fact. Our Hnochs and Elijahs 
and Pauls have proved it. Souls prosper by the pres- 
ence of God. They can not prosper without it. But 
often here backslidings provoke him to depart! His 
Spirit is taken away, grieved from the soul. Then soon 
the Christian moans: Oh that I knew where I might find 
him, I would come even to lus seat! He will know very 
well as soon as he is dead. Dying is the end of his dis- 
tance, the last act of his disciplining God; and it will 
tend to a wonderful increase of holiness, because it will 
bring the believer's soul out into the loved light of God’s 
countenance for ever. Oh that we were all believers— 
all loved the presence of God! If we do not love it, 
dying will never make us love it! We shall say: 
Mountains fall upon us; rocks, hills, hide us from the face 
of Him that sitteth upon the throne, for the great day of his 
wrath has come! 
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VI. The dying of believers will be an event tending 
powerfully to their perfection, because, in that event, 
they pass for ever beyond the temptations of the Devil. 
Even in the hour of death that malignant spirit may 
assail them! But his time is short. A few more breaths 
and the redeemed soul shall be safe from his deceptions 
and his fiery darts for ever. Satan may prowl around a 
death-bed, but he can not follow the soul beyond it. 
Leaving ‘the body, it bids an everlasting farewell to 
Satan, and all his deep and dreadful malignity. But 
again I am obliged to say to you that dying brings this 
benefit to believers only. It hastens the wicked to that 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 

In my opinion, this discourse would not do justice to 
the mercy of God, if it did not mention, finally, that, 


VII. In the hour of dying, the God of infinite mercy 
does make, ordinarily, special communications of grace to 
his beloved and redeemed ones—such communications as 
rapidly enhance the holiness of the soul. Many of the 
phenomena of dying make me think so. Many blessed 
texts make me think so. Precious in the sight of the Lord 
as the death of his saints (Psalm exyi. 15). Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord (Revelation, xiv. 13). Oh death, 
I will be thy plagues (Hosea, xiii. 14). Moreover, it com- 
ports with the whole economy of Divine mercy to 
suppose that in the believer's last hour, when the 
ascended Saviour verifies the promise, J will come again 
and receive you to myself—and when quivering lips pray 
him, Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly—I say, it is hike the 
mercy of God to do, then, a more than ordinary work of 
grace, as he finishes the soul’s redemption, and dismisses 
it to depart to the spirits of just men made perfect. Then, 
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in the trials of dying—the world receding—heaven open- 
ing—the body cooling—and God, the Christian’s own 
God, standing in faithfulness by his dying child; surely 
the departing spirit may expect such transformations as 
it never had before. Then, as death is finishing up his 
work rapidly, the Holy Spirit is finishing up his! And 
now the body ts death because of sin, but the spirit is life 
because of righteousness. Clothed in Christ’s righteousness 
and perfect in its own, it shall leave the trials of dying to 
enjoy the triumphs of heaven forever! Blessed spirit! 
it has done with sinning and done with dying! Happy 
in God, and like him, it rests in its sinless and eternal 
heaven! Blessed spirit! we may well envy thee! 

These considerations are enough to remove the diffi- 
culty we mentioned about believers at their death being 
made perfect in holiness. They ought to be enough to 
remove the despondency of many a sad-hearted believer 
here, whose remaining sin makes him write bitter things 
against himself, as if it were impossible he should ever 
reach the heaven he longs for. But certainly every 
one of these considerations warns you not to defer to the 
hour of death that. holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord. Death regenerates nobody. That is God’s 
work. I beseech you, ask now of him, who is willing 
to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, if you ever 
expect to be found among the spirits of just men made 


perfect. 


15 


Che Ghiel of Sinners, 


This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief—l Tiv- 
oTHy, i. 15. 


T was a characteristic of the religion of Paul, that 
it was eminently personal and practical. It was 
never speculative first. He did not commence at that 
end of the matter. It was not his way to take the atti- 
tude of a mere observer, and looking out on an economy 
or system, aim to understand all its principles and notice 
all its workings, as a curious spectator. He began at the 
other end of the business. He had /irst in mind, and he 
kept it first in mind, what religion was after, what it had 
to do, what end it proposed to secure, and especially for 
himself. With this full in his view, as the prompter and - 
guide in all his deep thoughts, he enters into the sub- 
ject; and while he is the most logical and purely argu- 
mentative of all the Divine writers, and goes further, and 
dives deeper, and soars higher in all matters of great 
thought, he does all this, not as a philosopher, not as a 
mere student, but as a sinner, himself a sinner, seeking 
to know how to be saved. 

This was the characteristic of his religious mind. You 
may detect it in all his writings. The seventh chapter 
of the Hpistle to the Romans is a remarkable example. 
Aiming to make the law of God understood in its nature 
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and obligations, he gets on but a little way in his ex- 
planation and argument, before he brings himself’ in. 
His language imperceptibly slides into the experimental, 
and the experimental of his own heart. The abstraction 
_ of the first verse (the law hath dominion over a man), be- 
comes the personal in the seventh (Lhad not known sin but 
by the law), and when he had got his mind into this per- 
sonal direction, he could not leave the track—he holds on 
in it to the end of his argument: I was alive without the 
law once ; but when the commandment came, sin revived and 
I died. The commandment which was ordained unto life, I 
found to be unto death. The law is spiritual,: but I am 
carnal, sold under sin. In me, that is, in my flesh dwelleth 
no good thing. To will is present with me; but how to per- 
form that which is good I find not. And so he goes on 
till.he comes to the sweeping conclusion of the whole 
matter: O wretched man that I am, who shall. deliver me 
from the body of this death? And this conclusion just 
turns his soul from the propriety of law to the pre- 
ciousness of Christ. J thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Experimental at every step! Not an expla- 
nation, argument, or even a single idea of mere specu- 
lation! In the very depths of his ocean of thought, he 
not only keeps in mind /imself, a sinner to be saved, 
but his ideas of himself constitute the starting-point and 
the stopping-place of every great argument, and throw 
over the whole an aspect of practical solemnity and ear- 
nestness, which demonstrates that his speculations were 
not for his curiosity’s sake, but his soul’s sake. 

It were to be wished that Paul had more imitators. 
Where a mind approaches the field of doctrine merely 
to see what is in it—merely to look over the fence and 
examine it, or climb some eminence and look down upon 
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it—inevitably the contents will be misunderstood. To 
every carnal and curious eye there will be such a fog 
and dense mist hanging over it, that if a dim outline zs 
seen and seen correctly, the boldness of.the outline will 
not be seen, while all the filling up, the substance and 
soul of the matter, will not be discerned at all. Divine 
truth is to be justly learned only through the heart. 
Man that would be saved must learn it, not as a mere 
student—not as a mere observer—but as one who is ac- 
countable to God, and zntends to prepare to meet the day 
of the final reckoning. You who come here should 
come with prayer. 

The last clause of the text before us (the matter to 
which we propose in this sermon principally to attend) 
shows us that Paul felt himself to be the chief of 
sinners. Christ came into the world, says he, to save sin- 
ners ; and then the religious habit of his mind, his mode 
of religious thinking, comes out—of whom I am chief. 
Just as in the argument of the whole chapter (if you will 
examine it) he keeps the personally experimental in the 
fore-ground of thought, and makes the doctrinal only 
auxiliary to its purposes; so here, in one of its special 
ideas, he does the same thing. Asan Apostle and as a 
Christian he knew well the Gospel system, and exulted in 
it: The grace of our Lord, says he, was exceeding abund- 
ant with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 

He knew well the reach of that love and grace—and 
they sufficient for all sinners that wanted them—that . 
the proclamation of God’s mercy to sinners through the 
atonement and mediation of Jesus Christ was a proc- 
lamation which all men ought to heed: This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, says he, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; and then, just 
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at the moment when his believing soul exults in the full- 
ness of redemption for sinners, he can not avoid Hinging 
in the idea—of whom I am chief. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the ‘mind of 
Paul was here in the full exercise of a true and happy 
faith. There can be no reasonable doubt that at the 
period when he wrote this he was much advanced and 
confirmed in the light and strength of grace—a more 
wise and more holy man than when he first believed. But 
still he regarded himself as peculiarly a sinner. To him 
it appeared he was the least of all saints, the greatest sin- 
ner among them. His faith, his hope, his joy in God, 
and the matured growth of his holiness, did‘ not make 
him forget this. He remembered what he had been and 
what a miracle of grace had saved him. He attributed 
his salvation to no meritoriousness of his own. He gives 
an opposite account of it: Mor this cause I obtained mercy 
that in me FIRST (as the chief of sinners, in whose pardon 
grace would peculiarly shine), Jesus Ohrist might show 
forth all long-suffering for @ PATTERN (an encouraging ex- 
ample) to them which should hereafter believe on him to life 
everlasting. 

The idea, therefore, to which we direct your attention 
is this: That true religion, and great experience in it, 
cause the believer to regard himself peculiarly a sinner. 
More and more, he sees and feels that he 7s a sinner; and 
though his reason may not convince him that he has sin- 
ned really beyond all others, yet his heart will feel, amid 
his experiences of grace, that few, if any other hearts, 
have ever been as bad as his own. Sinners are saved of 
whom Iam chief, will often be the expression of his ex- 
ulting yet humbled soul. 

We have several considerations to prove this: 
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I. The view which a believer has of his own heart is 
more minute, and more extensive also, than any view he 
can take of another’s. He can not draw upon another's 
memory as he can upon his own. His quickened recol- 
lections furnish him with many a dark chapter, as his 
mind roves back upon forgotten years; and there is a 
vividness and freshness in the recollection of what a sin- 
ner he has been, which throws over his own experience 
an aspect of peculiarity. He can number his own sins 
as he can not another’s. He can recollect the smallness 
of temptation, and the tender, and touching, and terrible 
motives which would have restrained him from his sins 
if he would only have felt them. Parental instructions 
and parental anxieties, which were around him when he 
was a child, will float over his mind, mingled with the 
recollection of parental prayer at the family altar—all 
which did not avail to win him off from the way of ob- 
stinacy in evil. The early, cogent, and yet tender striv- 
ings of the Holy Spirit with his youthful conscience will 
come up as memory recalls the past—all which did not 
win him to God. Conscience, with an eye of fire, will 
look into his soul, and the ageravations of sin, which 
arose from a thousand circumstances of Ais condition and 
God’s forbearance toward him, will seem to invest his 
sinfulness with a criminality and an abomination beyond 
any thing that he will dare to attribute to other people. 
If others may have gone further in the overt act, it will 
seem to him that he should have out-stripped them all, if 
a power hot his own had not held him back. Oh! how 
many times his heart stmned when his hands were pure! 
How many times he stood on the very verge of ruin—a 
thousand wonders that he had not sunk beyond recovery ! 

Thus the minuteness of the knowledge, and the extent 
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of the knowledge which a careful believer has of his own 
heart, tend to make him feel that he is the chief of 
simners. 


I. Very much in proportion to the extent of a be- 
liever’s gracious attainments is pure conscience brought 
into exercise. We mean by this pure conscience an ex- 
ercise of that faculty as such, in its own nature and for 
its Own ends, not mingled with other affections. Ina 
careless state of mind, and even in a convicted state of 
mind, the operations of conscience are very much mixed 
up with such emotions as remorse and fear. These often 
take the lead, if they are not all. And they are so much 
occupied with considerations of personal interest, that 
the mind of the sinner is really kept back from just con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, just apprehensions of his 
own character. Fear may tremble in every joint, and 
remorse may strike with more than the fangs of the ser- 
pent, while at the same time there is but a very limited 
conception of right and wrong, and a still more limited 
conception of the high place which belongs to pure recti- 
tude of soul. And one great difference betwixt the con- 
victions of a believer and the convictions of an unbe- 
liever consists simply in this: the different impressions 
they have of the meré wrong of sin. A believer sees that 
wrong as an unbeliever does not. In sin itself he sees 
an evil which an unbeliever does not. Aside from re- 
morse, without fear, looking simply at righteousness and 
unrighteousness, and affected about them on account of 
what they are in themselves, the believer has such con- 
ceptions of sin as an unbeliever never reaches. Would 
to God that we could make our unconverted hearers per- 
ceive that we desire their conversion for some other 
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reason than their escaping the just anger of the Almighty ! 
Would that they could be induced sometimes to forget 
hell, and be led to perceive that in mere unholiness there 
is an infinite evil, and in mere holiness an infinite good! 
Right and wrong come up before a sanctified conscience. 
An unsanctified one is jostled out of its place. Grace 
reinstates it; and the more grace carries on its operations 
in the soul the more purely does conscience look at rec- 
titude and proprieties, let benefits be as they may. 

And now, when a believer has been a considerable 
period under the tuition of this pure conscience—a con- 
science put right, exercised, and enlightened; and when 
right and wrong stand out before the contemplating and 
convicted soul in letters of fire; and when not only fear 
of punishment but the love of pure holiness has led him 
into the inner chambers of his own soul to detect its sin, 
then it is natural—it is unavoidable that he should be 
astonished and amazed at himself, and ready to conclude 
there never was a heart so bad as hisown. He appears 
to himself the chief of sinners. He has new ideas of the 
high station of rectitude—the high moment of being 
right. To be just, to be what he ought to be, (benefit or 
no benefit connected with it,) appears to him to be a thing 
infinitely obligatory and eternally desirable. And as 
more and more he detects selfishness, and worldliness, 
and pride, and vanity, and impatience, and obstinacy, 
and covetousness, and envy within him, it is no wonder. 
that his conscientious impressions make him appear the 
worst sinner that grace ever saved. 


Ill. The rule of conscience is not a thing well under- 
stood by an unconverted sinner in his ordinary frame 
of mind. The deceptions of sin have been flung over it. 
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This was the experience of St. Paul: J was alive without 
the law once ; but when the commandment came, sin revived 
and I died. He did not understand God’s spiritual law 
in his careless state. He did not feel himself to be liter- 
ally under condemnation, dead in law. 

But when the Holy Spirit justly convicted him, he saw 
sin in himself that he never saw before, and hope died 
within him. He discovered what God’s law meant and 
where it applied. He saw its extent, strictness, pro- 
priety and beauty. He saw that the law was holy, and 
the commandment holy, just and good. And this was what 
troubled him. He saw that the law was in the crea- 
ture’s favor, a good law; and that it turned against him 
and gathered up its terrors only because he was a sinner. 
The ordinary conviction of sinners includes the same 
thing. They understand then God’s law better, its ex- 
cellence, its rectitude, and eternal obligations upon the 
conscience. And for this reason they wonder at them- 
selves. They are amazed at what they have been doing 
all their lives. Not a week since one said to me, “I 
wonder how I could have lived so.” 

Now, when grace makes progress in a believer's soul, 
this understanding of law is carried on. At every stage 
of advancement the believer understands it better, if not 
in its essence, at least in its applications. He has tried 
to obey it, and at last he is forced to exclaim, J have seen 
an end of all perfection, but thy commandment is exceeding 
broad. Notthe act only but the passion—not the passion 
only but the emotion—not the emotion only but the very 
thought of evil, a thought checked in an instant and 
hated as soon as known, is seen to be sin. Law reigns; 
and now, better and better understood, sharper than any 


two-edged sword, a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
15* 
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heart ; it is no wonder that every just conception of God's 
law should tend to make the grace-enlightened believer 
conceive of himself as the chief of sinners. He sees that 
that code of spiritual purity has strange applications to 
his erring soul. His very spirit can not hide from it for a 
single moment. It pursues the soul every where. It 
drags every thought out of its hiding place and holds it 
up before the light and blaze of eternal law. And itis 
no wonder that a believer, as he goes on in the increas- 
ing’ knowledge of law, detecting one sin after another, 
one evil no sooner mastered than another comes to sight, 
detected every where, hunted into his very soul—it is no 
wonder that his conception of himself takes the turn of 
the text: Chief of sinners! Chief of sinners ! 


IV. The religious attempts of a believer constitute an- 
other consideration. They have been many, and he is 
fully conscious that they have sometimes been sincere 
and earnest; but oh! how often have they been baffled! 
What vain purposes! How little his strength! How 
many sinful desires! What vain thoughts! What 
pride! What obstinacy and worldliness! What van- 
ity! What folly! How many purposes to study God’s 
word more, and prize and frequent the place of prayer 
more, have been utterly and shamefully defeated! And 
if any attempt has been successful, and a victory over 
any sin has been gained, how often does the error and 
the meanness of a spiritual pride spring up, when humil- 
ity of heart and gratitude for the grace that gainéd the 
victory ought to have been the exclusive affections. A 
believer aiming after fidelity in duty and conformity to 
the mind and spirit of Christ, finds a weakness in himself, 
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a changefulness and besettings of sin which he little ex- 
pected beforehand : 


‘‘ His soul with many a tempest tossed, 
Its comfort gone, its wishes crossed, 
Sees every where new straits attend, 
And wonders where the strife will end.” 


These baffled attempts and bitter experiences, these 
falls, these defeated purposes, and this ever-recurring 
struggle of corruption within him against all the aims of 
‘conscience and reason, urge him to the conclusion that 
no sinner was ever plagued with so bad a heart as his 
own. He utters the deep-toned cry, Ohief of sinners / 
Chief of sinners ! 


V. Throughout all the successful attainments of grace, 
a believer is invariably becoming better acquainted with 
God. The knowledge he has of the Divine character 
constitutes one of the most efficacious aids and. impress- 
ive influences. The better he knows God the better he 
knows himself; and while his knowledge of God increases 
both his reverence and his attachment, his knowledge of 
himself fills him with humiliation and shame. Sin ap- 
pears worse and worse to him as he knows God better. 
He sees more and more of it as his soul comes out into 
the light of God’s holy perfections. He perceives the 
malignity of its evil to be incapable of description, as it 
is against the greatest and best Being in the universe. 
-He exclaims, I thought on God and was troubled. I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes. 
As the believer’s increasing acquaintance with God, 
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goes on, and God’s adorable majesty, his holy justice, his 
awful omniscience, and his tender love and matchless 
goodness, make deeper and deeper impression upon the 
heart. As the contemplative soul aims to measure the 
distance between God and itself, and as the light of the 
Divine perfections comes over the sin-stained spirit, surely 
it can not but be that sin shall put on a new aspect of 
deformity and odiousness in a believer’s sight; and it 
can not but be that by the blaze of God’s character he 
should discover more imperfections in his own. His im- 
pressions will be both natural and deep that. he is the 
chief of sinners. He will be far from a readiness to attrib- 
ute to others such an amount of vileness and impro- 
priety as he is compelled to mourn over in himself. Let 
him reason ashe will, let him have what views he may 
of the common origin, common nature and course of 
men, still the impressions he has about sin will be deep- 
est and strongest when he turns to that lesson of fire 
which his knowledge of God’s character has enabled him 
to read within his own sinning spirit. And he will 
gather up the whole matter about himself into the humil- 
iating conclusion, Chief of sinners ! Chief of sinners ! 


VI. A Christian, especially amid his attainments in 
grace, is a creature of no little reflection. His knowledge 
increases, especially his knowledge of himself; and amid 
his reflections and increasing knowledge in Divine things, 
again and again he is surprised and disappointed in a 
most painful and humiliating manner. Sometimes he is 
astounded, and disheartened, and driven to prayer by a 
wave of despondency that rolls over his soul. His re- 
flection discovers sin as he did not expect, discovers it 
- wherein he had little suspicion of its existence. He finds 
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the imperfection of his repentance, that his very repent- 
ance (according to the graphic description of the Apostle) 
needs to be repented of: He finds his faith little, his love 
languid, his worldliness coming back upon him, and 
amid these tearful and struggling experiences, he would 
be unwilling to think of any other sinner in the world 
as he thinks of himself. Hedoes not. He can not. He 
has had no other believer’s heart to read and to be 
troubled with. The plaque of his own heart has been his 
most distressful lesson. And as he finds more evil 
within himself than he expected, and less gain than he 
expected, his service of God more imperfect, and his 
gracious affections more frequently interrupted than he 
expected, it seems to him that he is indeed the very 
weakest Christian living. It seems to him that other 
sinners have not sinned as he has, and other believers 
have repented better. 


VII. That process of sanctification carried on in a be- 
liever’s heart by the omnipotent power of the Holy 
Spirit is very much carried on through the influence of 
two spiritual operations; first, the discovery of sin, and 
second, faith in the Redeemer of sinners to procure par- 
don and justification unto life eternal. There is the 
combined influence of compulsion and attraction; of 
violence and persuasion. ‘The believer is driven off 
from himself at the same moment he is drawn toward 
God. The fullness of Divine mercy is set over against 
the sinner’s guilt, and by both guilt in himself and mercy 
in God he feels urged on to aim after attainment in all 
the powers of a Divine life. His conceptions of sin are 
not more bitter than his sense of Christ’s goodness is 
sweet; his wants are not more appalling than the full- 
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ness of Divine bounty is free. Humiliation and thank- 
fulness blend together their influences upon his soul, 
and he knows not which is best for him, to be sweetly 
humble or sweetly grateful. He would be both. He 
would lie low before God and be grateful for the hand 
that lifts him up; or, as he treads pensively along the 
valley of humiliation, he would cheer his humbled spirit 
with his grateful and happy songs. He would walk with 
God, and-wonders and adores that God will let him do 
so. By this united influence of humiliation and self- 
emptiness on the one hand, and of gratitude and love on 
the other, the process of sanctification is promoted within 
him as he dies unto sin, and loves to die unto it, and lives 
unto righteousness, and loves this life from the dead. 

But this process and these affections are sometimes in- 
terrupted. His soul wanders from.God. And that it 
should ever wander seems to him one of the strangest 
anomalies in the universe! How he could unite the two 
evils of forsaking the fountain of living waters and of at- 
tempting to hew out for himself cisterns, he can not con- 
ceive! And his wonder at himself deepens, that when 
he has found them broken cisterns that can hold no water, 
he should still stand by the empty fragments and expect 
any good! ‘The world put in God’s place has not 
answered his purpose, and nobody knows this so well 
and so bitterly as himself. And that he should forsake 
and forget God’s love, God’s wonderful love—what an 
evil and ungrateful thing! That he should exchange 
the calms of humility for the tumults of a wicked and 
worldly pride—that he should ever exchange the love 
of God for the love of the world—that he should not 
only forsake but at once offend and dishonor the best 
Friend, and most prized Friend he has in the universe, is 
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something he can not account for and can not under- 
stand. ‘To his sin against law he has added sin against 
LOVE; and if he trembles most when the thunder-peal 
breaks on Mount Sinai, he is most ashamed when the 
death-groan of redeeming love dies away on the hill of 
the crucifixion! Surely no heart, no heart in vile in- 
gratitude can have surpassed his own! No friend ever 
asked so little as Christ, and no friend ever loved so 
much! He knows it and feels it all, yet he has back- 
slidden from him! After God has reached so far and 
done so much—after he had redeemed him and sent the 
Holy Spirit to pluck him out of the whirl of the world— 
after he had comforted into peace his distressed and 
tempest-tossed soul, and dried up his tears and taken him 
as an adopted child to his heart—that after all this he 
should half forget his adoption, and only half love and 
half serve the Saviour that bought him, seems to him to 
be an extent and strangeness of evil that renders him in- 
deed the chief of sinners. Few so guilty, few so guilty as he! 
And he would utterly despair, and never think of returning 
to God, nor think he might, if he did not know that this . 
is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom he is chief. 


The conclusions from this subject are worthy of re- 
membrance. 

1. Never despair. There is mercy for the chief of 
sinners. Your just convictions may trouble you, but 
they need not extinguish hope. Turn your face toward 
Christ, and flee to him in faith as-a penitent sinner, but 
never despair. Let the depth of your convictions unite 
its urgency with the invitations of God’s love: Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters / 
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2. Never seek hope, consolation, or any comfort or en- 
couragement to your soul by diminished ideas of sin. 
All such consolation is false, and will be found empty at 
last. Let Christ stand over against unworthiness and 
sin; and take all your comforts of hope and all your en- 
couragements of soul from the infinitudes of his bound- 
less grace and love for sinners. 

3. Never judge of your Christian condition by the 
smallness of your humiliating conviction. Rather judge 
of it by the magnitude of them. Just as surely as grace 
prospers within you, more and more will you be sensi- 
ble of your weakness and imperfections, and that expe- 
rience will help to attach you to Christ, your sufficiency 
and strength. 

4, Never allow pride to have any place in your relig- 
ion. Self-complacency all rests on ignorance and decep- 
tion. Spiritual pride is all founded on a lie. Humility 
is founded on truth; and the truth it rests upon will just 
as surely be discovered and kept in mind, and will just 
as surely lead to prayer and the hanging of the soul 
helpless (but hoping) upon God, as grace prospers within 
you. i 

5. Never imagine that a deep sense of sin and all the 
humiliating ideas that grow out of it, are things of un- 
happiness and gloom. Quite the contrary. They are 
matters of peace and joy to a believer. They lead to 
the full fountains of God—to Christ Jesus, who came tnto 
the world to save sinners, even the chief. Resting by faith 
on him, you may be happy now and blessed for ever 
God grant you may. Amen. 


Heelan of Gonbversion. 


\ 
[ARGUED FROM THE NATURE OF MAN. ] 


To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart.—Psam xcy. 7, 8. 


T will not be disputed that the religion of the Bible 
requires man to turn from the course he is prone 
to pursue. In order to be saved he must become ac- 
quainted with truths to which, by nature, he has little » 
inclination; he must be subject to rules of a heavenly 
bearing; and his affections, taken off from their scenes 
of earthly rioting, purified and elevated, must find joy 
in God. From that course of prodigal profligacy where 
he wanders in willing forgetfulness of all but the present, 
where the little play-things of earth occupy him, while 
the great interests of a measureless eternity are never 
suffered to enforce their legitimate claims; he must be 
called back to the sobrieties of truth, the laws of right- 
eousness and the love of God. 

About the proper requisites for salvation there is not, 
indeed, any material dispute among most of those fa- 
vored with evangelical instruction. All acknowledge 
that God must be loved, sin hated, and holiness sought. 
All agree that religion is a reasonable duty, and that its 
benefits are not to be expected without some definite at- 
tention and some personal interest in its requirements 
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and its provisions. And among all the inattentive in 
that busy throng of rushing worldliness who crowd the 
marts of commerce, throng the scenes of amusement, 
press eagerly on in the chase of honor, or, in the industry 
of their habits, strive by patient labor to attain a com- 
petence or rise to affluence, while all the demands of re- 
ligion are little heeded and all the interests of eternity 
are disregarded—among all these, the devotees of wealth, 
of honor and of pleasure, there are very few who do not 
intend at some time to become men of religion and the 
friends of God. Some entirely neglect for the present, 
and some give partial attention; but all design at some 
other time to become men of piety and secure an interest 
in the kingdom of God. 

This is the common state of mind among the irrelig- 
ious. They defer. They do not so much reject religion 
as delay it; they reject it by delaying. 

To this state of mind our text addresses itself: To-day, 
of ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. God 
speaks to us. His voice comes from the united testimo- 
nies of Creation, Providence, and the more special reve- 
lations of his Word. He fills heaven and earth with 
arguments for religion. Hvery where he shows that he 
is a great God and a great King. In his hand are the deep 
places of the earth. The strength of the hills is his also. 
The sea is his and he made tt; and his hands formed the dry 
land. 'Thus Creation calls to us: O come and let us wor- 
ship and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
For he is our God, and we are the people of his«pasture and 
the sheep of his hand. Our provision and preservation 
are arguments for piety: 7b- wise of ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. 

But men delay. Their attention to religion, so far as 
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it is to be any reforming, controlling matter, they defer to 
another period. 

On this delay we are going’ to make sonie reflections, 
and in the present discourse will strive to show the im- 
propriety and folly of it by considerations taken from the 
Nature of man. That Nature cries out to you, To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice. We divide our discourse into two 
parts : : 

I. The uncertainty of future opportunity for con- 
version. 

Il. The increased difficulty and improbability of con- 
version, if death should not cut us off from an oppor- 
tunity. These both have respect to the Nature of man. 


I. Let us attend to the first. The uncertainty of the 
future is an argument for immediate conversion. 

There are few things in which men more sadly deceive 
themselves than in their reckoning upon the continuance 
of life. They know that death is abroad in the world. 
They have seen its victims cut down around them ever 
since they were capable of any observation. They have 
seen the strength of the vigorous, the health of the health- 
ful, the most salubrious climates, the most assiduous care, 
and the best medical skill, all baffled and rendered vain 
before that Death who claims the indisputable right to 
select his victims from any spot contaminated by sin. 
They have seen the diminutive length of the little hillock 
that rises so frequent in the grave-yard, beneath whose 
sod sleeps the little child, that lived only to bless its 
mother with its smile, and then died upon her bosom! 
The entire uncertainty of human life is a thing well 
known by every human mind. But still, when we come 
to look for the proper results of this conviction, how 
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sadly are we disappointed! That work which must be 
done while life lasts, if it is done at all—that work which 
must be done while life lasts, or it had been better for us 
that we had never been born—that work is as wantonly 
neglected as if this perfect uncertainty were not hanging 
over all the future. 


¢¢ To-morrow ? 
Where is to-morrow ? in another world! 
For numbers this is certain, the reverse 
Is sure to none.” 


Yet on this perhaps, this mere peradventure that we shall 
live, we hazard all the interests of future existence! The 
soul, its eternity, its heaven, its hell, are hung up upon the 
brittle thread of human life, quivering to break! Let 
the sick man delay his remedies; let the poisoned suffer 
the venom to circulate in his veins, and carry death 
along with it in every pulse that beats; let the man 
whose dwelling is wrapt in flames suffer the fires to draw 
around him the circle of a dreadful death; we will call 
them wise compared with that delay which jeopards ALL: 
ETERNITY on the uncertainties of human life! 

“But there is a probability that we shall live.” Yes, 
and there isa probability that you will die. JI am aware 
that no demonstrations of reason, no proofs from facts, 
can fasten the reality upon the human feelings. I am 
aware that loved impression and cherished desire will 
triumph over every tale of truth, and after the mind is 
conquered by light, the heart will still hug its deceptions: 
J am aware that it is extremely difficult for us, even when 
we most earnestly desire it, to bring home to our bosoms 
a realization of our uncertainty, or of the improbabilities 
of human life. But we will draw one picture, and hope 
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_you will see in it an enforcement of the text. That pic- 
ture is this assembly. I suppose myself to behold here 
a congregation of two thousand souls : 


In the course of one year, 66 of them will die. - 
In ten years, . . . . 588 will have died. 

In twenty years, . . . 1,078 will be gone. 

In thirty years, . . . 1,477 will be no more. 
In forty years, . . . . 1,744 will be in eternity. 
In fifty years, . . . . 1,922 will be dead men. 


Only seventy-eight left in the land of the living! What 
a picture of the probabilities of life! How rapidly we 
are rushing into eternity! At the beginning we behold 
two thousand; but how rapidly that number is dimin- 
ished down! Seventy-eight only left in fifty years! 
One half century, according to the common chances of 
life, will not leave eighty in the land of the living! 

W ould that this picture were as effectual as it is appall- 
ing! Would that the hearts of the two thousand in a 
promiscuous assembly were so affected with the idea that 
' sixty-six ofthem will die in a single year, that sixty-six of 
them in a single year would hear the voice of the Son of 
God and live! My hearers, your days are fast numbering 
up! the sands in your glass of life are rapidly falling! for 
you the shroud is weaving! for you the bed of death is 
spread! Your seat here will soon be vacant, and the ear 
that now listens to me will be sealed up, till the trump of 
the archangel shall awake the dead! Death is certain. 
Life is uncertain. © To-day, of ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. 'To-morrow may be too late to hear. 


II. But if you should live—if, amid all the dangers and 
uncertainties of our present state, you should continue 
on in life as you are, till you have reached the utmost 
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limit fixed to human existence, the effect which continu- 
ing in irreligion will inevitably produce, according to the 
very constitution of human nature, should enforce the 
text, and forbid the delay of your conversion. ‘This is 
our second topic. 

What we mean is this: That we are ourselves such 
creatures, and true conversion to God is such a thing, 
that our conversion to God becomes more and more dif- 
ficult by delay—more and more improbable. Let us 
enter upon the topic. 

‘As forming the foundation of our argument, let us 
carefully premise four things, which all confess to be true, 
and which are plain to every body. 

The first is, that although conversion is a work of 
Divine grace, yet it is an act of man, in such a sense at 
least that it requires the exercise of his own powers and 
faculties. Nobody disputes that. 

The second is, that in true religion there are things to 
be known: the mind itself is to be enlightened, renewed in 
knowledge ; the truths by which men are sanctified are to 
be understood. Not that religion is such a hard science 
as to defy the efforts of a very ordinary understanding, 
nor that mere speculative knowledge is to be our chief 
aim, but that religion has reason in it—that it requires 
for its exercise an intelligent mind, an understanding 
capable of apprehending truth. Nobody disputes that. 

The third is, that in true religion there is voluntary 
obedience to God; that the converted man willingly re- 
nounces the ways of sin, and though his efforts are 
marked with imperfection, yet he possesses a fixed prin- 
ciple of obedience. Nobody disputes that. 

The fourth is, that in true religion the sensibilities of 
the heart are affected. This needs no proof. All confess 
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that if we do not love God we are not the children of 
God. Speculative knowledge alone can never save. 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.  No- 
body disputes that. 

Fix these four ideas in your mind, and carry them 
along with you. On these premises (which none will 
dispute) we may be able to see that an increased difficulty 
and improbability of conversion must arise from delay. 
Because, 

1. Such delay will tend to wunjit the mind for Divine 
knowledge. We do not pretend to decide what, or how 
much a man must know in order to conversion; but the 
nature of religion, the course of Divine instruction, the 
whole procedure of God in saving men, (so far as we 
can understand it,) and all the vital exercises of religion 
itself—its hopes, its fears, its high and heavenly bearings 
as it reaches forth to pluck the fruits of eternal life— 
these, all these contain demonstration enough that man 
need not expect to become a true Christian without some 
enlightening in his mind. Besides this, it is worthy the 
consideration of those who live under the means of grace, 
and who are not influenced on common matters by su- 
perficial views, whether their mind will ever be influenced 
to faith, except by such maturity or extent of light as in 
other affairs it is wont to follow. It is easy to see how a 
man who, in the common affairs of life, is accustomed to 
act on very limited knowledge, may follow the same rule 
in religion—his mind being satisfied with the same ex- 
tent of knowledge therein to which it has been accus- 
tomed in other matters—in mechanism, or agriculture, 
or trade, in history, or science, or the arts. But it is not 
easy to conceive how a mind, accustomed to mature 
instruction, to thorough intelligence, to an extensive 
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understanding of the subjects of thought, will ever be in- 
fluenced in religion in a manner contradictory to all its 
fixed habits; will ever believe, ever yield, ever act on such 
little and limited knowledge as it has been accustomed 
to refuse. If, therefore, the Divine bounty is not some- 
thing more than grace for grace—if God does not propor- 
tion his influences of sanctification not to the diligence 
but to the negligence of his creature, we can scarcely 
expect that one living under all the means of religion, 
and accustomed in common matters to thorough light, 
should fail of receiving a strong warning against delay. 
There is a balance in the human mind. There is habi- 
tude in intellect. Thought cleaves to analogy. And we 
are not to,expect that on the subjects of knowledge in 
religion the mind will, by manner of its procedure, 
contradict all the principles of its ordinary action. To 
delay, therefore, may squander so much of life, forego so 
many opportunities for instruction, and crowd the whole 
business of religion into such a narrow space of time, 
that there will be little probability of attaining saving 
knowledge of the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent. . 

This idea is susceptible of striking illustration if we 
had time to pursue it. But we must pass to others. 

Our point is, that delaying religion may so unfit the 
mind for religious knowledge as to forbid our acquiring 
hight enough to be saved. On this point let us name a 
few items of illustration. 

(1) The man who delays his religion will not have his 
mind utterly unemployed. His thought and study will 
be mainly devoted to worldly and sensible. objects. In 
these the intellect will find its range, the heart its interest, 
habits will become fixed. Go into your circles of trade, 
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and solicit those men whose minds have been’ employed 
for years in the calculations of commerce, to investigate 
some philosophical theory, to solve some abstract prop- 
osition, to exchange the subjects of sense for the ab- 
stractions of speculation, and though you should be able 
to array all the motives of interest in favor of your 
proposal, and wake the most eager wish for compliance, 
compliance is impossible. The mind has not been used 
to such investigations, and when such subjects come 
before it, they are a wilderness—they are all confusion 
and darkness, and the mind turns from them with a kind 
of instinctive horror. So in religion. Let the world 
educate us, let it form our mind, mark out its range, and 
hold us year after year under the sway of its influence, 
and we shall find it extremely difficult to dismiss things 
seen and temporal ; religion will seem all dark to us, and, 
not accustomed to its study, we shall have small prospect 
of getting into the clear blaze of its light. To-day, if ye 
will hear his voice. 5 

(2) With the man who defers religion, time does not 
defer the silent changes which it works upon his powers. 
True, the mind never dies; time never blots out one of 
its faculties: They are the birth of immortality, and 
eternity is their life-time. But here the mind is in close 
connection and sympathy with a material body. In 
youth the blood is warm. It circulates freely along its 
channels.. The bones are full of marrow. The sinews 
are elastic. The step is light and motion easy and de- 
lightful. Their perception is quick, memory tenacious, 
recollection easy, and all the powers of the mind in seem- 
ing sympathy with the body, present their freshness and 
facility for action. Time passes on. Age has come. 


The chilled blood moves with retarded pace. The 
16 
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elastic step has given place to the heavy tread, and the 
change which has passed upon the outward man finds its 
mournful parallel within. Now ‘perception is slow, 
memory fails, recollection is difficult, and the whole 
faculties of the mind seem enveloped in darkness or 
trammeled with the weight of years. That mind is slow 
to receive any unwonted impressions—to take any new 
direction. Its circle of ideas seems fixed, and it is all 
but impossible to learn any thing new. b-day, if ye will 
hear. ‘Time will soon hurry you on to that spot, where 
you will find it extremely difficult to learn enough about 
religion, to have its light lead you securely to the Son 
of God. . 
(8) Again: Delaying the study of religion renders 
saving knowledge more difficult of attainment, because 
the ordinary subjects of thought will be perpetually 
diverting the mind. Man is not the creature of demon- 
stration alone. Proof can not wear out the impression 
of years. Already many of you have reached that un- 
happy point in your irreligion where you find it ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid in your religious study the 
undesired intrusion of worldly things. Not that the 
subject seems dark to you only, (that was our first item,) 
_ but that other things have made such impressions on you, 
have so worn themselves into your minds, that you can 
not dismiss them when you desire. The man who has 
long chased the world will find the world chasing him. 
Tt will go after him into his closet, it will follow him into 
the sanctuary, it will damp and dissipate the spirit of 
devotion in those solemn moments when he would send 
up his most earnest prayer. After continued study of 
other things to the neglect of religion, you will find it 
more and more difficult to throw off the diverting influ- 
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ences of the world long enough to attain knowledge in 
religion, sufficient to satisfy the mind and hold it in firm 
faith on Jesus Christ. 

(4) Delay, finally, (for we must end these items, and I 
am sorry to be obliged to end them with an idea like 
this; but my knowledge of the state of mind in which 
some of my hearers now are compels me to it;) I say, 
delaying religion will unfit the mind for attaining its 
light because of the prejudice which delay engenders. - 
Let us explain the idea. You know very well that the 
Bible speaks to your reason. Its demands all court ex- 
amination. What it asks is enforced by the monitions 
of conscience, and in the first part of life, when the 
mind learns easily, when the affections are generous, 
when the man is not guarded by some rampart flung 
around him ; it is not easy to hear the subject of religion 
pressed upon us and remain unmoved. In these seats 
there has been more than one indication that the calls 
of the Gospel are enforced by the uneasy feelings of 
irreligious minds. But repentance is delayed. You 
retire and pacify your excited sensibilities as well as you 
ean, by alleging the difficulties in your way, by gathering 
up excuses for your delaying, by endeavoring so to pre- 
sent the subject of religion to your own thoughts, its 
hard truths, its difficult doctrines, its deep mysteries, 
that your consciences shall be more at peace with your 
impenitence.. Instead of walking in the light so far as 
you do see, you neglect all that is plain, and weave your 
apologies from the intricacies of things that are dark. 
This process is constantly going on. And this is the 
process by which men are led to believe a lie. Soon that 
lie occupies the mind. It wards off the truth. It comes 
up like a magic shield, to turn aside every arrow of truth, 
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and ward off every blow of the two-edged sword. When 
you are troubled you flee to your refuge and hide your- 
selves in its darknesses. You are forced to do this in 
order to delay in peace. And doing this you are fasten- 
ing a falsehood upon your mind which will render it 
extremely difficult for you at any future period, to attain 
sufficient light in the truth to lead you to an established, 
consoling and saving faith. 

We conclude, therefore, that delay does exceedingly 
diminish the probabilities of conversion to God, because 
it unfits the mind for receiving Divine illumination. 


II. But we have a second source of argument. We 
find it in the influence of delay upon the principle of 
voluntary obedience. 

We have nothing to do at this moment with any 
theories on the freedom of the human will. We take the 
plain sense of Scripture, My people shall be willing in the 
day of my power, and we maintain that there is no true 
conversion which does not include a voluntary submis- 
sion to the Divine will. Not that Christian obedience is 
perfect, nor that we are to be saved by the law, but that 
true piety is willing to serve God, and that those who 
are justified through grace are desirous to be holy. We 
speak on these principles. 

Now, our delaying religion renders our salvation diffi- 
cult and more improbable because it increases the diffi- 
culty of willing obedience. It is true there are no chains 
woven round the will. Man is as free in sin as he is in 
holiness. He chooses in view of the motives before him; 
but still there is a sense in which a man may become a 
slave in sin.. By delaying religion a man is not merely 
at a stand. He is perpetually exercising his volitions. 
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And, unhappily for him, he is exercising them in sin. 
By exercise they become strong. Every new act of dis- 
obedience to God gives them an additional power of dis- 
obeying. In a little time, the obstinacy of the will is 
unmoved by all those considerations which once made 
its choice slow and trembling. You see an exemplifica- 
tion of this in the disobedient child. A sense of duty, 
filial veneration, and it may be filial love, at first made 
disobeying a very difficult thing. After a little it is easy. 
You see an exemplification in the man of intemperance. 
At first there was not willingness to proceed to those 
lengths in sin to which in the later stages he moves on 
with unhesitating obstinacy. No man can continue in 
any sin without losing more and more of the powers of 
self-control. It requires some denying of self to foflow 
Jesus Christ. The thoughts must be brought into captiv- 
ity. The cross must be taken up. 
“ Deny thyself and take thy cross, 
Is the Redeemer’s great command ; 


Nature must count her gold but dross 
Ifshe would gain that heavenly land.” 


And if the duty demands an arduous struggle now, 
delay will make that duty more difficult still. If you 
are not equal to the self-control of Christianity now, you 
never will be equal to it. Every day’s impenitence will 
only add to the obstinacy of an unyielding will, diminish 
your powers of self-control, and make you more and 
more the slave. The difficulties and improbabilities of 
conversion are increasing at every step. The delaying 
sinner is not only guilty of neglecting the most favorable 
period for his conversion, but he is perpetrating the 
madness of rendering himself incapable of it hereafter. 
Like a man in a gulf, who, instead of availing himself of 
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the aids afforded for his deliverance, madly plunges fur- 
ther down the chasm that stretches its unfathomable 
depths beneath. 'T'o-DAy, i/ye WILL, ye may hear. But 
delay will make you more and more the slave, and 
diminish with inconceivable rapidity the probabilities of 
your saving submission to the will of God. 

But we must dismiss the rest of our materials on this 
point. 

3. Delay will do much to destroy the sensibilities of 
the heart. 

On this point we might proceed in the same method 
of illustration as when we showed how delaying tends to 
unfit the mind for attaining light enough to be saved. 
The sensibilities of the heart surely will feel the palsy of 
time quite as extensively as the faculties of the under- 
standing. Quite as rapidly will worldly attachments 
weave themselves round our affections, and worldly en- 
dearments restrain us from the love of Christ. Man is 
so constituted that after proceeding far in life he is not 
apt to change the objects of his affections. 

But above all, sin possesses a most deadening influence 
upon the religious sensibilities. Not to say any thing 
about age, to pass over all the influences of years of 
worldly attachments, to make no mention of the filling 
of the heart with things that shut out the love of God, it 
is enough for us to notice how the mere continuance in 
irreligion possesses a palsying influence over our sensi- 
bilities to religious things. If the shock of the fall left 
any thing unimpaired in human nature, it seems to have 
been the sensibilities of the heart. Its love, its tender- 
ness, its hopes, its fears are neither dull nor weak. To 
the feelings of gratitude and love, the God of heaven 
seems to have made his most frequent appeal, as he 
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would win us to himself. He calls us his children. He 
proposes to be our Father. He speaks kindly to us in 
our sins; and when we might justly expect the voice of 
his indignation, he only expostulates: Come now, and let 
us reason together ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool. As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleas- 
ure tn the death of the wicked. Ue gives his Son to die for 
us, and promises with him also freely to give us all things. 
It is plain that God would win us to his bosom and have 
his goodness lead us to repentance. His eye is on the re- 
turning prodigal when he is a great way off, and he silences 
the agony of confession: Bring forth the best robe and put 
won him ; this, my son, was dead and is alive again, was 
lost and 1s found. Such mercy, such condescension, is 
designed to attract our hearts. And if we do not love 
him who first loved us, if we do not find our sensibilities 
softened and sanctified, our affections attracted to Christ 
and the love of Christ, we can not be the children of 
God. But what a wonderful influence continuance in 
sin is having over us! It hardens the heart. Who can 
not remember the time when he thought of the goodness 
of his heavenly Father—how he loved his sinful child, 
spared him, fed him, healed him when he was sick, and 
offered to forgive him and take him to heaven when he 
died—and as he thought of these, felt his bosom heave 
at the tenderness that solicited him? Who can not re- 
member the time when he heard the tale of the cruci- 
fixion, and was almost ready to die for the Saviour who 
died to ransom him? But delay in sin hardens the 
heart! Where now are your generous sensibilities at 
the compassion of God? where the tears which you were 
ready to pour at the feet of Jesus? Oh! if sin darkens 
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the mind, it does still more to harden the heart. Defer- 
ring religion will give bad passions power, mortgage the 
affections to earth, steel the sensibilities, and if you can 
not be affected, and melted, and won over to religion 
now, it will become more difficult, and your conversion 
will become less probable by delay! To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your heart. If your sensibilities 
are unmoved now by all the touching tenderness of the 
love of God, what shall move them hereafter when your 
heart has become as hard as the nether mill-stone? If such 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? The uncertainty of any future opportunity for 
conversion, and the increased difficulty and improbability 
of conversion at any future time, if death should not cut 
us off from the opportunity, give an alarming emphasis 
to the cry, TO-DAY, TO-DAY, TO-DAY! 


My aged fellow mortal, yet delaying your conversion 
to Christ, your race is partly run! Sin has long been 
passing its blighting influence upon you! Every mo- 
ment’s delay is making your salvation more difficult, 
and furnishing new reason to fear that you will never 
enter heaven! God forbid that I should treat your gray 
hairs with irreverence ; but God forbid that I should see 
you, unwarned, tread on your dismal pathway to the 
tomb! Already your course has done much to impair 
those faculties whose action is necessary in securing your 
salvation! Let your gray hairs preach to you! Take 
warning from the dimmed vision of your eye! Be ad- 
monished by the influence of old age upon your mind! 
But I forget. ‘There is a better voice than these. Jf ye 
will hear HIs voice. It is God that speaks to you. It is 
God, and therefore you need not despair. There is en- 
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couragement for you after all. You need not perish. 
True, you have'much to do, and your time is short. 
But to-day. Oh wonderful, wonderful mercy! when 
only a day remains, there is some room for hope. Turn 
your feet, then, to God's testimonies. Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate. Pray for Divine aid. Even yet your hard 
heart may melt, and your old bosom thrill with generous 
tenderness, as you embrace Jesus Christ: Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation. 

You who are young in years are now in the most prom: 
ising period for salvation. The world has not yet so 
far occupied and so sadly corrupted you. Your mind, 
your heart, your power of self-control, are now in a 
better state for obtaining salvation than they ever will 
be hereafter. Seize this happy moment. Remember now 
your Creator in the days of your youth. THven now it 
will be no easy thing to break loose from the attractions 
of sin. But delay will change its cords of silk into 
bands of iron. Yours is now the season when prayer 
may be breathed with most hope: They that seek me early 
shall find me. Lose not this auspicious moment. The 
hour is on the wing. Now, when the dew of your youth 
is upon you, you may more easily attain salvation than 
in any future period. 

Why should any of us delay? Middle life, youth, 
old age, are tending to the tomb, Mercy solicits every 
class. lt is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again. 
We know God is gracious. We know conversion is 
needful. And we intend to secure that better part which 
shall not be taken away. Then why delay? Oh why? 
Alas! the mournful cause is too plain! Sin has already 


darkened your mind, diminished your self-control, hard- 
j 16? 
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ened your heart, till you find it no easy thing to reform, 
and you defer the unpleasant task to a more convenient 
season. But if such things are done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? Delay will multiply your diffi- 
culties. But you have no hope in exertion. Well, delay 
will not furnish any. And remember—no man ought to 
have any hope in himself. But there is a God in heaven. 
There is a Holy Spirit. There is a Throne of Grace. 
God never said to the seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in vain. 
What will you do? Oh God, soften these hearts by 
thy Spirit. Draw them by the cords of thy love. Dis- 
pose us all to-day to hear thy voice, and we will praise 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Delar of Gonbersion. 


[ARGUED FROM THE ECONOMY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. | 
To-day, it ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.—Psatm xcv. 7, 8. 


\ leaps words may properly be considered as a solemn 

caution against a very common error, and a very 
disastrous result growing out of it. That error is delay- 
ing our conversion to God; that dreadful result is that 
we shall not enter into his rest. These words of caution 
(or, if you please, of command) stand connected with the 
mention of mercies here used as an attractive argument 
to draw the heart to God. He ts our God and we are the 
people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. To-day, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Like 
a good shepherd he would lead us Leside the still waters 
and in green pastures. His voice is heard. His benefits 
are given. We have means enough to lead us to make 
God our God, and learn to rejoice in the Rock of our sal- 
vation. 

While surrounded with these means, this goodness, 
these arguments for piety, we hear the emphatic caution 
against delay: To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation and as in the day of tempt- 
ation tn the wilderness, when your fathers tempted me, and 
proved me, and saav my work. Forty years was I grieved 
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with this generation, and said, It is a people that do err in 
their heart, and they have not known my ways, unto whom 
I sware in my wrath that they should not enter into my rest. 

It appears to me, therefore, that our delaying religion 
is a practice here censured by considerations drawn from 
especially three sources : 

First: From the effect of delay upon our own nature: 
it hardens the heart, and thus renders our salvation more 
improbable according to the nature of man. This was the 
topic of the first sermon. 

Second: From the connection of our delay with the 
means and the spirit of holiness. Our delay grieves the 
Spirit of God, and thus renders our salvation more im- 
probable according to the principles which regulate the 
actings of the Holy Ghost. This is the topic of this 
morning. 

Third: From the history of grace. That history shows 
us that procrastination is the path of a dreadful hazard ; 
and therefore our own observation ought to preach to 
us: To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, 
as in the provocation in the wilderness. History enforces 
the caution. This shall be the topic of a future sermon, 
if God pleases to spare us to preach it. 

For the present, we attend to the Economy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

We do injustice, my brethren, both to the intelligence 
and the conscience of unconverted men, when we sup- 
pose them contented and happy in their irreligion—think- 
ing themselves fit to die and meet God in the judgment. 
They are not contented. They are not happy. They do 
_ not live on in their impiety because they have any 
assured hope that they have now any interest in the mer- 
cies of the Son of God. They are at peace on quite é 
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another principle. They are flattering themselves that 
they shall hereafter become true converts to Jesus Christ, 
and before the messenger shall arrive to call them off 
from the fields of their earthly service to the reckoning 
of their Lord, they hope to be prepared to hear that 
plaudit, Well done, good and fatthful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord. On this hope, this flimsy hope, on 
this half-formed purpose of future piety, on this deceitful 
resolve hereafter to seek the Lord, the immense throng of 
unconverted men live on in sin. They intend to repent. 
They mean to be Christians. And though they are 
somewhat sensible of the hardening influence of sin— 
though they find themselves more and more inclined to 
forget God—though temptations multiply as they tread 
further and further along the broad road that leadeth to 
destruction—though they are warned by the uncertain- 
ties of life, the abuse of mercies, the worth of the 
soul—still they delay! It is delay—just delay. It is 
not the rejection of religion once and for ever with 
a determination never to attend to it. Delay keeps 
the irreligious away from Christ. And all that can 
be said about sudden and unexpected death—about 
the habits and hardening influence of sin—about the 
erowing dispositions of worldliness—about weakened 
and darkened mind—perceptions dimmed by age—the 
sensibilities of the heart blunted or steeled or worn 
away—the obstinacy of will confirmed by years of dis- 
obedience—all this is not sufficient to wake immediate 
effort to gain eternal life; because it is all warded off by 
the idea of the power of the Holy Ghost, or the power of 
human purposes. The delaying sinner believes himself 
quite adequate to carrying out his good purposes, and 
hopes to find hereafter in the aids of the Holy Spirit 
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enough to compensate for all his deficiencies. When he 
shall have lived on to that wncertain period (for he never 
fixes it—which of all the impenitent here has determined 
how long before he will seek God?)—when he has lived 
on to that uncertain period at which he shall set out to 
become a Christian, he hopes the omnipotence of the 
Holy Spirit will compensate for the hardening of years. 
He hopes the Holy Spirit will then subdue his hard- 
ness, irradiate his beclouded mind, eradicate his long- 
cherished propensities, and lead him in the way of faith. 
He hopes the aids of the Holy Spirit will be as easily 
procured then as now; and since that Spirit is omnipo- 
tent, he hopes his power will suffice for all the weakness 
and the hardness of heart which may need his agency. 
He does not tremble much at growing hardened, because 
God can soften the hardest heart. Thus he turns a doc- 
trine of grace into an encouragement for delay. 

For this reason we devote this sermon to the principles 
which regulate the converting influences of the Holy 
Spirit. These principles furnish no ground for this pre- 
suming procrastination. 

It is true God can convert whom he will. There is 
no blindness, no hardness, no obstinacy beyond the 
power of the Holy Ghost. We limit not the Holy One 
of Israel. It is true also that his converting agencies are 
entirely sovereign. He works according to his own will, 
and in an infinitely wise and independent manner. It 
is also true that the principles of his economy may not 
all be revealed to us. Why one is taken and another left, 
we can give no other account than, even so, Father, for so 
at seemed good in thy sight. 

Still we know something of the general principles on 
which the Holy One chooses to act in leading men to 
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repentance. These principles (and here we form the 
division of this sermon)—these principles must be consist- 
ent with— 

I. His displeasure against sin. 

II. His appointment of grace. 

II. His requirements of justice. 

IV. His promises of kindness. 

V. His threatenings of indignation. 


I. The converting operations of the Holy Spirit must 
be consistent with his displeasure at sin. 

Sin and all continuance in sin are infinitely displeas- 
ing to God. He is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and can 
not look upon imguity. There is nothing against which 
the whole mind of the Deity isso turned. Sin is his 
abhorrence. It dishonors him. It defeats the benefits 
of his love. Its continuance renders vain the treasures 
of his grace, and tramples on the blood of his Son. It 
belongs to the perfections of the Divine character to 
manifest every where a holy hatred of sin. It is mani- 
fested in the witherings of that curse which fell on the 
garden planted by his hand. It is manifested in the 
thunders of Sinai—in the terrific denunciations of that 
law which fell from the lips of Deity amid thunder and 
fire and smoke! It is manifested in \those affectionate 
plaints which the God of love utters over perverse sin- 
ners, who will not turn to him and be forgiven: Oh, 
Ephraim, what shall Ido unto thee? Oh, Judah, what shall 
I do unto thee? Oh, Jerusalem! Jerusalem! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together! It is manifested 
above all in the agonies of the eternal Son when his soul 
was made an offering for sin, and the earth drank the 
blood that gushed from his opened veins ! 
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Now the principle of the sanctifying operations of the 
Holy Ghost must be entirely: consistent with this. The 
Holy Ghost does not convert sinners on any system 
which will not manifest his displeasure at sin. When 
the irreligious man delays his religion, expecting that he 
shall hereafter find relief in the powers of the Holy Ghost 
for all the difficulties which continued impenitence has pro- 
duced—expecting those powers to be granted just as read- 
ily after years of continued impiety, as in the beginning 
of life ; he is expecting the operations of the Holy Ghost 
on a system which will manifest no displeasure at his 
delay and his continued sin. He will be disappointed ! 
The Divine Spirit does not renew the hearts of men on 
such a system. Sovereign and dark to us as are his 
principles of operation, they are not principles which 
encourage delay. In the system of his converting agency 
he will manifest his disapprobation of protracted impeni- 
tence. Whatever may be his power to diminish the dis- 
positions of worldliness—to dispel the darkness of the 
carnal mind—to break the iron chains of sinful habit— 
to soften down the adamant of a heart hardened by 
years of impiety; let us be assured he is not going to 
exert that power on principles to encourage sin, and 
therefore not on principles to encourage procrastination. 
No,no! The Holy Spirit is not acting on such asystem. 
For his converting work he is not given as readily to the 
sinner of a hundred years, as to those that seek him early! 
To furnish you the aids of his grace, he will not be as 
ready at any future time you may appoint for your re- 
pentance, as while you are listening now to his call: 7Zo- 
day, if ye will hear his voice! He is not as ready to renew 
the heart of the profligate whose steps take’ hold on hell, 
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as the heart of the child in the Sabbath-school whose 
lessons are conned with prayer. 

It is true, that many an aged and long-procrastinating 
sinner has been converted. But it is also true, that more 
have died accurst! The subjects of grace among those 
long delaying conversion have been few enough to show 
that the genius of converting economy frowns on delay 
and manifests the Divine displeasure against sin. 

You who delay, expecting hereafter to attain Divine 
aid just as easily, thinking that God will be just as near 
to you, and just as ready to subdue you to himself, and 
willing to compensate by his power for your hardness 
and habits and blindness, haye greatly mistaken the 
system on which the Holy Ghost operates. His system 
agrees with his holiness. It frowns on your delay. You 
are the subjects of a miserable delusion! Think of this, ye 
that delay, and, delaying, prevent the economy of grace. 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 


Il. The gracious appointments of the Holy Ghost— 
the principles which control his converting agency, must 
be such as to do no dishonor to his appointments. For 
the purpose of leading sinners to heaven, God has made 
appointments in his Church, has given the ministry of 
reconciliation, instituted ordinances, hallowed one day in 
seven, and furnished all things necessary for holiness. He 
loves his appointments. He values them—honors them. 
He will in no wise cast any dishonor upon them. The 
economy of gracious operations by the Holy Spirit will be 
such as to conspire with that Spirit’s own appointments, 
and do honor to them. God in action will not be incon- 
sistent with God in appointment. The Holy Ghost in 
conversion will not act on such principles as to show that 
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the appointments he has made are of no utility and no 
promise. Consequently, if we would procure the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit most securely, we must attend 
to the appointments of the Holy Spirit most assiduously. 

If it had been the system of the Holy Spirit to en- 
lighten without attention and study—to sanctify without 
our aims and efforts—to correct without our caution, and 
console without our coming to the fountains whence issue 
the streams of consolation; he never would have made 
such appointments. But he has made them. He tells 
us, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God. 
He sends his ministers to give line upon line and precept 
upon precept; to preach Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
Strong meat is to be prepared for those of mature age, 
and milk for babes in Christ. Every thing is arranged on 
the-principle of a practical system. Apostles must teach 
—prophets foretell. Some evangelists, some pastors and 
teachers are given for the work of the ministry—for the edi- 
Sying of the body of Christ. All this is practical. I¢ all 
demands the attention and application of every sinner 
that would be saved. 

Now when aman delays his religion, with the hope 
that hereafter he may be just as secure of attaining the 
aids of the Holy Ghost, he is expecting the Holy Ghost 
to cast contempt on his own appointments; he is expecting 
the Divine Spirit to sanctify him aside from his obedient 
and reverential use of the means which God has appointed. 
for his salvation; he is expecting that Spirit to act on 
principles for his conversion utterly at war with the 
practical system of means, and motives, and instructions 
to which God calls him to attend. He neglects, delays 
now, hoping for as ready aid from the Divine Spirit 
hereafter. .He will be woefully disappointed! God is 
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not going to bestow his Spirit of conversion as freely, 
and readily, and constrainingly on those who delay and 
neglect and will not aim to improve the appointments 
of God, as on those who aim to seek first the kingdom of 
God—to seek him early ; who, when God says, Seek ye my 
Jace, reply to him, Thy face, Lord, will we seek. And the 
delaying man who expects him to do s0, is entertaining 
a delusive expectation directly at war with the system of 
the Spirit’s operations. 

Be assured you will not have the freeness of grace cor- 
responding to your freeness in sin. It will correspond 
with your duty, but not with your delay. The system 
of heavenly influences is favorable to your industry, but 
not to your neglect. God helps those who aim to help 
themselves. Under the appointments of God you ought 
now to be working out your salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. Why this Bible? why this ministry we exercise ? 
why these seats you fill? why these temples of wor- 
ship—these Sabbaths for instruction—if you may as well 
expect to be converted after you have abused them all, 
as after you have improved them all? Delaying man! 
You are presuming on grace! You are running a dread- 
ful hazard! You have mistaken the system of God’s 
converting mercy! That system cries out to you: 7o- 
day, of ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart. 


Ii. The requirements of the Holy Spirit. His con- 
verting operations must be consistent with his require- 
ments. Grace must have requirements. It would be 
licentiousness without them. Sinners must be reformed. 
Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 

In the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, we find he 
makes requirements of those who would be saved. His 
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requirements relate to many subjects. They are intended 
to secure the active exertions of men. Free as grace is— 
full and flowing as are the channels in which it is offered 
—sovereien as is the agency which renews men after the 
image of God, it is still true that efforts are demanded 
of those who would be saved. Take three items on this: 

1. Notice the requirements relative to continued in- 
dulgence in sin. Put away the evil of your doings ; cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well. Make you anew heart and a 
new spirit, for why will ye die? Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his thoughts. The require- 
ments of God demanding our abandonment of thought- 
lessness, and vanity, and sin, are made with just as much 
earnestness as if no grace were provided to aid our en- 
deavors. And does this cast no light on the principles 
which regulate the agency of the Holy Spirit? Are we 
to believe after all this that the economy of renewing 
grace is of such a nature that we are as likely to be 
benefited by it in our negligence, as by our attention and 
vigorous exertions? May we indulge the hope that 
after we have continued our neglect of these require- 
ments as long as our brief existence here will allow— 
after we have rushed madly on in sin—after we have run 
in the way of evil with willing feet, and cherished the 
dispositions of sinfulness in our hardening hearts; the 
power of the Holy Ghost will correspond to our dis- 
obedience and its results? May we hope that we shall 
as easily attain his aids, when hereafter we design to turn 
from worldliness and fit for heaven? Delaying sinners 
think so and thus encourage their delay. But they are 
encouraged by a falsehood. The Holy Spirit will do 
honor to his commands. By his converting agency he 
“will pour no contempt upon his holy prohibitions. He 
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will not operate on the hearts of sinners on any system 
that will show his prohibitions of sin, his cautions and 
his calls were needless and groundless. He will not.as 
readily meet the delaying sinner after he has gone on to 
all the superfluity of naughtiness, and then thinks to be 
converted. No, no. He will honor the obedience that 
honors him. He will verify the promise, hear and your 
soul shall live, in more senses than one. 

2. Notice the requirements relative to the attentive 
study of religion. How emphatic are the commands: 
Search the Scriptures; get wisdom, get instruction, incline 
your ear and come unto me; to-day, if ye will hear his voice ; 
with all thy gettings get understanding ; wisdom ts better than 
rubies. Will the economy of conversion pass unheeded 
all the disobedience of these commands of which the 
delay of conversion is guilty? Has the delaying man 
any right to suppose that the Holy Ghost will be as ready 
and sure to enlighten him in saving knowledge of our 
Lord and’ Saviour Jesus Christ, after his continued 
neglect of instruction, as before it? May he hope that 
his ignorance will be harmless, and that the darkness of 
his delaying mind will be as readily dispelled by the 
Holy Ghost when hereafter he chooses to seek God, as 
if he had not despised instruction and hated reproof? No! 
The Holy Spirit adopts nosuch system of conversion. 
The economy of his agency will be consistent with his 
commands; and the delaying man who hopes hereafter to 
find the Holy Spirit compensating for his present inatten- 
tion will be sadly disappointed. The man delays, ex- 
pecting special grace to enlighten him at once—to relieve 
him from the labor of learning, and make him wise unto 
salvation, as much as if he had vigilantly framed his 
heart to the Divine instructions, But he is perverting 
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the economy of the Spirit’s operations! He is fast fling- 
ing himself beyond the sphere of the Spirit’s agency ! 
Be assured, the system of conversion will never demon- 
strate the uselessness of Divine instruction. ‘The omnipo- 
tence of the Holy Ghost in enlightening will never justify 
the impiety of that delaying of religion which renders 
more deep the darkness of the carnal understanding! If 
you would attain the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 7-day, 
harden not your heart. 

3. Notice the requirements relating to prayer. Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while 
he ws near ; ask and tt shall be given unto you ; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you. If any 
man lack wisdom let him ask of God. The Holy Spirit is 
given in answer to prayer. A throne of grace is set up 
in heaven. A God of grace has made it his residence. 
Invitations are sent out to even ungodly sinners to ap- 
proach it, that they may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in time of need. But the lips of the delaying man 
are sealed up. No effectual, fervent prayer is sent up for 
even that gift, without which his soul must die! ~The 
last offer of God is unheeded! The last gift of Heaven— 
the Spirit to seal redemption and make the blessings of 
the everlasting covenant over to the sinner on the veracity of 
God, is trifled with! And isit so, that in some future day 
of intended penitence the delaying man will find it just 
as easy to obtain that Spirit as if he were not now resist- 
ing him? May the requirement of prayer be disregarded 
till the soul is just departing into eternity, and prayer 
then be offered with the same hope of converting answers 
by the Holy Spirit? Oh,no. The dying find it differ- 
ent from this!. They want more time to pray! If they 
could recall the months of their negligence, how earnestly 
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would they devote them to ery day and night unto God ! 
Their dreadful experience teaches us a useful lesson. 
The system of the Holy Ghost in fitting souls for heaven 
is not such as to sanction delaying. 

In one word, the requirements of God meet us every 
where. The system of salvation no more passes over our 
efforts than God’s operations. Have we any right, then, 
to presume on the agency of the Eternal Spirit to do for 
us, without our efforts, all that he demands our efforts in 
accomplishing? And when we have spent our best 
years, and squandered our most precious powers in de- 
laying our conversion, are we to expect the Holy Spirit 
will do every thing for usin a little remnant of our life 
which needed the exertions of our squandered years? 
As we are the more disobedient will he be the more ready 
and powerful at last? No, no! It is all different from 
this. The principles of converting economy are per- 
verted by us if we expect such aids of the Divine Spirit. 
Those principles will honor our text: To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 


IV. The principles on which the Deity chooses to give 
the Spirit to- lead men to Christ will be consistent with 
his promises. 

It is worthy of the most serious remark that no prom- 
ise in the whole Bible, about the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
is made for any future period to any individual. God 
promises aid for the present but not for the future. 7o- 
day, if ye will hear. Behold now is the accepted time, now ts 
the day of salvation. It should be remarked, also, that 
while many precious promises are made to the young 
there are none made to irreligious old age. 

Now, what are we to understand by this? Have we 
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any right to believe there is no certainty in these prom- 
ises—no meaning in them? May we, in the very face 
of them, maintain that God is just as likely to give con- 
verting grace to one who continues to delay all efforts 
for salvation till the palsy of years and gray hairs preach 
to him, as he is to bestow such grace upon those who 
seek him early? If so, what means the promise, They that 
seek me EARLY shall find me? If there is no difference 
after all, if early and late are equally promising periods, 
then there is no meaning in the limitation, and it ought 
not to have been uttered, for it is calculated to mislead! 
May we maintain in the face of these promises that we 
may delay our conversion year after year, and at last, 
whenever we choose to begin the working out of our 
salvation, find it no more difficult and unlikely to suc- 
ceed on account of our delay? ‘To maintain this is to 
pervert the Scriptures. We may rest assured that the 
principles which regulate the acts of the Holy Spirit will 
not make the promise of God of none effect. God’s system 
of conversion (all sovereign and mysterious as it is) will 
do honor to his promises. And though some with gray 
hairs may be converted, though some of presuming pro- 
crastination may not die as they have lived, their number 
will be small enough to contain a dreadful enforcement 
of the text: To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. 


V. The threatenings of the Holy Spirit will be our last 
article. 

Some of you, my dear hearers, (and it pains me to be 
compelled to say it,) some of you are flattering your- 
selves that your delay is not much endangering your 
souls. You have the unhappy impression that though 
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you are not now seeking God, yet you are in no special 
danger of forfeiting the offer of the Holy Spirit. You 
hope grace will meet you and fit you for eternity, though 
you are at present deferring to another time your known 
duty. Though you lend little or no personal effort to be 
saved, though your heart has little anxiety, yet you hope 
the system of gracious Divine operation will take you 
within its compass, the power of the Holy Ghost will 
compensate for lack of exertion, and save you (in a man- 
ner) in spite of yourselves. Sad error! Fearful error! 
You are passing beyond the compass of that system ! 
Yours is that course of action which takes you away 
from the bright and blessed region of the promises! It 
is fast hurrying you into that dark spot where nothing 
but threatenings are heard! Listen. You can hear 
them already. Because I have called and ye have refused, I 
have stretched out my hand and no man regarded ut, therefore 
will [laugh at your calamity, [ will mock when your fear 
cometh. Such threatenings are frequent. I need not 
pain myself to-rehearse them now. You have often 
heard them. You know them well. And yours is the 
unhappy course which makes them your own. You 
who are still putting all efforts to seek God, hearing his 
voice but not obeying, knowing your Master's will but 
not attempting to do it, are preparing to be beaten with 
many stripes! You have delusive hope! You think of 
the omnipotence of the Holy Ghost to save you in spite 
of yourselves! I assure you, you are indulging a dread- 
ful delusion! The economy of the Holy Spirit will be 
found consistent with his threatenings. The Spirit will 
not always strive. In a little while the one talent will be 
taken away from the negligent servant! the harvest will 


be past / the summer will be ended! Delay, more than any 
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thing else, brings you under the terrific threatenings of 
an angry God! Delay, more than any other one thing, 
peoples hell with its victims! 

Now if you will combine the force of these articles, 
you will find in the economy of the Holy Spirit little 
encouragement for those who procrastinate. In the ex- 
ercise of his saving agency, the Holy Spirit will act in 
such a manner as to manifest his disapprobation of con- 
tinued impiety, and to be consistent with his appoint- 
ments, his requirements, his promises, and his threaten- 
ings. On this general principle he will act. What 
sovereign instances of grace there may be beyond this, 
we know not. There will be some, for God delights in 
mercy. But they are rare. They resemble the few 
clusters on the outer branches when the vintage is over. 
But when we delay, we presume. We have little reason 
for continuing in impiety, because the power of the 
Holy Ghost can subdue any heart. Remember it, that 
power will not be exercised on principles to encourage 
delay. God, in converting sinners, will select his con- 
verts in such a manner as to enforce the text: To-day, of 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 

- What a dark prospect lies before a procrastinating sin- 
ner! Without God he must perish! and the very time 
that God has appointed to aid him, he devotes to other 
purposes and other hopes! He expects grace hereafter, 
but he expects it unwisely, while he supposes himself as 
likely to attain it. He is not as likely. Behold, now is 
the accepted time. Now mercy reigns, long-suffering 
waits, the promises are uttered. But delay is fast hurry- 
ing the unhappy mortal onward beyond the light of the 
promises to that dark spot which lies beyond the scene 
of the usual victories of grace! itis putting beyond the 
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boundary on this side of which the Holy Ghost works 
his wonders of mercy! Delay is blind to the economy 
of grace! It sins against the system of the Holy Ghost! 
It expects Heaven to be inconsistent with itself, and 
mercy to surpass the economy that mercy has estab- 
lished! The Holy Spirit is not going to act as delaying 
sinners expect. They will not so readily procure his aid 
after long rejecting his invitations and his influence. In 
their times of trouble, in their days of despair, perhaps 
on their bed of death, they will first learn the dreadful 
evil of the course they are so madly pursuing! Ye shall 
call, and I will not answer ; ye shall seek me early, but ye 
shall not find me. 

My dear friends, may God grant that these words do 
not embitter the agonies of your dying hour! They 
need not. To-day, of ye will hear. Now the Holy Spirit 
waits for you. Now he invites, he entreats, he encour- 
ages. Now is the day of salvation. What will you do? 
Are you going to shut your ears to the accents that are 
poured from heaven? Are you going to retire from 
these seats this afternoon prayerless, and unresolved, and 
grieving the Holy Spirit of God? Oh, do not this wick- 
edness! Set-your whole heart to seek God. Already 
you have lingered till I am afraid there is anger kindling 
against you; till I am afraid you feel less strong and less 
frequent the strivings of the Holy Ghost to lead you to 
seek Christ! Is it not so? Quick, then! be quick! 
Lift up your heart in the most earnest prayer: 

“ Stay, thou insulted Spirit, stay, 
Though I have done thee such despite ; 


Cast not the lingerer quite away, 
Nor take thine everlasting flight.” 


Hear thou, most merciful God, the prayer, and pity 
and save the souls that make it. Amen and amen. 


Helun of Conversion. 


[ARGUED FROM FACTS. | 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.—PsaLm xcv. 7, 8. 


Wren we first read these words in your hearing we 
proposed to enforce the counsel they contain by 
considerations taken from the nature of man. The coun- 
sel is that of immediate conversion to God. We at- 
tempted to enforce it (so far as the nature of man is 
concerned), by showing what conversion is, what it re- 
quires, how it affects the mind, the heart, the habits, the 
wills of men, and from the examination of human nature, 
by demonstrating the inereased and ever-increasing im- 
probability of conversion, as year passes after year over 
the heads of the delaying. This was our first sermon. 
We attempted afterward to enforce this counsel by 
examining (as far as we were able) the principles on 
which God bestows the converting influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and remarking how these principles, as far as we 
are able to understand a subject so darkly revealed, con- 
tain a still stronger urgency for immediate conversion ; 
how the improbability of conversion is increased and 
still increasing as year passes after year over the head of 
the delaying sinner. ‘This was our second sermon. 
Would that another were not necessary! Greatly 
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would we rejoice to find any further urgency needless. 
Gladly would we abandon the text, if the irreligious, 
abandoning their dangerous procrastination, would cry 
out as they have urgent need to do: Men and brethren, 
what shall we do to be saved? But we know what has 
been in the minds of those who are delaying; we know 
the arguments prompted by the deceivableness of unright- 
eousness. We must, therefore, enforce the urgency of 
the text by arguments taken from another source. His- 
tory must teach us. From what has been we must learn 
to think rightly about what will be. Correcting the 
mistakes into which delaying sinners are always liable to 
run on account of some instances of tardy conversion, 
we must bring the teaching of fact to aid the enforcement 
of the text: To-day, if ye will hear. 
We enter upon the subject. And 


I. We notice the history of conversions coming under 
our own observation and capable of being examined. 
Look around you on the Church. Select from it (if you 
are not able to believe all its members true Christians), 
select from it those whom you acknowledge to be on 
the way to heaven. Then look at them. When did 
they become Christians? You say, some of them long 
delayed their religion as you are doing, and yet they 
have become the subjects of grace. You say truly. 
But do you not make more of this fact than you ought? 
Do you not take more encouragement from it than you 
have any right, and thus find in it, as you think, a sanc- 
tion for your delay, which you could not find in it if 
you would examine wisely? Allow me to name two 
things which you have probably entirely overlooked or 
partially considered. 
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First, your ignorance of their temper of mind before 
their conversion. You say that many who have become 
subjects of grace neglected for a long time the offers of 
Jesus Christ, and yet have been brought to a saving 
knowledge of Him. From this fact you conclude there 
is good reason to believe it will be the same with your- 
selves. That is your argument. But are you like them? 
Are you certain that you are now as attentive to the 
study of religion, to its duties, as cautious against sin, as 
prayerful, as these persons were when, like you, they 
were still unconverted? Was their case parallel to your 
own? Do you know that while they once delayed as 
you are now doing, they delayed in the same course of 
prayerlessness and pride and inattention? No. You 
have no such knowledge. You can not have. Though 
their conversion may have taken place after the hazard 
of a criminal procrastination, perhaps during all that pro- 
crastination they never spent a week as you are spending 
years! For aught you know there is already a rankness 
in your offences that theirs never reached! Your course 
of impenitence may have already done more to harden 
the heart, more to darken the understanding, more to 
displease God, than ever theirs did. There is far more 
force in this remark than the careless are apt to imagine. 
Let me tell you a secret: in conversation with those who 
have become religious late in life, I have often been as- 
tonished to find for what a long time they had given 
much anxious attention to religion. It was not with 
them as you are apt to think. They were not indiffer- 
ent when you thought them indifferent—not prayerless 
when you thought them prayerless—when I thought them 
prayerless. The encouragement you take from their late 
conversion may not be at all countenanced by their ex- 
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ample. Before you find any sanction for your delay in 
these late conversions, you ought to be certain that these 
people were no more religiously inclined than yourselves, 
no more obedient and prayerful during the time of un- 
belief Of this you can not be certain. 

Delaying persons deceive themselves. They can not 
cite a single instance of conversion in the case of any 
person which they know to be parallel with their own. 
The fact which they mention is no just foundation for 
the conclusion which they draw from it. We could pro- 
duce many proofs to show that theirs resembles the con- 
duct of a man, who, because some had been saved by 
violence, pulled out of the fire, should rush still further into 
the flames, hoping the same salvation would meet him. 

The second idea probably overlooked in respect to them 
who delayed and afterward became subjects of grace, is 
the comparative smallness of their number. It is true you 
may look around on the circles of the pious and find 
some who did, fora long time, live without God and with- 
out hope; here a Mary washing with her tears the feet of 
her Saviour, and wiping them with the hairs of her head ; 
there a maniac sitting at the feet of Jesus clothed and in his 
right mind ; here a Matthew called from his business in 
money; there.a Paul arrested in his career of persecu- 
tion; here a thief on the cross regenerated while dying; 
there a Simeon thanking God that his purblind eyes 
had seen salvation before his sight was extinguished for 
ever; but how many more Marys, how many more 
maniacs, how many more Matthews and Pauls, and dy- 
ing thieves and aged Simeons, have been lost by delay ! 
These few—these exceedingly few tardy converts—are 
only a diminutive little fraction of that number who de- 
layed at the same time. Where are the nine? Where 
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the rest of that mighty throng who rejected the Saviour? 
Alas, most of them rejected him to the end! And those 
who still live, how few of them have ceased their negli- 
gence and heard the voice of the Son of God! 

The delaying do not think when they mention the 
fact of the late conversion of some sinners how many 
more delaying sinners were never converted! How ex- 
ceedingly small is the proportion of the saved among 
those who put off repentance from youth to middle life. 
The facts do not sustain their conclusion. Some among 
them it is true are converted; but what multitudes of 
them die in their sins! To delay on such grounds is 
trifling with history—it is trifling with facts open to 
every body’s eyes—it resembles the folly of that man 
who willingly rushes into the worst of dangers, because 
the history of the whole world furnishes him with some 
few instances of those who have escaped unharmed! We 
do not forget how the long-suffering of God waits. We 
remember the laborers employed at the eleventh hour. 
We are not narrowing down the economy of grace or 
limiting the Holy One of Israel. But while we see some 
called at the eleventh hour, we behold more at that hour 
still refusing to hear the voice that calls! While we 
bear in mind the long-suffering of God we remember it 
has its limitations. While we rejoice to acknowledge 
that grace sometimes selects its gray-haired subjects, and 
while some old Simeons with quivering lips tell of sal- 
vation, we do not forget that overwhelming caution to 
be gathered from the blood of the slain! 

Let those who linger learn to be wise. Let them ar- 
range two classes of persons. In one class let them put 
all those who became Christians at a late period of life. 
In the other class let them put all others who delayed 
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like them. (Some of them, many of them indeed, are 
dead, and have left no evidence behind them that they 
rest from their labors with the just; others are still living 
in sin.) Let these tfvo classes be counted over. Whata 
vast disproportion! Have you any idea of what it is? 
Have you formed the most remote conception of the 
magnitude of one of these classes as compared with the 
other? And yet, on this ignorance+on this threatening 
ignorance, you delayers build your hopes! On this dis- 
mal and deceitful argument you countenance your delay. 
Standing on a spot marked with only here and there a 
monument of grace—on a spot reddened with the blood 
and whitened over with the bones of the lost—you are 
promising yourselves security—a happy end hereafter! 
Was ever argument like this? Was hope ever fos- 
' tered on such principles? Was ever the voice of his- 
tory perverted so cruelly? Where can you find any 
parallel to this deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish ? 

Let me aid your contemplations. An accurate.examin- 
ation into the periods of life in which those whose lives 
of godliness give evidence of true religion first began 
to be followers of Christ, furnishes an amazing demon- 
stration of the folly and danger of delay! The probabil- 
ity of conversion diminishes rapidly as years roll on. 
Make up a congregation of a thousand Christians. Divide 
them into five classes according to the ages at. which they 
became Christians. Place in the 

1st class all those converted under 20 years of age; 

2d class all those converted between 20 and 80; 

38d class all those converted between 30 and 40; 

4th class all those converted between 40 and 50; 

5th class all those converted between 50 and 60; 


17 
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Then count each of the five classes separately. Of your 

thousand Christians, there were hopefully converted, 
under « 20‘years of age, 2.0. 3 6885 
between 20 and 80 years of ag& . . . 887; 
between 80 and 40 years of age, . . . 86; 
between 40 and 50 years of age, . . . 15; 
between 50 and 60 years of age, . . . 3 

Here are your five classes! But you complain of me: 
you ask, “Why stop at sixty years old?” Ah well, then! 
if you will have a sixth class, and can call it a class— 
converted, 

between 60 and 70 years of age, . . . ay 
Just ONE out of a thousand Christians converted over 
sixty years old!!! What a lesson on delay! What an 
awful lesson ! ! 

I once made an examination of this sort in respect to 
two hundred and fifty-three hopeful converts to Christ 
who came under my own observation at a particular 
period. Of this two hundred and fifty-three, there were 
converted, 


under ‘20 years of age,” 17 Sr] Se ABs 
between 20 and 30 years of age, . . . 85; 
between 30 and 40 years of age, . . . 22; 
between 40 and 50 years of age, . . . 4; 
between 50 and 60 years of age, . 33 
between 60 and 70 years of age, . 1 


Beyond seventy, not one! What a lesson on the delay 
of conversion! what an awful lesson! How rapidly it 
cuts off the hopes of the delaying, as they continue on 
in life, making darker and darker the prospect as they 
are nearing the tomb! How rapidly the prospect of con- 
version diminishes! far more rapidly than the prospect 
of life! Let the sinner delay till he is twenty years old 
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—he has lost more than half the probability of salvation 
he had at twelve! Let him delay till he is thirty years 
old, and he has lost three fourths of the probability of 
salvation which he had at twenty. Let him delay till he 
has reached forty years, and only twenty-nine probabil- 
ities out of a thousand remain to him. Let him delay 
till he has reached fifty years, and beyond fifty there re- 
mains to him only fourteen out of a thousand! What a 
lesson upon delay! what an emphatic lesson! As an 
unconverted man treads on into the vale of years, scarcely 
a single ray of hope remains to him! His prospect of 
conversion diminishes a great deal faster than his prospect 
of life! The night-fall has come—its shades thicken 
fast—truth trembles for him when his feet shall stumble 
on the dark mountains of death! But what an encour- 
agement to the young is the striking arithmetic of this 
table! More than half of the whole number of Christians 
become such before they are twenty years old; far more 
than three fourths before they are thirty. Come, ye 
youth! come. This is your day of promise! Yours is 
now the season of hope. Come, set your hearts on heaven. 
You will not now seek God in vain. The history of | 
grace encourages you. And God, our blessed Lord and 
Redeemer, full of tender compassion, will love you as 
his own dear children; he will wipe away your tears; 
he will take care of you in your troubles; you shall live 
in hope and die in hope, if you will come now to Jesus 
Christ! To your first relentings God will say: Is 
Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant child? For 
since I spake against him, I do earnestly remember him 
still . . . I will have mercy upon him, saith the Lord. 
Come then; b-day, of ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. 
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Adhering to our historical idea, let us look at the same 
matter in another point of view. 


TI. As the second general matter of our sermon, let 
us notice the instances of sudden conversion mentioned in 
the sacred Scriptures. On these instances the procrasti- 
nating are accustomed to found some hope. Let us see 
with how much wisdom. 

We have some cases on sacred record, instances of 
men who never gave much definite attention (it would 
seem) to religion, till finally, after much delay, they were 
suddenly brought to embrace it. The delaying form 
some kind of indefinite hope it will yet be so with them. 
They can indeed name, if they would, the instances of 
such an occurrence. There are such instances. They 
might name the disciples of Christ—Peter and Andrew 
and James the fishermen, leaving instantly their nets at 
the call of the Master—Zaccheus—the three thousand con- 
verted on the day of Pentecost—and the dying thief who 
embraced the Saviour at the last hour of his life. Be- 
cause there are some such instances, you flatter your- 
selves in your delay that you may become: such; though 
disobedient now to the heavenly voice, you indulge the 
idea that you may hereafter be suddenly called. I beg 
you to listen, then, to five remarks in reference to these 
Scripture cases. 

1. First remark. These instances were exceptions— 
signal exceptions to the general history of conversions: 
for his own wise purposes, it pleased God to convert these 
men in an extraordinary manner. Such instances do not 
often occur in the history of religion. These instances 
are uncommon actings of God. They resemble the 
miracles—and it will add enforcement to the idea we are 
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presenting, if you will please to remember, they occurred 
in the age of miracles. They resemble those extraordi- 
nary opetations of God, by which he was pleased to sus- 
pend the common laws of nature. He sometimes did 
suspend them. It was the common rule or law of nature, 
that the paralytic should not recover in an instant—that 
the dead should remain cold and lifeless in their tomb. 
But Jesus Christ said to the sick of the palsy, Take up 
thy bed, and instantly the muscles performed their office, 
vigor and sensibility were perfect. Jesus Christ said, 
Lazarus come forth, and instantly the grave opened—the 
dead lived—Lazarus came forth bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes, and his face bound with a napkin. And what 
would you say of that man among you who would not 
much dread the palsy—who would have no fear of death 
and the grave on account of these miracles? Would you 
not say that his perverse heart abused facts instead of im- 
proving them? Of very much such abuse, of such per- 
version is he guilty, who on account of some sudden con- 
versions mentioned in the Scriptures is careless about his 
own. They were extraordinary conversions; they were a 
sort of miracles in grace; they were exceptions to the gen- 
eral laws of religion, much the same as Lazarus was an ex- 
ception to the general laws of life and death. This is the 
first remark. I know not what the delaying will say to 
it, so I add, 

2. A second remark. Connected with these recorded 
cases of sudden conversion, there were extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which no procrastinating sinner can now ex- 
pect. Around Paul on his way to Damascus shone a light 
above the brightness of the midday sun. Jesus Christ 
spake to him: he was blind: his sight was restored to 
him. On the day of Pentecost, there was a sound from 
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heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind—there were cloven 
tongues like as of fire—Parthians and Medes, Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and 
in the parts of Lybia about Cyrena, and strangers of Rome, 
Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, all heard them 
speak in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 
That illiterate fishermen should speak fifteen languages 
was no small wonder. Zaccheus found a cluster of men 
gathered around the Saviour, so that he could not even 
see him. He heard their shoutings: he climbed the tree to 
see Jesus: Jesus called him by name: went to his house, 
Under such circumstances it was that he was converted : 
he exclaimed: One half of my goods J give to feed the poor, 
and if I have wronged any man, I restore him fourfold. 
The thief on the cross witnessed the agonies and dying 
patience of the Son of God. He saw that godlike submis- 
sion, those unequaled sufferings: he heard that strangest 
of all prayers: Father, forgive them—and he was con- 
verted (if his was a case of sudden conversion) amid the 
darkness of the crucifixion, when dead men out of their 
eraves were walking the streets of Jerusalem. Peter, 
Andrew, and James, from their fisherman occupation, 
and Levi from the receipt of custom, were called by 
Jesus Christ himself. These were no ordinary cireum- 
stances. All these sudden conversions took place under 
circumstances the most peculiar. How much the cir- 
cumstances aided to give preparation of mind we know 
not. But this we know, there were such peculiarities 
attending these conversions as forbid their being made 
an argument for your delaying your own. You are not 
going to see the Saviour in the flesh, and hear his lips 
calling you. You are not going to see the tongues of 
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fire. -You are not going to behold the heavens darkened, 
and rocks rent at the crucifixion, and find yourself urged 
to religion by such demonstrations as accompanied the 
‘sudden conversions from which you take courage to 
delay your own. This is the second remark. 

3. The third is, that these sudden conversions—these 

. conversions without much previous thought and feeling 
and seeking God (if they were such), were not instances 
of men who possessed the previous knowledge which the 
negligent possess here. They had not your previous 
knowledge. Paul probably was the best instructed 
among them. But while he persecuted the Church, he 
tells us he did it in his ignorance, and (as if to guard his 
example from perversion) he says, that for this cause he 
obtained mercy. The converted thief probably never 
heard the name of Jesus till he met him in blood on the 
hill of the crucifixion. Much the same with the rest. 
They were ignorant, all ignorant of a thousand religious 
truths well known to those here brought up under the 
Gospel light. How far, then, how very far are these in- 
stances from furnishing any ground of hope for the delay- 
ing! Our delay here is not in the darkness. It is in 
light. We do not resemble these instances of remarkable 
grace. We bear strange resemblance to those servants 
who knew their master’s will but did it not—a dreadful re- 
semblance to Tyre and Sidon, to Chorazin and Bethsaida | 
4, The fourth remark. In the case of every one of 
these sudden conversions, the individual appears to have 
obeyed the FIRST call, ‘There seems not to have heen a 
moment’s delay. As soon as salvation was intelligibly 
offered, it appears to have been instantly accepted. The 
disciples, the dying thief, Zaccheus, had not been pressed 
Sabbath after Sabbath with such texts as ours, and such 
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urgency as you are familiar with. They made no delay. 
The disciples abandoned their nets, their ship, their 
father; Matthew left his money ; Zaccheus made haste and 
came down; the Pentecost three thousand took their stand 
for Christ as soon as the Pentecost sermon was ended; and 
the thief on the cross had no time to squander when his 
life’s blood was streaming from his opened veins! What, | 
then, if they were suddenly converted? what if they 
were saved without much of that study, and attention, 
and care, and prayer which we enjoin so assiduously 
upon you? You can build no hopes on their example. 
You have delayed too long already. Already have 
your ears heard and your hearts refused more than ever 
did any one of these sudden subjects of grace. This cuts 
you off from your refuge. These are no examples for 
you. Among all those you can mention who appear to 
have devoted themselves but little to religion, or none at 
all, who were suddenly met and arrested and converted 
to God, there is not one, no, not one, in the condition of 
delayers here! They had never delayed (at least not 
under the Gospel call, the heaven-offered life and im- 
mortality brought to hight). Not one of them, no, not one 
had contracted that habit of sin, that hardness, that 
strange habitude of refusing mercy which characterizes 
and which ought to alarm the negligent in this assembly. 

5. The final remark is the exceeding fewness of the 
number of these sudden conversions from which delay 
strengthens its encouragement. How many instances 
can you find? A Paul, a Simon, a Zaccheus, an Andrew, 
a dying thief—we could name the whole of them in a 
single breath! And while we acknowledge all these, 
and have no disposition to diminish your catalogue, 
where is Sodom? where is Gomorrah? where is Tyre 
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and Sidon? where is Chorazin? Bethsaida? Yea, 
where is Jerusalem herself? What multitudes, what 
vast multitudes of the delaying were lost/ were lost! 
What a vast throng rose before the mind of Isaiah as 
he cried: Howl, oh ye gate! cry, oh city! thou, whole 
Palestina, art dissolved! What multitudes rose before the 
saddened mind of Jesus Christ as he pronounced the 
funeral dirge of the delaying: Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 
how often would I have gathered thy children... . but ye 
would not! Oh! that thou hadst known the things that be- 
long to thy peace, but now they are hidden from thine eyes ! 
How little, how very little is the sanction for delay from 
all the instances of rescue that we can name! These in- 
stances are but a drop to the ocean—one Lot from a 
burning Sodom—one Noah floating over the sepulcher 
of a lost world! 


Til. But you will say (and here I come to my third 
general argument}—you will say, there is the bed of 
death. When that is spread for us and we are placed 
upon it, we intend to seek God. Then, you say, the 
world will not captivate and hinder us any longer. It 
can do us no more good. Itwill have no more power 
over our hearts. Then we shall not be ashamed of ap- 
plying to Jesus Christ; there is a propriety in dying 
piously. It is a pity you do not think there is a pro- 
priety in living piously. Last week, a sick young man 
of my acquaintance in this city, alluding to the accept- 
ance of mercy in the last hour, said he thought it was 
mean to look to God for favor then, at the last moment, 
when one could do nothing to serve him, and after hav- 
ing disobeyed him through the whole of health and life. 
So itz mean. Butsin is mean every where. Yet, you 
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say, when we come to the last hour, the circumstances 
of the case will compel our reluctant hearts. Death 
coming, the grave opening, the world receding out of 
our sight, shrouds, coffins, eternity—a few more breaths 
and a few tender farewells—and then the judgment, the 
presence of the great white throne, the face of Him upon 
it—these ideas, you say, will constrain you to become 
Christians. I know you hope so. I know all these de- 
lusions, and therefore designed the history of the dying 
as the final argument of this sermon. But we have not 
time to consider it. We can only glance at it. Besides, 
we have an inconceivable reluctance to approach a sub- 
ject wherein every demonstration is so painful to us. 
To us, to ministers of the Gospel, the idea that there is 
still some little ground of hope for the salvation of the 
dying is an idea most exceedingly dear. We cling to it; 
we can not give it up; we dislike to diminish it; indeed 
we are half unwilling to examine it, because it is this 
little hope, this very little hope which alone enables us 
to preach to the dying who has delayed his religion till 
that hour. ‘Take this little hope away, and our lips 
would be sealed up by that bed of death! We should 
be obliged to stand there and witness the waning of life, 
the blood cooling, the body stiffening, the immortal spirit 
passing into eternity, and not utter one word, one single 
word of hope on the ear of the dying impenitent! But, 
thank God, praised be his mercy to you, ‘we are not now 
preaching to you in such astate. The blessed One grant 
we may never be called on to do it. Before such a time 
‘for you has come, you may be the dear children of God. 
Therefore we ery: To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. 
Iam not going, as I said, to enter into this subject ; 
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but I must confess to you that I can think of no words, 
form no figure, to express the diminutiveness of that 
hope with which we preach the Gospel to the graceless 
on their bed of death! What becomes of those who di, 
we know not; thank God, we know not. They are in 
his hands. There we must leave them. But among all 
the instances of supposed conversion on a sick bed which 
I have known (and I have known many in a ministry of 
twenty-five years), only jour of those who recovered gave 
in after life any evidence of the religion which they 
thought they had gained when they were sick! Only 
four! Where were the nine? yea, the more than ninety 
and nine? Only four! What a lesson on the delay 
of conversion! what an appalling lesson! The mists 
of delusion seem to be thickening around the bed of 
the graceless. -He neglected religion, delayed it all his 
life, and now in his dying moments he seems to be most 
peculiarly exposed to the dreadful, damning hope of 
the hypocrite! The hour of dying! oh, what an hour 
for conversion! Distracted thoughts, disordered mind, 
increasing danger, strange alternations of hope and fear, 
contradictory symptoms, physicians atid medicines to 
occupy attention! a pained body! weeping friends to 
minister their last offices of kindness before we leave 
them! parents, wives, children to be left in this cold, 
wicked world! the grave! eternity and all that is in it! 
_ these are some of the things which press upon the hour 

of death! My friends, my dear friends, leave not your 
conyersion to that hour. b-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. May God save you from linger- 
ing. Ye are mortal! remember, ye are mortal ! 


Here we close our arguments. The nature of man, the 
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economy of the Holy Spirit, and the whole history of 
human conversions have been employed in these sermons 
to enforce the urgency of the text. If you have attended 
to these considerations, and if you ever mean to be a 
Christian, you can not fail to perceive that you have no 
time to spare—no, not a moment, every one of you who 
are yet in your sins. There is not the remotest probabil- 
ity that you will ever be converted to God while you 
linger in your delaying indifference. The probability 
that you will ever arouse yourselves from that indiffer- 
ence and seek God is diminishing every day. I have 
less hope for you than I had last Sabbath. If we live, I 
shall have less for you next Sabbath than I have now. 
It is nothing less than madness for you to defer. Look 
at it. As you put off your conversion to a future period 
human nature is against you, the Divine Spirit is against 
you, the history of all the conversions the world ever 
saw in the path of common life, or on the bed of death, is 
against you. Take then your stand, unconverted man, 
at once—to-day begin to seek God—to-day, to-day. 

Old man, your gray hairs have not yet gone down with 
sorrow into the grave! Seize the little remnant of your 
time! Peradventure you may be hid in the day of the 
Lord’s anger. Young man, gray hairs may never be 
yours. If they should be, you may find yourself as stupid 
and steeled in sin as the old man now before you, who 
still defers his salvation and lives only to fill up the meas- 
ure of his iniquities! Never a sinner gained any thing 
by delay. Thousands have lost heaven by it! Will 
you lose it too? Will you go out from these courts still 
undetermined, undecided, and by that indecision braving 
the command of God and treading over hell? If your 
final salvation is any thing dear to you, if you think your 
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soul worth saving, if you ever mean to look forward into 
another world with the least comfort of hope, stop now 
—stop short—take not another step till you have fully 
and finally resolved, by God’s help, to be a Christian in- 
deed! bo-day—to-day. 

If such is not your purpose, you will take a course not — 
to be thought of without horror! You will forget these 
truths we have been uttering—you will form some 
covering of lies to ward them off from your heart, as if, 
for example, you could do nothing—you could not even 
ask God to forgive you—to save you. You will go on 
in sin, doing a work far more melancholy than if you 
were manufacturing your own coffin or digging your own 
grave! You will be working out your way into hell! 
You did some of that work last week; you will do more 
of it this week if you delay! MHorrible work! The 
wages of it is death eternal! 


My dear hearer, the ideas you may form, the excuses 
you may weave, will not alter these truths of God. You 
may forget them—deny them—laugh at them; but you 
can not change them. After all you can do their force 
and solemnity will be undiminished! You may shut 
your eyes against an opened heaven, but still it will be 
true that that heaven was offered to you and you refused 
it! You may shut your eyes against the hell which is 
under your feet, but you can not annihilate it—yea, 
yea, you can not avoid sinking toward it, unless to-day 
ye will hear his voice, and harden not your hearts. May God 
have mercy upon your soul! 


_ Che Bich and Poor meet C Coyether, 


The rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of them all.— 
PROVERBS, XXil. 2. 


HE text before us has reference to the different con- 
ditions of men. Some are rich and some are poor. 

This is a distinction which has always existed in the world 
and always will. It is one of the most important dis- 
tinctions in human society. Certainly it is one of the 
most influential. The influence of it is felt, and very 
much felt, from the very commencement of our observa- 
tions and reflections upon things around us, and does not 
cease to be felt down to the solemn period when the 
mortal makes his will, and prepares to enter into that 
world where this distinction must cease. The young, 
especially of the male sex, have but commenced to think 
of the world and of their interest and business in it, be- 
fore the different states of the rich and the poor come 
before the mind with a very powerful influence upon it; 
and throughout the course of study, in the choice of a 
_ business or profession, in the common associations of 
life—indeed in almost all the reflections, desires and 
habits which help in the formation of character, the 
ideas taken from riches and poverty have a very power- 
ful sway. If any one (of the male sex especially) will 
but take a serious hour and spend it in carefully recol- 
lecting and examining the processes of his own mind— 
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what his thoughts have been busy about, what his desires 
have been upon, what his contrivances and industry have 
sought, what feelings of hope, or fear, of pride or envy, 
have affected him—I am persuaded that he will be as- 
tonished to find to what an amazing extent he has been 
occupied with the distinction between the poor and the 
rich, and how much his character and life have been in- 
fluenced by it. 

Whatever we may think of the good or evil of this 
distinction, it exists, it has ever existed, it will exist; and 
it affects us to a very important extent. Its influences 
are deeply felt in the very formation of our character ; 
then in directing our pursuits in life; and then in the 
adoption of not a few of our most important principles— 
principles social, moral, political, and perhaps sometimes 
religious: “Perhaps?” No perhaps about it! At the pres- 
ent moment the very system of Christianity is encounter- 
ing a very vigorous assailment from this quarter, and not 
a few are prepared to raze its very foundations, if they 
can, unless they can bend its principles into an agree- 
ment with those ideas they themselves entertain about 
the distribution of wealth. 

The importance of this matter, therefore, on many 
points, not only justifies, but calls for a very calm and 
serious consideration of it. And this must be our own 
justification, if we shall find it necessary to consume 
more of your time on this subject than at first thought 
you would think you could well afford. You may re- 
member, if you please, that we are speaking of a matter 
whose influence in the very formation of human char- 
acter surpasses that of any other mere earthly thing. 

Tn the distinction between the rich and the poor there 
is something not altogether pleasant to the human mind. 
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Weare apt to recoil from it. Without much thought, 
by the mere spontaneous promptings of our feelings, we 
are apt to have some dissatisfaction as we behold the 
advantages of riches so unequally distributed among 
men. And frequently the dissatisfaction increases as we 
can discover no just rule of this distribution; and as we 
behold more and more of the contrasted advantages and 
disadvantages of this distinction between the rich and 
the poor. 

Something like this was, in my opinion, the feeling of 
the writer of this text. He saw the distinction between 
rich and poor ; he felt amazed; he had a disliking for it 
which set his mind at work. He thought the matter all 
over patiently and religiously. And when he had done, 
he gathers up the whole substance into a single aphorism 
of wisdom and writes it down: The rich and the’ poor meet 
together ; the Lord is the maker of them all. That was his 
satisfaction; there he left the matter. In this manner 
(in my opinion) he coined the proverb. His mind had 
been over the whole field. He had studied it as he 
studied botany: rom the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon to 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. He had contem- 
plated the loftiness of the rich and the lowliness of the 
poor; wherein they differed and wherein they agreed, 
_ and especially who made them to differ. And then he 
makes a proverbial condensation of all that he knew— 
such a condensation as soothes down into quietude the 
dissatisfaction he felt at first: The rich and the poor meet 
together ; the Lord is the maker of them all. 

I do not suppose that his mind employed these two 
ideas of the text separately. He probably blended 
them somewhat together. If he was a pious man he 
would naturally do so. His faith in God and constant 
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recognition of Him would lead him to take along with 
him, in all his contemplations, the idea of the One Great 
Maker of all; and then when he found things strange, 
dark or revolting to him, growing out of the distinctions 
between the rich and the poor, he leaves all that with God. 
But before he comes to this, and while he is engaged 
amid things which he can understand, he finds another 
side of the question than that which at first disquieted 
him. He was disquieted—just as you or I are apt to 
be—with the distinction between the rich and the poor ; the 
advantages of the one class and the disadvantages of the 
other. But, coming to examine the matter, he finds that 
distinction is not the real affair after all; that there are 
more agreements than distinctions—more resemblances than 
differences—the rich and the poor meet together: the Maker 
of all has made them more alike than unlike. 

This we suppose to be the general sense of the text. 
We suppose that the author’s mind, led by the Holy 
Spirit, was corrected of its error—was turned over to 
the other side of the question—was led away from the 
distinctions between these two classes, to notice agree- 
ments between these classes. And he finds that, after 
all, their agreements or resemblances are so many and 
so important that they may well make us satisfied with 
the existing distinction. 

Now we propose to follow as well as we can the course 
of the author’s mind on this subject, and pick up along 
the track the materials out of which he coined this 
proverb. 

The rich and the poor meet together (there is a substantial 
agreement between them) in their origin and their situation 
as they enter the world. They are equally dependent, 
equally helpless, equally miserable. The affluence of 
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parentage can not prevent the ery of distress; and if it 
can do something which poverty can not do to minister 
comfort and to gain relief from science and skill, that 
something is very little for the alleviation of infantile 
distresses. Parental affection and fondness among the 
rich will find as many distresses to weep over, and will 
as often find the weeping vain, as among the poor. It 
may happen and sometimes does, that one may be born 
with a feeble and unpromising constitution of body, and 
be obliged in all future life to carry the evil along with 
him—an evil owing to the luxury and consequent effem- 
inacy of his parentage. It may further happen and 
sometimes does, that fashion and the cares of other 
things, a heart absorbed amid show and indulgence, will 
go far to diminish parental affections and solicitudes, and 
leave the dependent child to guardianship and kindness 
different from a parent’s. If on either of these points 
there is any difference, the difference would seem to be in 
favor of being born in poverty. Ordinarily there is more 
health and strength there; and ordinarily the parents, 
having little else to prize and love, center their hearts 
and cares where nature dictates. As we enter the world 
there is a substantial agreement among all: there is the 
same feebleness, the same dependence, the same helpless- 
ness and want; and the same kind of instinctive affee- 
tion to care for us. Affluence can give us nothing better. 
Nor does the Maker of all, in the body or mind he gives 
to us, leave any imprint upon us whereby the most saga- 
cious can discover whether in after life we shall make 
our way into the ranks of the poor or the rich. . 

Take another step. The rich and the poor meet together 
on the point of their training and preparation for after 
life. Hducation is ordered by circumstances and pros- 
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pects. Parents aim with equal solicitude to fit their 
children ‘for what they suppose is before them—for what 
they must do—for the station they are to hold. And the 
one class positively does succeed about as well as the other. 
There are all varieties on this point; but if there is any 
advantage it would seem to be on the side of the poor. 
In proportion to the number of the two classes, there are 
more of the children of the poor who work themselves 
out into the ranks of the affluent than of the children 
of the rich who continue to stay there. It is quite as 
common (in proportion to the number) to behold one 
educated in wealth sinking afterward to poverty, as it is 
to behold one educated in poverty and unfit to take care 
of himself. The training which childhood and youth 
receives does not necessarily keep one in poverty if he is 
trained there, nor keep him in affluence if he was trained 
there. The unwise indulgences extended to the children 
of the affluent, and the pride, thoughtlessness, and idle- 
ness so apt to characterize these children, go very far 
indeed to balance all the disadvantages of being educated 
among the poor. The poor young man learns to feel 
that he has himself to take care of, and this feeling (as it 
throws him upon his own resources) develops his powers, 
brings out his mind, leads him to take care of his charac- 
ter, his time, his opportunities, and this does as much for 
him, or may do as much, as any wealthy inheritance. 
Parental anxiety and affection can not do every thing. 
Men are born with corrupt natures. And there are very 
few, if any, of our early sins and errors which are so 
unfortunate for us and lead to so much misery in future 
life, as the foolish unwillingness of children and youth 
_ to. demean themselves as parental anxiety would have 
“sthem.. In both poverty and affluence, this folly, and not 
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want of affection or want of means in the parents to 
educate them rightly, leads to future unhappiness. There 
is a substantial agreement between the rich and the poor, 
in their opportunity to rear their offspring for felicity, 
honor and usefulness in life. They meet together ; the Lord 
as the maker of them all. He has made them so, and rules 
the world so as substantially to equalize their condition. 
Take another step. With the exception of (1 hope) 
some few instances wherein riches are valued merely for 
their own sake, and the soul is utterly debased by such 
a passion—a value is set upon them as a means of enjoy- 
- ment or usefulness. And if we look upon the successful 
and unsuccessful aspirants after them, we shall not find 
all the felicity of the world with the rich nor all its 
miseries with the poor. The two classes are very much 
alike in their amount of happiness. Hach has. its 
troubles and each its joys. There will be always some- 
thing coming up at every step to diminish the extent of 
those advantages which were expected from affluence, 
and to make the evils of poverty less than fear pictured 
them. The rich man: is not necessarily happy, nor the 
poor man necessarily unhappy. Riches do not give wis- 
dom, nor poverty ignorance. Virtue and vice are not 
dependent upon circumstances. Neither the rich nor the 
poor can monopolize all the friendship of the world, or 
the privilege of exercising those affections of kindness 
and good-will on which so much of the felicity of life 
depends. The passions which make men miserable can 
be exercised, and are exercised by both classes, with no 
visible difference in their effects. They may be different 
in their nature ; in the one class you may find pride, in 
the other envy—in the one ambition, in the other discon- 
tent—in one vanity, in the other fear; but when you come 
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to weigh their results, you will find the pride, ambition, 
and vanity, have done about as much as the envy, dis- 
content, and fear, to undermine the felicities of life. It 
is as easy a thing for a poor man to be contented asa 
rich one. It may be, for aught we know, more common. 
It is as easy for him to be kind, to be gentle, to be for- 
bearing, or charitable. And if you will take notice of 
those in what you call the humbler walks of life, you 
will see there are as many happy faces, and healthy 
bodies, and laughing eyes, as much buoyancy of spirits, 
as much sprightly and joyful activity, as you can find 
any where. Between the rich and the poor, advantages 
and disadvantages for an earthly felicity are not indeed 
equally distributed; but yet, men so use them as very 
nearly to equalize them, if not entirely. 

On the point of usefulness it may be more difficult to 
form a correct judgment. Riches are valued on this ac- 
count, and sought on this account, to some little extent 
at least. The idea about the utility of them hangs 
around one’s own self and family perhaps more exclusively 
than we should all be willing toadmit. And this limita- 
tion of the idea has sometimes been unwisely blamed by 
the moralist and in the pulpit. To aim after wealth with 
no other idea indeed than that of being useful to one’s 
own family, does not seem to be in accordance with the 
expansive benevolence of the Gospel: hope and aim of 
usefulness ought to reach further. But to censure the 
aim of being useful to one’s own family by the acquisition 
. of worldly things, is to act on a very dim and short- 
sighted wisdom. ‘To maintain the dreamy principle that 
_ men should act first for the good of society in general, is 
nothing less than to put a crazy dream into the place of 
God’s word, of nature, and of sound sense. He that pro- 
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vided not for his own hath denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel. Nature has implanted in the parental heart a 
set of affections which lead to an anxiety and carefulness 
for one’s own children, and these affections are not the 
results of the fall: to be without natural affection is to be 
in one of the last and lowest stages of sin. To have no 
more care for one’s own children, and to aim no more to 
benefit them than we care for or aim to benefit the chil- 
dren of society in general, or of a community, is just set- 
ting up a silly speculation to combat God and nature. And 
the attempt will be vain. Good sense is against it. The 
family constitution as God ordained it, and the parental 
affections and kindness and care which grow out of them, 
are the great safe-guards of common virtue. Cut man off 
from these and he willsoon fall low in the scale of being. 
Break him loose from family and family affections, and 
put him to work only to make gain and do good for 
society in general, and you have broken the strongest 
bond which holds him to industry, frugality and fore- 
thought. You have made his labor a drudgery instead 
of a pleasure, and he will soon quit it. You have per- 
petrated a fraud upon his heart, you have robbed it; you 
have stolen at once its stimulus and its solace. You 
have perpetrated an equal fraud upon his mind; you 
have ordered it to think and plan for a vision instead of 
a reality—for a cold world instead of a warm family—for 
a world-wide wilderness of interests which it can not 
even understand, instead of those plain and visible family 
interests which it can study every hour of the day. It 
will not do to make joint-stock of every thing. To socie- 
tyize every thing is just to ruin every thing: For leading 
men to a proper course of life, for securing their indus- 
try, prudence, and carefulness and frugality and forecast, 
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you need the aids and influences of a heart that is bap- 
tized with the spirit of home. That man, in all ordinary 
cases, is the most useful to society, who is the most use- 
ful to his family. God deliver us from those patriots 
and those philanthropists and statesmen who have got 
above the idea of being useful to their own family. 
There is indeed a just limit to this idea. We owe some- 
thing to’society, but not every thing. The extremes are 
to be avoided. : 

Now, with the rich and the poor there is a desire for 
wealth which arises from the hope of making it uséful, to 
one’s own. The rich and the poor are more alike in this 
matter of usefulness than a casual observer might imag- 
ine. There is a great agreement between them. Many, 
very many of the affluent are far from being very useful 
to their own children. They can give them wealth, but 
they can not give them sense or virtue. They can not 
prevent those false ideas and those wrong feelings which 
will arise from the corruption of nature, and which are 
awakened into exercise by the expectations of an affluent 
inheritance. They can not, therefore, prevent the evils 
and unhappiness which must grow out of these. In the 
end, much of the advantage they have turns out to be a 
disadvantage. Many of the poor are just as useful to their 
own families as they. They make them really as com- 
fortable. They educate them as fitly. They set before 
them as good an example. They do as much to train 
them to virtue, usefulness, felicity and honor. Look at 
the facts all around you. What a vast proportion of 
your most useful men were born and reared in poverty! 
Your first merchants and mechanics and teachers and 
professional men have, very many of them, struggled 
with the difficulties of early embarrassments, and worked 
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themselves out into a condition of usefulness and compe- 
tence. They are the children of the poor. The children 
of the rich, side by side with whom they commenced the 
journey of life, have certainly not done as well in general. 
Some have, and some have failed. But surely the whole 
advantage is not on the side of the rich. And since the 
poor do positively become about as useful to their own 
families and make them as happy, as honorable, as good, 
as beneficial to society ; the advantages of wealth on this 
point are small; the two classes are very much alike— 
the rich and the poor meet together. 

On the matter of a social or public utility the same 
thing may be said. The usefulness of the one class is of 
one kind, and of the other class of another kind. But both 
may be useful in nearly the same degree. The laborer 
who tills the soil, the mechanic who drives his tools, the 
poor man any where, who wields the implements of his 
industry with contentment and good-will, is a beneficial 
member of society. While he is doing himself good, he 
is doing good to the public. He is doing it in the best 
way. He is furnishing what the public need, without 
noise or ostentation. He is giving his talents and strength 
to minister steadily to the wants and comforts of his fel- 
low-creatures. The man of wealth who employs him is 
doing the same thing. He is spending his wealth where 
it is needed. He is devising new enterprises, and search- 
ing out new fields of industry, and founding schools of 
education, and devising new means of social improve- 
ment. And between these two classes of men who shall 
strike the balance? who shall tell which is the most use- 
ful and does the most for the comfort, honor and virtue 
of society? No man can tell! Both classes are much 
alike. The rich and the poor meet together. You may find 
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idlers and vicious among the poor, and you may find 
misers and vicious among the rich; and that avarice which 
just hoards money in the love of it, will go far by its 
social inutility to form an offset against that idleness and 
lack of thrift which sometimes make poverty a state of 
uselessness. A rich man may deny to society the bene- 
fits of his wealth, and the poor man may deny to it the 
benefits of his muscles and his mind. They meet together. 
Neither has a necessary disadvantage about doing good. 


In regard to those public matters of social good in | 


which the rich and the poor act together and seem to 
have an equal interest, there are erroneous notions in 
both classes, and perhaps we may despair of ever correct- 
ing them. They are rooted too deeply in the depths 
of a common depravity. In such public matters ag 
our schools and colleges and churches and charitable 
societies of every name, the rich and the poor seem 
to have an equal interest, and they act together. The 
contributions of the poor man can not equal those of his 
wealthy neighbor, and both of them know this very well. 
And out of this there spring erroneous notions, against 
which it were perhaps vain to contend. Probably you 
could not find a poor man who thinks, with entire justice, 
of his duty and interest on the matter of his donations, 
interest and action for such matters. There are others 
so much abler than himself, the amount he can bestow is 
so small, and other ideas of this sort come to his mind, 
50 that he is tempted tg draw back entirely, or to give 
very little, or to regard all such matters as the duties and 
interests of the wealthier class far more than his own. 
No errors could be greater. They are his duties, and 
especially js interests, just as much as if he were in 


affluence. Churches, schools, benevolent societies, im- 
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provements are his, just as much as if he were rich. He 
has a soul, has children, has a heart which ought to be a 
heart of benevolence. If his benefaction must be small, 
let him, on that very account, be the more careful to give 
that: its diminutiveness does not annihilate the duty; 
and the virtue of his heart, if he would keep it alive and 
be like Christ, can not afford to dispense with his doing 
the duty ; and his feelings of manliness, and feelings of a 
deep and common interest in this our social life, call on 
him to do his little (if little it must be) with unfailing 
punctuality and right good-will. Oh, if Divine Provi- 
dence has made him poor, let him not make himself 
degraded, and stand back and shrink away as if he were 
not a man, and had no interest in the common welfare 
of society! If he does shrink back, he diminishes his 
manliness, his virtue, his honor, his independence; he 
takes a false position, and makes both his neighbors and 
himself think less of him than they ought to have occa- 
sion todo. But he says, he can do so little. Stop, stop! 
the poorcan domuch. They are the major part of every 
- community. There is not the least occasion for their 
thinking that they must be in entire dependence upon 
the rich for building churches and seminaries and hospi- 
tals and orphan asylums, and giving the Bible to the 
world. Let them put aside their errors—errors which 
favor penuriousness, and not manliness or virtue—and 
the poor will find that they can do more in all these 
things than the rich can dovalone. Their thousand 
streams united will swell beyond the measure of the few 
benefactions from the other class. 

On the other hand the affluent have their errors. _Al- 
most invariably they judge unjustly. Scarcely aman of 
them knows his due proportion for matters of social 
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utility. The man of wealth would be amazed at you, as 
a maniac or a fool, if you should tell him that his bene- 
factions ought to take so much of his income that he shall 
add to his capital at the end of the year no more than 
the poor man by the side of him adds to his. Well, we 
will not tell him so; though if either of them shall be 
called on to give for social good all that he could add to 
his capital, it would seem that the poor man can least 
afford it. 

If it were not for these erroneous notions, the rich and 
the poor would act together with more efficiency and more 
good-will. Public good would be more promoted. Both 
classes would be more useful, and both more happy— 
linked together by common action, common feeling, and 
common interests. Their errors may make them differ- 
ent from one another; but God has made them very 
much alike. They meet together. Alike and equally, or 
nearly so, they may do good. ‘The poor can give as 
much as the rich the world over; not just here, perhaps, 
but in general. The rich can not do without the poor, 
and the poor can not do without the rich, in matters per- 
taining to public and social usefulness. There is no 
occasion for the poor to feel that they can do nothing, 
and have nothing to do. There is no occasion for the 
rich to feel that nothing can be done without them. The 
poor, if they will, can benefit society as much as the rich 
can. They can do much. God has not cut them off 
from usefulness. Let them not cut themselves off. And 
let not the rich disregard the presence, feelings and action 
of the poor in matters of common interest and public 
good. They meet together. God has made them more © 
alike than they are prone to think: their resemblances 
are more than their distinctions. There is little ground 
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for pride on the one hand and envy on the other—for 
arrogance on the one hand and servility and feeling and 
meanness on the other. The Lord is the maker of them all. 
They may equally serve him, equally enjoy and love 
him, and in the great day may equally hear the welcome, 
Well done, good and faithful servant. 


Che Aich and Poor meet Cogether. 


The rich and poor meet together; The Lord is the maker of them all._— 
PROVERBS, XXii. 2. 


1 a former sermon on this text, we proposed to follow, 

as well as we could, the course of the writer’s mind, 
and pick up along his track the materials out of which 
he coined this proverb. 

In aiming to do so, we found (as we thought) resem- 
blances rather than differences between the affluent and 
the indigent. t 

1. In their origin and condition as they enter the 
world. 

2. In their training and preparation for after-life, in 
their duties and stations. 

3. In their means for enjoyment in the world. 

4, In their power of usefulness in society. 

And here we mentioned their utility to their own 
families—their utility to the public—and their utility in 
sustaining those public and costly institutions so neces- 
sary to the common good. On all these points we found 
between them more of similarity than of difference. 

We now continue the same subject: 

5. Between the rich and the poor there is a substan- 
tial agreement in all the organs of perception and enjoy- 
ment, Much of our felicity here, and not a little of our 
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improvement and usefulness, depend upon the organic 
constitution which makes us men. And herein we are 
all alike to a very remarkable degree. One class as well 
as another has all the limbs and bones and muscles and 
senses of humanity. The Maker of all has put no differ- 
ence between them. The glory of the sunrise is as visi- 
ble to the poor man as to the rich, and the penciled wild 
flower blushes just as sweetly upon his eye. The breeze 
fans his bosom as blandly, and music falls on his ear as 
sweetly, and he can lay hold on the furniture of the 
world by an organization for perception and enjoyment 
as vivid and as far-reaching as his wealthiest neighbor. 
The rich can not monopolize the fragrance of the morn- 
ing—the sound of the thunder—or the tints of the rain- 
bow. The poor man’s organization throughout is as per- 
fect as his own. His hands are as many, and his feet are 
as swift. With as keen perception, and as keen enjoy- 
ment too, he can lay hold upon the offerings of the world. 
If his Maker had given him an inferior organization, 
duller senses, or half-formed nerves; had denied him 
strong bones, or quick blood, or two eyes; he micht 
have had some just ground for his discontent. But since 
he stands a man in organism, and equal to any other 
man in all the machinery for his purposes; and since the 
field of the world is open before him, and no monopoly 
can take it away from him; he has no ground for dis- 
content. The rich and the poor meet together. Their 
equality in physical organization is of far more moment 
than all the adventitious circumstances which attend upon 
wealth. 

6. In the intellectual faculties there is the same strong 
resemblance. The perception, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, the reason which God has given to men, he has 
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_ been pleased to give with an impartial hand. Such fac- 
ulties may be more cultivated indeed, and made instru- 
mental to more usefulness and enjoyment among the rich, 
on account of their leisure and the means of culture 
which wealth can command. But even here, the advan- 
tages of riches often turn out to be practically disadvan- 
tages; and while many of the opulent fail of much in- 
tellectual excellence, many of the poor make attainments 
in knowledge which princes might envy. There is no- 
thing in povery which necessarily forbids the attainment 
of as sound. discretion, as good judgment, as well regu- 
lated mind, as graces any other condition of life. In the 
high gifts of mind, God bestows with an impartial hand. 
The rich and the poor meet together, There is not an item 
of distinction but such as arises from the circumstances 
and sins of life. The reflection of the poet over the grave- 
yard of the poor is just:- 


‘¢ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 


7. In the original passions of men there is the same 
exact resemblance. The primary elements and implanta- 
tion are equal. If there is “no royal road to learning,” 
neither is there any royal road to virtue. The same 
care, the same caution and self-control and self-denial 
which are requisite in a poor man, for the formation of a 
character of excellence, are just as needful among the 
affluent. Self-indulgence will be as fatal to the rich as 
to the poor, both in respect to virtue and to an earthly 
felicity. And when we consider in how many things 
the natural passions of the poor are crossed and restrained 
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by their condition, and how often the rich are accus- 
tomed to an indulgence invited by their means of grati- 
fication, it would seem that for the mortification of evil 
passions, for the formation of a character of excellence, 
for any real virtue, the poor are the more favorably situ- 
ated. They are more restrained by circumstances be- 
yond their control. They are less tempted perhaps. 
They are more accustomed to crosses and to-a voluntary 
carefulness. So that the elements of disorder and vice to 
be found in the evil passions, checked in the bud, or ac- 
customed to restraint, may, perhaps, be radically subdued 
with more ease. But if there is a disposition to evil, it 
will find opportunity to operate in both classes. If there 
is a disposition to good, neither class lack field nor ma- 
terials. That spirit of domination which makes a rich 
man a tyrant, makes a poor man a tyrant also; if the 
latter can not be a tyrant in society, he will be a tyrant 
at home. That spirit of ambition which makes a rich 
man proud, arrogant and forward in the face of a whole 
community, makes the poor man equally forward, arro- 
gant and proud in his narrower sphere, That spirit of 
avarice which makes the rich man eager for gain and 
unjust in making it, will make the poor man énvious 
and equally unjust in his sphere. The same justice, 
gentleness and good-will which make a man of affluence 
a public benefactor, to spread good around him by both 
example and activity, will make a poor man a benefactor 
also, whose example may do more, perhaps, if his activity 
does less, for the general welfare of society; his means 
furnish him less to give, but his example is right in the 
midst of the multitude where its influence will tell. In 
all these passions, elementary of character and promotive 
of activity for good or evil, the rich and the poor are 
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alike. Their Maker has put no difference between them. 
Nor is there any difference in their opportunities for 
felicity or unhappiness by their just or unjust control of 
them. he rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is the 
maker of them ail. 

8. The rich and the poor are alike in their natural and 
equal dependence upon one another. Neither class can 
dispense with the other and stand independent and 
alone. Hach is necessary in its place, like different 
members of the human body. The foot can not say to 
the head: Ihave no need of thee; nor the head reply: I 
have no need of thee: The poor have need of the rich to 
take off from their hands the produce of their toil and 
reward their labors; and the rich have need of the poor 
to furnish them the necessaries and elegances of life. 
The Divine penman was right when he said: The hing 
himself is served by the field. By means of the mutual and 
equal dependence of these two classes upon one another, 
it has pleased God to give order and steadiness to human 
society, such as no philosophy could contrive or imitate. 
He puts men in such a mutually dependent condition, 
that while each aims at the furtherance of his own good, 
he really is promoting the general welfare; that while 
even the selfish feelings of humanity are at work, and 
are the promoters of activity, they are made to operate 
with an order and general utility not their own, and 
which yet they can not dispense with. As the poor gain 
their living by their daily toil, they are at once render- 
ing themselves the more happy, and society the more 
happy also. As the rich reward that toil, living gener- 
ously or even elegantly in the enjoyment of what they 
purchase from the hands of labor, they are thus encour- 
aging industry, meeting the wants of others, and doing 
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more for the general good than if they scattered abroad 

their money without any equivalent for it in return. If 
the rich were to live parsimoniously, they would be less 
useful—less useful to themselves and to the world. If 
the poor were to live without labor and by the mere munifi- 
cence of the affluent, they would be less useful to them- 
selves and to the world. Wealth would be worth no- 
thing if it could procure nothing; and labor, just as far 
as it can procure, is equally valuable with riches. The 
rich and the poor, the high and the low, are equally de- 
pendent upon one another. The rich could not stand 
alone. The poor could not stand alone. They meet to- 
gether. They are mutually and equally dependent upon 
one another. ‘The toil of the poor man furnishes the ele- 
gances which the rich man enjoys; and the wealth of 
the rich man, who buys at the hands of labor, is the re- 
ward which makes that labor contented and profitable. 
If wealth could not purchase any thing, it would be use- 
less—only a burden or a gilded bauble to its possessor. 
If the laborious classes could not dispose of the avails of 
their labor, industry would be discouraged and society 
would languish. As it is, each class leans upon the 
other, and each contributes to the other’s felicity. That 
equalization of wealth and earthly possessions, which some 
superficial and wicked reformers aim after, could.do no- 
thing for the good of the whole. It would discourage 
industry and all improvements to a vast extent. It 
would undermine parental affection and all filial requitals. 
The child would feel under*no more obligations to his 
parents because they had done much for him than if they 
had done nothing. They could notdo much. He would 
just come on the equal footing, of course. And because 
they could not, their industry, carefulness, frugality, their 
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talents and virtues would not be peculiarly stimulated 
and secured by the strength and tenderness of parental 
solicitudes. And hence the family constitution, that 
highest earthly safeguard for felicity and virtue, would 
be almost entirely destroyed. The reciprocal and equal 
dependence of the rich and the poor is the very thing 
which gives to human society, under God, its security 
and its felicity and virtue. ‘ Socialism” is as silly as it 
is heartless. 

9. Betwixt these two classes of men there is a very 
nearly equal distribution of the disappointments, vexa- 
tions and distresses of life. Human happiness is no- 
where perfect and uninterrupted. Some trials fall to the 
lot of every mortal. Care goes every where. So does 
apprehension. So do pains and sickness. The storms 
of life beat upon every head, and there is no earthly 
shelter. Some of them may beat the more heavily upon 
the one class, and some upon the other. There are many 
of the most disastrous evils from which the poor are 
comparatively secure. Theshock falls only upon those in 
high places: 


“The bolts that spare the mountain’s side, 
gis cloud-capt eminence divide, 
And spread the ruin round.” 


Revolutions, great commercial reverses, and things of 
the like nature, spend their worst violence upon the 
high and affluent, and pass over the rest with compara- 
tive harmlessness. Hagerness, ambition, and high hopes 
have been aroused by their situation, in the breasts of 
the rich, and have thus prepared them to suffer more by 
coming disappointments, than is suffered among those of 
less lofty aims and more contented disposition. The 
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passions and hopes in general which distinguish the afflu- 
ent are more in danger of being interfered with and 
dashed in the course of life than the hopes and passions 
of humble life. It is the oak of the hills which must 
struggle with the career of the tempest, and sometimes 
break because it can not bend. It is the humble reed at 
its foot which bends uninjured, and when the tempest 
has swept by stands erect and verdant as before. The 
cares and distresses of life, vexations, annoyances, pains 
of body, griefs of heart, are very equally distributed 
among men. The Lord, the Maker of all, has so ordered. 
10. There is a perfect equality among men in their 
capabilities for religion. Here the affluent have not an 
item of advantage. Those poor in earthly things, can 
with equal ease become rich in faith and heirs of the king- 
dom which God has promised to them that love him? 'There 
is the same faculty of conscience, the same power of love 
to God, the same amount of ability to serve God, and the 
same opportunity for the full enjoyments of faith fur- 
nished to all men. The devotion of the lowly may be 
as pure and as felicitous as that of the lofty. Their love 
may burn as blandly and as constantly. Their faith 
may be as firm. ‘Their hope may reach as far. Their 
communion with God may be as intimate and as tender. 
The temptations of affluence seem to constitute as serious 
a hinderance to all the duties and advances of the Divine 
life practically, as the destitution of poverty. If the 
affluent through the advantages of means and leisure, 
can become the more extensively intelligent in religion, 
the indigent have some advantages to equal this; for 
they are less tempted to a self-reliance, and are led by 
their condition to know and feel better what it means 
when they pray: Give us, day by day, our daily bread. 
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Those who have little of this world to rely upon, are 
more likely to realize their dependence and to recognize 
the constant care of a Divine Providence. They have 
not their mind called off from God by so many of the 
cares of this world, and by the deceitfulness of riches. No 
man can furnish an item of proof that there is any prac- 
tical inequality among men for all the advantages of re- 
ligion. All meet together. 

11. The spiritual condition and necessities of human 
souls are all precisely the same by nature. One man has 
the same repentance to exercise as another—the same 
faith—the same self-denial. One man can do without 
regeneration no better than another. The path which 
leads to Christ is the same for every human being. 
Earthly distinctions vanish entirely the very moment 
our attention is turned upon the nature and wants of the 
soul and upon our preparation to meet God. <A rich 
man’s heart is as depraved as a poor man’s. It is as 
obstinate, as perverse, and as unbelieving. He needs 
pardon just as much—needs Christ just as much—the 
Holy Spirit as much. He must take as lowly a place 
before God as the veriest beggar that lives. The poor 
man’s prayer is no more necessary for him than the rich 
man’s for him; and it may take as direct a pathway up 
to the throne of equal and eternal mercy; and it may 
bring back from thence as sure and as sweet an answer. 
The same promises of God are written for all men alike. 
Light, aid, comfort—all there is in religion here, and all 
that it provides for us hereafter, are things equally with- 
in the reach of all. The prince upon his throne and ar- 
rayed in his splendor, can no more walk with God and in 
no more intimacy and tenderness of communion, than his 
humblest subject. ‘The poorest child of poverty and tears 
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can lift his eye to as lofty a seat in heaven as the most 
affluent. There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism. There 
is one heaven for all, one Christ, and one way of entrance 
for all. All will not reach it indeed, but it will not be 
the necessary hinderance of any earthly distinctions which 
shall prevent. There may be some temptations of riches 
indeed more*dangerous to souls than the most pinching 
poverty, and Jesus Christ seems to have referred to them 
in this sense when he said: How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven! And James seems 
to have reiterated the same idea, when he says: Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice in that he ts exalted, but the rich 
in that he is made low, because as the flower of the grass he 
shall pass away. But neither riches nor poverty consti- 
tutes any necessary hinderance to eternal life, or any 
necessary advantage for attaining it. Their distinctions 
vanish before God. On the foundation of the promises, 
and in the name of a common Saviour, they may look 
forward toward that eternal world of light and glory 
where earthly distinctions shall be no more. 

12. There is one common end to all our common hu- 
manity. The rich and the poor, liable alike to the same 
disorders and decay of vital functions, are approaching 
alike that solemn hour which shall level all earthly dis- 
tinctions. In the grasp of death they are equally helpless, 
equally distressful, and, when the blood stops, equally cold 
in death. ‘The vast resources of the most opulent can not 
bring to expiring nature a single item of advantages. 
His pain will be as keen, and his condition as helpless, 
and the path before him as dark, and his spirit immortal 
as needy of spiritual support and consolations. At the 
hour of death all earthly distinctions sink together into 
nothing: one man is just as poor as another. All the 
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appendages of wealth and grandeur are laid aside, and 
all the marks of poverty which distinguish one man from 
another, disappear at that solemn hour when the mortal 
passes the narrow gate of death into the invisible and 
eternal world. 

13. The rich and poor meet together in the same mold- 
ering of the tomb. There is no difference between them 
down in that spot where the grave-worm has his banquet! 
Among the darkness, dust and putrefaction—among dead 
men’s bones, you can find nothing to minister to human 
vanity. The loftiest and the lowliest rest side by side, 
and mingle their dust together in the bosom of their com- 
mon mother, earth. Affluence seeks, indeed, an external 
distinction in the burial spot; but it can not even seek 
for any other, and all it can do is only to rear some more 
imposing sepulcher, or more proudly-sculptured marble, 
which may arrest, for a little while, the passing stranger. 
It is only for a little while. As time sweeps on his course, 
the chiseled marble gives. way; the letters are worn 
off; the proud name is gone; the splendid tomb is crum- 
bled down; the plow-share passes over the moldering 
heart, or the spade of the grave-digger flings up the dust 
and bones of the mighty as unceremoniously as those of 
the mean. In a few centuries after they have left the 
earth, the high and the mighty of Babylon, Tyre and 
Egypt—of Nineveh, Rome and Etruria, have not even 
a man left upon the earth; and if their sepulchers are 
known at all, they are only known as matters of curiosity 
to the antiquary, or to be rifled of their bones by the 
rude hands of some heartless barbarian! The decree 
has gone forth over all the walks of humanity alike, and 
will be every where executed just alike—dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thow return. 
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14, The rich and poor meet together on the common 
platform of another world. The time is coming when 
sepulchers shall be emptied of their tenants. The earth 
and the sea shall give up their dead. The rich and the 
poor will come back from their equal place of corruption 
and worms and oblivion, to appear on.a new scene, 
wherein there will be only one single point of interest 
or distinction. They will stand together at the judgment- 
seat of Christ, and be judged together out of the same 
book of God. They shall alike give account of them- 
selves in respect to the deeds done in the body. ‘The rich 
shall tell how he used his riches, and the poor how he 
used his poverty. Their daily life shall come up in that 
solemn review. ‘There will be no exception, no disguise, 
no concealments, and no partiality. The same Maker of 
all will be the final judge of all. The mighty Redeemer 
on the throne, once a poor man—a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, who had not where to lay his head, 
will equally arraign the rich. and poor before him—the 
possessor of ten talents and of one. Not the possession, 
but the use of them will then be the question. The 
poorest man that ever lived will then be on a perfect 
equality with the richest, and may receive just as mag- 
nificent and glorious a reward. According as he served 
God and loved him here, and following Christ in faith 
aimed to glorify God and do good on earth, he shall then 
receive at the hands of the final Judge. If it shall ap- 
pear that his poverty only increased his discontent, his 
envy toward his fellow-man and his murmuring against 
God, he will fall under the curse of a just indignation. 
If, on the contrary, it shall appear that his poverty was 
borne with patience and faith, and made him rh toward 
God, he will have no occasion to mourn that his life was 
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not spent in opulence, but he will bless and praise the 
God who made him poor, and made his poverty an aid 
to his salvation. If, then, the rich man shall be found to 
have loved and served God, avoiding the temptations to 
pride, indulgence and worldliness, he will meet the ap- 
proval of his Judge. If, on the contrary, it shall be 
found that his wealth made him forget God and neglect 
Christ; if then he should be compelled to look back to 
the days of his flesh, and recollect talents perverted, 
means of good misapplied, his Saviour and his heaven 
forgotten ; instead of being led by the goodness of God to 
repentance, and employing his means and his mind and 
his time and his world for his Lord and Master, he 
will have deep occasion to curse the wealth he coveted 
and misapplied, and sinking lower in perdition, will 
beconie an example of what Christ warned him about: 
In hell the rich man lifted wp his eyes, his soul being in tor- 
ments f 

At that final bar the rich and poor shall meet together. 
The character of every man shall be weighed by the 
unerring and omniscient God, and the destiny of every 
one shall be fixed for ever. From among both rich and 
poor some will fall under the final displeasure of God, 
and go away into everlasting punishment. Before some of 
both rich and poor the gates of heaven shall open, and 
they shall enter in through +the gates into the city. They 
shall walk with Christ in white. They shall bathe their 
immortal spirits in that sea of glory; and as the ages of 
eternity sweep by, their ceaseless anthem of grace shall ° 
come up before the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
The rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of 
them all. 

There is no necessity for any other particulars in this 
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sermon. Those we have mentioned are enough to make 
it manifest that the resemblances between the rich and 
poor are far more, and far more remarkable, than the 
distinctions between them. We suppose that it was the 
notice which his mind took of these resemblances that 
‘led the author of this text to utter the proverb before us. 
He had wondered at earthly distinctions. He had felt a 
dissatisfaction about them. He studied the matter more 
deeply, and more religiously; and after his mind had 
gone over the whole field, he just embodies the whole 
matter in a proverb, the rich and poor meet together—they 
are very much alike often—the Maker of them all has 
acted wisely and beneficently. 


The subject before us ought to receive from this 
audience a practical application. 

The poor ought to employ it for their personal direc- 
tion. It ought to be enough to hush to rest every emo- 
tion of envy toward those in more affluent circumstances, 
and every emotion of discontent with their worldly lot. 
They have no occasion to repine. Riches do not confer 
happiness necessarily—nor render one better or more 
useful. If you are poor in this world’s goods you may 
be rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom. Your riches, if 
you are Christians, are not put into a bag with holes, nor 
treasured where moth and rust can reach them. Your 
recompense is above. You may rise above all the sor- 
rows and ills of an earthly poverty, by the enjoyment 
of God and contemplations of the glory to be revealed. 
In faith, in hope, in holiness, in prayer, in communion 
with God, in living in the world rightly, and dying out 
of it happily, you have all the advantages that you ever 
could have, if the wealth of the world were yours. Jesus 
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Christ was a poor man, and his life of humiliation has 
thrown a bright beam of comfort and promise on the 
path of the poor. 

Those who are rich ought to. recollect their resem- 
blances to the poor. They have no very signal and 
essential advantages over them. They have nothing 
which ought to fill them with pride or with feelings of 
haughtiness and security. They must give an account 
for the manner in which they employ their possessions. 
If they live only for the world and for themselves, 
the day of their reckoning will be a dreadful day. 
_ They will have a heavy account to render in—an ac- 
count which shall reach back upon all their possessions 
and all their earthly transactions. Unless they are Chris- 
tians and live to the glory of Christ, in the love and 
service of God with all their heart and all their riches; 
it were a thousand-fold better for them that they had 
walked in the poor man’s path and gone down to the 
poor man’s grave. God has given them an important 
stewardship, and he will not forget it. Ifthey will, their 
stewardship may be profitable to them. But it can not 
be so if they forget God and his dominion. Their 
riches are sacred trusts put into their hands. Human 
dependence, the dictates of an enlightened conscience, 
the precepts of God, the blood of atonement, and the 
opening gates of another world, all conspire to demon- 
strate to us that we are not our own, and all call on us 
to use our possessions according to the will of him who 
gives them. If we do so we shall serve him in a more 
glorious field hereafter. The affluent should remember 
his equality with the most lowly. He needs pardon as 
much—Christ as much—prayer as much. All earthly 
distinctions will soon cease. At the threshold of eternity 
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they must be laid down together. There will be one 
eternity and one judge for all. 

This subject, too, ought to make a deep impression 
upon the young. Young men are prone to look upon the 
distinctions and supposed advantages of wealth with a 
mistaken eye. They devote to its acquisition hopes and 
fears and calculations and genius and talents and precious 
days, of which all the wealth of the world is not worthy. 
Their eye is dazzled with a deceitful splendor. Their 
young mind is entranced with a delusivedream. Riches 
will not necessarily render them more happy or more 
useful—better in life or more fit to leave it. First of all 
they. ought to seek to be rich toward God—to be re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost, washed in atoning blood, and 
- fitted for eternal life. What will it avail to you, young 
men, that you should attain what you must so soon 
lose? What will riches alone confer upon you that 
will do you any good? The distinctions of wealth all 
vanish and sink down together into nothing. at the door 
of the sepulcher ; and you will be swallowed up in the 
ocean of a vast eternity. Garner your wealth there. Do 
that first. The only distinction which shall survive the 
day when your bodies are deposited in the grave, must 
be found in that holiness which saves, or that sin which 
ruins forever. Whatever be your lot here, life and bliss 
eternal youmay have; for the rich and poor meet together ; 
the Lord is the maker of them all. 


Pessons from Gecelestustes, 


Therefore I hated life; because the work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me; for all is vanity and vexation of spirit,—EcoLEstasrrs, 
ii. 17. ; 


pone are few parts of the sacred Scriptures more 
difficult of interpretation than the one which contains 
this text. The style of the book is peculiar; and the 
rapid transition of thought from one subject to another, 
and from one state of mind to another—a transition often 
made without any express mention of it—throws an air 
of obscurity and, indeed, sometimes an appearance of 
contradiction over the sentiments uttered. ; 
Hence the most extravagant ideas have sometimes 
been deduced from it—the most mischievous, the most 
absurd. Some expressions in it have been employed in 
a manner which might well rejoice libertines; and the 
licentious themselves have sometimes seized upon ideas 
contained in it to justify all the extravagances of an 
unbridled licentiousness. They have very eloquently 
repeated that passage in the seventh verse of the ninth 
chapter: Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart, as if it were a fit motto for a 
man of pleasure. With equal animation and eloquence, 
they have recited that passage in the twenty-fourth verse 
of the second chapter: There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make 
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his soul enjoy good in his labor, as if it was designed to 
give loose reins to indulgence. 

And infidelity, as well as libertinism, has made itself 
merry over the supports supposed to be found in some 
of these chapters. It has called ideas found here con- 
tradictory—the whole book a jumble of inconsistencies. 
Bringing together the second verse of the second chap- 
ter—J said of laughter itis mad, and of mirth what doeth 
wt; and the fifteenth verse of the eighth chapter; Then 
LI commended mirth, because a man hath no better thing 
under the sun than to eat and drink and to be merry,—Infi- 
delity has put on a malignant smile, as if she had found 
at once a refutation of the Bible in its inconsistency and 
liberty for the indulgence of chosen amusements and sen- 
suality. 

Libertines and infidels are not always worth noticing. 
Most of their pretences are a compound of folly and 
falsehood, both silly and dishonest. And when men 
have descended so low as that, they are ordinarily best 
treated when left to become wise and right or not, just 
as they shall choose. Many a foolish man has become 
confirmed in error when his error has been dignified by 
noticing it. But some of these ideas are worthy of no- 
tice, especially as the notice of them may lead us to a 
just understanding of the writer of this book; and as 
some serious minds also have been embarrassed by ex- 
pressions contained in it. 

The text before us has not.escaped misconception: I 
hated life; because the work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me. ‘This has been said to justify an entire 
disgust with life. It has also been adduced as a proof 
that a man of religious sentiments must be so far led 
off from the ordinary feelings of humanity as to hate 
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life and the world, and must therefore be unfit for so- 
ciety in respect to enjoying it, or aiming to promote its 
good. And it may be that a true believer sometimes, in 
dejection and trouble, may seek to justify the gloom of 
his sentiments and his dark dislike of a wearisome life 
by supposing himself to resemble the author of the text— 
LT hated life. 

Before, therefore, we enter upon the special considera- 
tion of the text itself, we propose to furnish an explana- 
tion of the peculiarities of this book—a matter which 
seems necessary, not only for a just explanation of the 
text itself, but for justifying the explanation, and for 
guarding the book in general from misconstruction.~ 

On this point we have several ideas to present. We 
want your entire attention. We are going to teach you 
a matter for you to remember whenever you read this 
book of Solomon. ‘To this object we devote this ser- 
mon. We will attend to the particular idea of the text 
hereafter. 

Let us enter upon the subject. Let us learn how to 
interpret the book before us—a bodk containing some 
expressions which sound strange to many ears. 

We make one remark, as a clew to the meaning of the 
author, as a key to unlock the mysteries hidden here, as 
a wand to sweep away the fogs and clouds which infi- 
delity, worldliness and libertinism (always superficial) 
have hung round the expressions of this author. The 
remark is this: That almost the entire sum of this book 
is composed in the style of experience and observation. In 
some passages the writer speaks from experience. In 
others he speaks from observation. In others still he 
mingles both these together, grounding his ideas on both 
what le had seen and what he had himself jel. 
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I. He speaks as a man of experience. Examine the 
sixteenth and seventeenth verses of the first chapter: J 
communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to 
great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that 
have been before me in Jerusalem ; yea, my heart had great 
experience of wisdom and knowledge. And Igave my heart 
to know wisdom, and to know madness and folly. Soin the 
second chapter, to the end of the tenth verse, he speaks of 
his own experience: [said in mine heart, Go to now, [will 
prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure . . . I sought 
in mine heart to give myself unto wine . . . Imade me great 
works ; I builded me houses; I planted me vineyards; I 
made me gardens and orchards. And he goes on to tell of 
his servants and cattle and singers and silver and gold and 
delights, not withholding his heart from any joy. In the 
same style of experience he utters the fifteenth verse of 
the eighth chapter (already cited): Zhen I commended 
mirth, because a man hath no better thing under the sun than 
to eat and to drink and to bemerry. 'The same style of ex- 
perience, of history, of autobiography, runs through the 
book. 

If ever there was aman qualified by the experience 
of it to tell what pleasure is worth, that man was Solo- 
mon, the author of the book before us. He was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem, in the days of its highest splendor. 
His proud city glittered with gold. It abounded in lux- 
ury—in every refinement. ‘To its glory all the civilized 
world had contributed. Hgypt had sent thither in pro- 
fuse abundance the finest of her wheat. The East had 
sent the choicest of her delicacies—the aroma of her 
plants to breathe their perfumes on the air of Palestine, 
and the glitter of her gems to flash in the sun-light 
abroad, or adorn the persons that moved amid the 
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splendor of her proud palaces at home. The South 
and the West had contributed all the adornments of 
architecture. Science and art contributed to the en- 
joyments of taste. Arabia had sent in her mathematics. 
Tyre and Sidon their purple and fine linen. Poesy sang. 
Music found a home there. And amid all these resources 
and all this splendor, Solomon gaye loose reins to his de- 
sires to enjoy them all, better situated than ever man was 
before or since, to prove by his own experiences what 
the pleasures of the world are worth. And in this book 
he has given us an account of the whole matter. He has 
summed it up in five words—VANITY AND VEXATION OF 
SPIRIT. He summed it up (just as you would have done 
if you had his wisdom and trial) on the ground of his 
own experience. He had tried it all and knew what was 
its value; and as he recapitulates to us in this book his 
experiences, he tells us how he turned from one pleasure 
to another, and one earthly promise to another, with the 
sickening feeling, this also is vanity. It is on this princi- 
ple that he makes this remarkable  introduction—an 
introduction which has no parallel or resemblance in any 
other writing that we have ever seen: Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, vanity of vanities, all is vanity. He 
spake from the heart: he was a man of experience. He 
had tried amusements. 

Now let me ask you to notice, in his own phraseology, 
how this remark about his style is applicable. Com- 
mence with the text itself: I hated life, because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me. When 
did he hate it? How are we to understand him? Is he 
telling us what he thinks now? or what he thought while 
his reason was entranced and he was pursuing the vani- 
ties of the world? If you were to write your own 
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biography, how would you write it? Suppose you had 
been eagerly pursuing some object for a time, and after- 
ward had altered your sentiments in distaste and disap- 
pointment, and still afterward had set your heart upon 
something very different, and suppose you were going to 
employ your own experience as an argument to persuade 
other people to take a wiser way than you had taken at 
first, how would you be apt to express yourself? You 
‘ would have three different points to hold up. At one 
time you would mention the sentiments you entertained 
at the period when you were eagerly pursuing your favor- 
ite object. At another time you would mention the 
sentiments you entertained at the period when you had 
concluded to abandon it. At another time you would 
mention the sentiments you entertain now, when, having 
set your heart upon another object, you are aiming, by 
the force of your own experience, to induce your friend 
to shun the error and copy the wisdom of your example. 
And if you were much gifted in the art of persuasion, 
your ideas would move backward and forward from one 
of these periods to another, in order to bring into frequent 
contrast the benefits of one course and the evil of its 
opposite. Well; Solomon has done precisely this in the 
book before us. He has done just as you.would have 
done. He states his sentiments after his recovery from 
error, and while he is under the direction of Divine wis- 
dom. He states his sentiments in the outset. And he 
states his sentiments in the intermediate time—in the day 
of his disappointment, when he had got no further than 
to hear and feel the rebuke of truth, but had not yet taken 
its positive direction. And he passes from one of these 
to another, under no rule but that of the heart’s logic, 
more intent on persuasion than on the name of scholar- 
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ship. And when he says, J hated life, because the work that 
is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me, there is no 
difficulty in perceiving to what period of his heart’s history 
he alludes. Manifestly he does not express his present 
sentiments. He speaks of the past; he employs what 
the grammarians call the ‘past tense,” I hated life: he 
does not say he hates it now. Just as manifestly he does 
not express the sentiments he entertained when he was 
pursuing, with all the zest of his heart, the vanities of 
the world. The expression refers to the other period— 
to the time of his disappointment, disgust and dissatis- 
faction—to the moment when he awoke from his dream, 
and found it was a dream: I hated life. Nothing is more 
natural. He had been living for mere pleasure. It did. 
not satisfy him. It could not. He knew of nothing 
better to live for. His pleasures palled upon his senses— 
his heart was sick—he was disgusted with life itself: I 
hated life. 

It may be that some of you can sympathize with him, 
far enough at least to understand him, ‘Tax your recol- 
lection. Has there been no moment when you were dis- 
gusted with life itself? Have you not felt so? When 
your plans have been dashed, or your pride mortified, or 
your hearts have sickened amid your worldly vanities, 
or your health has failed and your spirits sunk and all 
the world seemed to you a bubble, a dream; have you 
not wondered what you lived for; and, amid this empty 
and sickening scene, been disgusted with life itself? 
Very well; Solomon would have you feel so. He would 
convince you that sooner or later you must. He would 
employ this feeling as an argument, /irst to turn off the 
heart from the world’s deceitful promises, and second, to 
turn it to something better—to that love and service of 
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God, wherein life shall be as valuable as, spent upon the 
world, it ought to be disgusting. Do not stop with your 
disgust. Follow Solomon further. Heart-sick of the 
world, do not ask merely, in distaste and despondency, 
What do I live for? or, in disgust and despair, do not 
wish you had never lived at all. Turn to the great and 
valuable ends of your existence, which Solomon has 
summed up in the closing sentence of this book, and calls 
the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep his 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of man ; for God 
shall bring every work into judgment with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether rt be evil. 

On the same principle we interpret the verses immedi- 
ately after the text: Yea [had hated all my labor which I 
had taken under the sun, because I should leave it unto the nan 
that shall be after me. And who knoweth whether he shall be 
a wiseman or a fool? So he felt when he had become 
disgusted with his dissipation, and before he had turned 
him to labor for another life and another world. How 
natural his expression! It is an artist-sketch of the 
heart of a selfish man! J hated labor, because I should 
leave vt unto the man that shall be after me, wise or fool. He 

“must leave it, be it crown, or gold, or splendor. He 
must leave it, and perhaps the son that inherits it shall 
be a fool! He must leave it; and this was the lament 
of his selfishness, at the time of his disoust with life. If 
he had now been a man of benevolence, it might have 
given him some satisfaction, that what he should leave 
behind him might contribute something to the good of 
his successor. But he was not yet a man of religious 
benevolence. He was a man of selfishness, and of selfish 
disgust and dissatisfaction, mourning that he must leave 
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his gold to his heir, and exchange his royal purple for 
the shroud of the tomb. 

In the expression: Who knoweth whether he shail be a 
wise man or a fool, yet shall he have rule over all my labor, | 
- possibly Solomon utters his present sentiments, and not 
the sentiments of his period of disgust. We told you 
that the sentiments of these two periods were sometimes 
mingled together in his argument. Take your choice 
betwixt the two. Neither is very unnatural. <A wise 
man, a pious man, may very well feel that his living for 
another world has an enforcement from the fact that his 
heirs may be fools, and the inheritance he leaves them 
may do them no good; this reflection may very well 
come in to check his remaining worldliness of spirit, or 
to induce him to do good with his possessions before he is 
dead and others shall employ them to do hurt. A man 
disgusted with life and the world may very well find his 
sentiments of disgust strengthened by the idea, that all 
his labors and possessions may be as vain ‘for his chil- 
dren as they have been for himself. fools may be his 
heirs! fools may take the avails of his labor! and as he . 
thinks of it, his increased disgust may exclaim: This also 
as vanity. 

On the same principle we interpret the fifteenth verse 
of the eighth chapter. It is a piece of autobiography. 
The author is telling, not what is his opinion now, but 
what his opinion was once; not what it was in his period 
of disgust with life, but what it was before that, in the 
period of his dissipation. I commended mirth—(he does 
not commend it now)—I commended mirth, because a man 
hath no better thing under the sun than to eat and to drink 
and to be merry. So he thought in his season of pleasure 
and dissipation. He thought there was nothing better. 
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He thought just as the silly sons of pleasure think now. 
He confesses it to them. He tells them that he has been 
over their ground, he has tried the whole matter, he was 
once foolish enough to feel as they feel: That there vs no- 
thing better under the sun than to eat and to drink and to be | 
merry. And now, as a man of experience, as an old 
hand in the business, who has been through the whole, 
and knows all about it, he claims to be heard, when he 
tells them; This’ also is vanity ;. it shall not be well with the 
wicked, neither shall he prolong his days which are as a 
shadow ; because he feareth not before God (vil. 18). 
Young men would do well to hear him. . He ought to 
be heard. Beside his inspiration, he was now an old 
man. He was an experienced man. He had run the 
whole round of pleasure. He had justified it. He had 
said as they say, that there ts nothing better than to eat and 
to drink and to be merry, Now he knows better. He 
knows those of such merriment and dissipation do not 
fear God ; it can not be well with them ;.and when he says 
that the wicked shall not prolang his days which are as a 
_ shadow, young men should remember that he who lives 
to eat and to drink and to be merry will not live long; and, 
however screened and hidden may be this drinking and 
merriment now, it will not be hidden long: God shail 
bring every work into judgment with every secret thing. He 
does not plead for amusements. 

On the same principle we interpret a multitude of 
other expressions found in this book. T sought in mine 
heart to give myself unto wine. . . . I mademe great works ; 
L builded me houses and planted me vineyards ; I made me 
gardens and orchards; .. , Igathered me silver and gold ; 
L got me men-singers and women-singers ; . . . I commended 
mirth; ... L sad, Drink thy wine with a merry heart ; 
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.. . live joyfully ; let thy garments be always white, and thy 
head lack no ointment ;—these, all these, are expressions 
of the sentiments which Solomon entertained in the days 
of his pleasure. 

You can not err in fixing upon the passages which 
express his sentiments afer the days of his pleasure were 
ended. The book is full of them. . After pleasure palled 
upon his senses, and his heart sickened with disgust of 
life. he chose something more wise than either—he 
turned to religion. His sentiments now are uttered in 
such passages as these: Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. 
Fear God and keep his commandments ; this ts the whole of 
man—his duty, felicity, and interest. Though a sinner do 
evil an hundred times, and his days be prolonged (as some- 
times they may be), yet surely I know that it shall be well 
with them that fear God... but zt shall not be well with 
the wicked. (Ch. xii. 1, 18; vii. 12, 18.) Looking on the 
world, all its pleasure, pomp and promise, he turns from 
one thing to another—this, this also is vanity. Looking at 
the trials and fears that cluster around the pathway of 
life, he says, He that feareth God shall come forth of them 
all (vii. 18). Looking forth into another world, he sees 
that the retributions of that shall clear up the confusion 
of this: For God shall bring every work into judgment with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil 
(xi. 14). 

Let this suffice on the head of experience. It is plain 
that Solomon in this book gives much of his own heart’s 
history as an argument for religion; and he makes three 
points prominent: first; his sentiments in the period of 
his indulgence ; second, his sentiments in the period of 
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his digust with life; and thzrd, his sentiments in the after- 
period—the period of his piety. 


II. A second characteristic of the style of this book is 
a little variation from this: much of it is in the style of 
observation. The author not only states what his heart 
had felt, but what his eyes had seen. He does this for 

-the same purpose, namely, to persuade men, especially 
young men, to religion. He draws an argument for it 
from things that met his eyes. And while he is pursu- 
ing the argument, he sometimes unites with the account 
of what he had noticed the sentiments he entertained at 
the different periods we have mentioned. This, also, is 
perfectly natural. You would have done the same 
thing. If you had wished to persuade any person, you 
would both have mentioned the facts, (what your eyes 
had seen,) and your own feelings in view of them—your 
feelings at different times. 

You can not but be convinced that Solomon argues as 
an observer, when you notice the abundance of passages 
like the following: I have SEEN all the works that are done 
under the sun, and behold all ts vanity (i. 14). I saw under 
the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was there, and 
the place of righteousness, that iniquity was there (iii. 16). 
There is a sore evil which I have SEEN under the sun, namely, 
riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt (v. 18). (If he 
had lived till this time he might have seen the same 
thing.) There vs an evil which I have SEEN under the sun, 
and uw ws common among men: a man to whom God hath 
given riches, wealth, and honor, so that he wanteth nothing 
for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth him not 
power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it (vi. 1, 2.) All 
this have [ SEEN, and applied my heart unto every work that 
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ts done under the sun: there ts a time wherein one man ruleth 
over another to his own hurt (vii. 9). When I applied my 
heart to know wisdom, and to SEE the business that 7s done 
upon theearth, . .. then I beheld all the work of God, that 
aman can not find out the work that is done under the sun, 
because though a man labor to seek it out, yet he shall not 
jind tt (vii. 16, 17). I have SEEN servants upon horses, 
and princes walking as servants upon the earth (x. 7). (He 
would see it now if he were alive.) J returned and SAW 
under the sun, that the race vs not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favor to men of skill, but time and 
chance happeneth to them all (ix. 11). He knew no better. 
He thought so then. He could see no further. He was 
a fool. He thought it was mere time and chance at that 
period, the period of distaste which preceded his om 
recognition of God. 

All these passages, and an abundance of others, prove 
to us that Solomon composed this book as a man of ob- 
servation: that he makes use of the things which his 
own eyes had SEEN under the sun, to point the maxims 
and give strength to the arguments he utters. 

We said it*would be perfectly natural that, while aim- 
ing to persuade young men to religion, he should tell 
them not only the facts which fell under his observation, 
but also his feelings in view of them atthe time. He 
has done this—just as you would havedone. Notice his 
account of some facts in the first verse of the fourth 
chapter, and his feelings in view of them in the second 
and third verses: So I returned and considered all the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun, and behold, the tears of 
such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter, and on 
the side of the oppressors there was power: but THEY had no 
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comforter. You may judge of the keenness of his observ- 

‘ation by this last clause. - Then follows an account of the 
feelings he had in view of all this, when he noticed it at 
first: Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead 
more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, better is he 
than both they which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the 
evil work that is done under the sun. So he thought 
then. He thought the dead were more to be envied than 
the living. He thought it would have been better still 
never to have been born. Who would not think so, if he 
had only eyes to see earthly things; and had no faith, the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen ? 

A similar account of his feelings at that time is re- 
corded in the second verse of the ninth chapter, when 
he felt more like a Deist than a believer: All things come 
alike to all ; there is one event to the righteous and the wicked: 
to the good, and to the clean and to the unclean; to him that 
sacrificeth and to him that sacrificeth not; as ts the good so is 
the sinner ; and he that sweareth as he that feareth an oath. 
So he thought then. He knew no better then. Mere 
observers are apt to think so. He thought differently 
afterward ; he extended his contemplation beyond visi- 
ble things—things wnder the swn, as he calls them so often 
and so significantly. Though it may be true, as far as 
eyes can see, that there is one event to all, yet he did not 
therefore adopt that pernicious maxim, Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we shall die. He came very near 
doing so; he wishes young men to know it. But he 
avoided that rock on which so many made shipwreck of 
their faith and their philosophy at the same time. He 
said, J know wt shall be well with them that fear God ; tt 
shall not be well with the wicked (viii. 12, 18). 
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III. There is a third characteristic of the style of this 
book, not necessary to mention indeed for the interpreta- 
tion of this text, as the others were, but, considering the 
nature of this sermon, and to complete the ground-work 
for the interpretation of the whole book, we mention it 
here—it is Solomon’s keen irony. He was aiming to per- 
suade men, especially young men, to religion. No easy 
task! Their blood warm—their hopes ardent—death to 
them apparently far off, and the world dressed in such 
tempting smiles and splendor before their eyes, they will 
naturally cling to its gayety and merriment. They will 
say they were made for it, and 7¢ was made for them; 
they do not see any harm in it, and they do see there is 
one event to them all, to the righteous and the wicked; they 
are about alike in misery here, and they die alike. Solo- 
mon responds to such sentiments in his keenest irony. 
He affects to agree with them. He takes up these senti- 
ments-and just preaches them back into the bosoms they 
came from—preaches just as these merry young men 
want him to preach. Go thy way ; eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine with a merry heart, for now God accept- 
eth thy works (ix. 7). Thatis the way they want him to 
preach ; and in irony, in cutting sarcasm, he does it. He 
yields to them, and tells them that their wine and merri- 
ment are acceptable to God on their own principles. 
Then he goes on with the sermon for which they have 
furnished the text: Carry out thy principles, then: Let 
thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack no oint- 
ment. Lnve joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy VANITY, which he hath given thee under 
the sun. All the days of thy VANITY (he can not help re- 
peating it), for that is thy portion in this life, (all you are 
good for,) and in thy labor which thou takest under the sun 
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(all you can get on your own principles). | Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do (music, merriment, mirth, wine, no 
matter what foolery), do it with thy might (now or never), 
Jor there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave whither thow goest. What cutting irony! 
Their own principles, carried out, just about make beasts 
of them ! (iti. 18). They must labor here for nothing but 
vanity, and die but to rot. Go on, then, if that is all 
you were made for—eat and drink, for to-morrow you 
shall die (Isa. xxii. 18). 

The same species of irony may be found in the ninth 
verse of the eleventh chapter.. The author is preaching 
back his own sentiments into the bosom of a young man, 
expecting to live many years and rejoice in them, and there- 
fore indisposed to religion. With severe sarcasm, he re- 
minds him that youth vanishes, as the young man wishes 
to live in pleasure, and neglect God. Go on, then! carry 
out your principles! Rejoice, O yaung man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, (they will 
soon be gone—haste in mirth or you can not have it,) 
and walk in the ways of thine heart (if you will), and in the 
sight of thine eyes (live as you list) ; and then the preacher 
adds a solemn idea of his own, for this merry youth to 
carry along with him in his pleasure: But know thow that 
Jor all these things God will bring thee into judgment. There- 
Sore, remove sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil from thy 
jiesh ; fear nothing, care for nothing but pleasure, if you 
will, in this ‘childhood and youth,” which are vanity: and 
because youth is soon gone, and death soon comes, and 
the judgment after it, be a fool and be merry; you say 
there is nothing better! If Solomon was deep in ex- 
perience and extensive in observation, he was also as 
remarkably keen in his irony. 
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The discussion of the text itself will come hereafter. 
These remarks on the style of this book lead me to 
utter some counsels, ,» 

1. Beware how you interpret its expressions. For 
example, when you read in the second chapter: Zo every 
‘thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
heaven ; a time to be born and a time to die: a time to kill 
and a‘time to heal ; a time to mourn and a time to dance; a 
time to hate; a time of war ; do not be so superficial as to 
suppose that Solomon is enjoining or justifying war, and 
hatred, and dancing, and killing. Put the whole chapter 
under its proper head. It belongs to the chapter of ob- 
servation. He is only stating facts as they were—things 
he saw—and not telling how they should be. Apply this 
advice to his expressions of experience and of irony also.. 
Hence, 

2. See what is the great drift and purpose of this 
book; namely, to persuade young men, especially, to | 
fear God, keep his commandments, and fit for the day 
of judgment. Thisisitssole aim. In accordance with 
this, all its particular expressions are to be interpreted. 
If you interpret them wisely now, i the days of your 
youth, they will give you an eye fixed on the judgment- 
seat of Christ. 

8. Aim to copy Solomon’s mode of reasoning—spread 
out his argumentation as wideas you will. Be observers. 
Look at the world—its life, death, gold, honor, merri- 
ment, wine, wisdom, labor, laughter, tears—all that is in 
it, all that is visible of the works of God under the sun; 
and then ask yourselves solemnly if all this does not 
amount to an overwhelming argument that there is some- 
thing better for you beyond the sun, which you ought 
first and forthwith to seek after. Add your own expe- 
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rience to Solomon’s. He found the world vanity. What 
have you found it? He sometimes even hated life. So 
will you, if you do not employ it for the life to come. 
Have you not found it vexation of spirit already? Deeper 
vexations are in store for you if you will not live unto 
God. Do you need any deeper ones? Have you not 
enough already to convince you that your heart runs 
wrong when it runs upon the world; and that your affec- 
tions and purposes ought not any longer to lie supremely 
upon a world which can only furnish you, as an unbe- 
liever, two things—yanity and a grave? 


Hessons trom Geelesinstes, 


[CONTINUED.] 


Therefore I hated life, because the work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me: for all is vanity and vexation.of spirit Eccixstastzs, 
ii. 17. 


W: directed your attention to this passage on a for- 
mer occasion. At that time we desired to lay the 
foundation of a just interpretation of it. We could not 
then do more in the space of time your indulgence allowed 
to us. We propose now a more close attention to the 
text itself But it will be necessary to advert to the prin- 
ciple we then laid down—a principle needful to be kept 
steadily in mind by any and every man who would 
have a right understanding of the book of Hcclesiastes. 
The principle was this: that Solomon wrote this book 
to persuade men, especially young men, to religion by 
an argument drawn from his own life. On the ground 
of that love, he holds up the world before the eye of a 
young man, simply to have him look at it as it is, in all 
its forms and promise, and then make up his mind 
whether it is worth the consideration he gives to it, 
while for its sake he continues in his irreligion, and 
does not seek first the favor of God. To show the 
world in its just ight, Solomon speaks as an old practi- 
tioner and an old observer—a man of feelings and of 
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eyes. And while he adverts so constantly throughout 
the book to his own experience and observation, as a 
man who had tried riches and pomp and pleasure, and 
who had lived long enough to see all that the wide- 
spread shiftings and fluctuations of this world can heave 
up; he distinguishes three points of his own heart’s 
history. 

First, Sometimes he tells what he felt and thought at 
the period when ‘he was going on in the full tide of 
worldly enjoyment and hope. 

Second, Sometimes he expresses the sentiments he en- 
tertained at the period when he had found that the world 
could not answer his purpose, and found himself heart- 
sick and disgusted with it all; and before he had turned 
to God, placing his affections and directing his aims upon 
something better than earth. 

Third, Sometimes he expresses the sentiments he en- 
tertained now ; the fear of God and the keeping of his com- 
mandments ; and when, as an old hand in the matter, he 
could tell irreligious young people what the world’s offers 
were good for, and what was the only thing that was 
worth living for. 

The text before us expresses the sentiments he enter- 
tained in the second of these periods, which we have de- 
nominated the period of disgust. You perceive he 
speaks of the past—he speaks of himself—he speaks as a 
man of experience and observation: I hated life, because 
the work that ts wrought wndew the sun is grievous unto me ; 
Jor all ws vanity and vexation of spirit. You perceive, he 
saw the world in its true light, so far as it is considered 
by itself, and not considered in its relation to another. 
He was heart-sick of it all; he even hated life ; 7. ¢., he 
was disgusted with it—he saw it useless, and found it 
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distasteful. Things met his eyes which threw a cast of 
vanity over all human existence; and feelings came up 
in his heart which made even life itself in such a world 
as this a sickening portion, a burden, an empty and dis- 
tressful dream. So he felt without religion. So he 
found life. So he would have all the irreligious feel. 
So he would assure them that they shall find life, sooner 
or later, just as surely as they live in this world without 
God. Sooner or later (much as they live in this world, 
and eagerly as they pursue it), they shall half wish, or 
quite wish, they had never lived at all. 

Let us enter into this subject. Let us spread out this 
lesson. Let us cast our eyes over the whole scene of an 
irreligious life, and see if any where we can discern any 
thing which ought not to make an irreligious man sympa- 
thize with Solomon in his period of disgust: I hated life. 

Not to exhaust this subject, but to give some hints of 
its extent, we name to you six ideas: 

. The confusion and darkness which cover life. 

. The results of a worldly experience. 

. Knowledge of men. 

. Excessive fondness for the world. 

. Failure in worldly endeavors. 

. Failure of even that intellectual excellence which 
rises above ‘‘amusements” and sensuality. 


OS OR ew bh eH 


I. It needs no argument to prove that the dispensa- 
tions of God are often shrouded in impenetrable dark- 
ness. But the depth of that midnight hovers over the 
head of an irreligious man. God’s promises cast light 
where nothing else can; and one of the present and 
often realized advantages of religion is to be found in 
the fact, that the Divine dispensations are all of them 

20 
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confirmatory of the Divine promises, and all illustravive 
of their significance. There is not a thing so strange, a 
distress so deep, a night so dark, but the very unaccept- 
ableness of the matter brings along with it to the Chris- 
tian some lesson of profit, as it bears on an immortality 
to come, or some balm of comfort, as God stands by his 
people in the furnace of trial. With the wicked, with 
the worldly, it is not so. They read time by the light of 
time’s own torch, flickering and fitful. They read the 
world aside from the light cast back upon it from the 
anticipated fires of its coming conflagration. Hence they 
can not read rightly. Time, the world, life, are all mis- 
understood ; and so misunderstood by an irreligious man 
that he is compelled to be disgusted with life, or else act 
very much on the proposal of licentiousness: Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we shall die. 

How can a man be satisfied here, or be any thing 
better than sickened with life, when at every glance over 
society his eyes meet with instances of virtue depressed 
and vice prosperous? Where is the equity in this? On 
what principle is it that the man who has done most 
good to society is often least rewarded and least esteemed 
by society; and the man who has done most evil to his 
generation shall be the very man upon whom earth 
confers most of her advantages and men of the world 
lavish most of their smiles? The wicked often prosper. 
The righteous often suffer. Confusion seems to reign 
over life. As a man looks upon it, his eyes behold 
strange things; and as he thinks in the days of his youth 
of entering upon that capricious scene wherein awards 
are distributed not according to merit, to industry, to 
worth, how can he avoid being disheartened and dis- 
gusted with a life which proposes to him he knows not 
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what? He has no religion. He can not think or feel 
on religious principles. He sees only uncertainty and 
confusion. On the one hand he beholds men whom he 
is compelled to despise seated in high places of honor 
and trust; and on the other hand he beholds men whose 
transactions are detestable gifted with every desired pros- 
perity. He says to himself: The race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong; neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to the men of understanding, nor yet favor to men 
of skill, but time and chance happeneth to them all (ix. 11). 
So he thinks. He knows no better. He sees no further. 
And can you wonder that he should be thoroughly heart- 
sick of a life which he must go and spend amid such a 
scene of turmoil, confusion, and uncertainty? Is it any 
wonder, if, disgusted with all that life and the world can 
offer, he should just let time and chance dispose of them 
as they will? Or if he looks forward to the end, all the 
end that his now worldly soul cares any thing about, 
how can he avoid dissatisfaction, the most perfect disgust 
with life, while he says: As man came forth of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return to God: as he came, and shall 
take nothing of his labor which he may carry away in his 
hand. And this is a sore evil, that in all points as he came 
so he shall go ; and what profit hath he that hath labored for 
the wind? All his days also he eateth in darkness, and he 
hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness (v. 15-17). 
How can he avoid disgust with life while his lips, 
untaught in the language of Israel, are saying: All 
things come alike to all: there vs one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked; to the good, and to the clean and to the - 
unclean ; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth 
not; as us the good, so is the sinner ; and he that sweareth, 
as he that feareth an oath. This is an evil among all things 
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that are done under the sun, that there ts one event unto all. 
yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and mad- 
ness ts in their heart while they live, and after that they go to 
the dead. For to him that is joined to all the living there is 
hope: for a living dog is better than a dead lion: for the liv- 
ing know they shall die; but the dead know not any thing, 
neither have they any more a reward, for the memory of them 
ws forgotten (ix. 2-5). As the mind of this irreligious man 
sweeps over all human life, from the time of man’s birth 
in nakedness down to the period when time has worn the 
letters from his tomb-stone, and the memory of all zs alike 
forgotten, is it any wonder if such a life disgusts him? if, 
sick at heart, he turns away from its darkness, distresses, 
and perishing memory? Life, the world, time, were 
never designed to be read in their own light simply. 
They were designed to be read in the full blaze of eter- 
nity. A wise man can not be any thing else than dis- 
satisfied with life while all his ideas linger on things this 
side the tomb. He may prosper here—he may not. And 
whether he does or not, he deems a matter of chance— 
and since all die alike and alike are forgotten, a matter 
of indifference. He is dissatisfied with the world; he is 
dissatished with God when he thinks of him; and dis- 
satisfied with himself, whether he considers his experience 
or contemplates his prospects. J hated life, because the ° 
work that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me. He 
should look beyond the sun; beyond the world; beyond 
time. His disgust with life can not be easily cured in 
any other method. ternity alone can explain the dark- 
ness and disorders of time. 


II. After all the earthly bounties of God, and all the 
provisions he has made to meet the wants, capacities and 
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tastes of our common humanity; there never yet has 
been a man who arrived at any thing like a full satisfac- 
tion. This was one of Solomon’s stings of experience. 
' He tried hard to attain contentment. He ran the full 
round of pleasure. He tried wealth, He tried “honor. 
He tried pomp and splendor. He tried science. He 
tried wine. He was resolved to be happy: Whatever 
mine eyes desired I kept not from them: I withheld not my 
heart from any joy, for my heart rejoiced in all my labor, 
and this was my portion of all my labor (ii. 10). But it all 
would not do. He tried in vain. His hopes were blast- 
ed, and his heart saddened and sickened by the very 
profusion in which he sought satisfaction. And then he 
sums up the matter in a method most instructive to a 
votary of the world: I looked on all the works that my 
hands had wrought, and on all the labor that I had labored 
to do, and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit under the sun (ii. 11). L hated life. The - 
difference between Solomon and our worldlings is this: 
He succeeded; most of our worldlings fail! He was dis- 
gusted by success; most of our worldling are disgusted 
by failure! His disgust with life bore off his mind 
toward the life that is to come ; THEIR disgust, confined to 
experienced things, and not calling their thoughts to 
things hoped for, only fastens their mind more fixedly 
on the life that now vs. But it will all bein vain. They 
can not compel the world to satisfy them. They will be 
as much disgusted when the next year is closing upon 
them as they are now when the last sands of this are 
falling, and when their hearts are so far from satisfaction. 
No matter what a worldly man attains, it does not answer 
his purpose. It disappoints him. It cheats him just as 
much in successes as in failures, nether “is his eye satis- 
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fied with riches (iv. 8). And it is a thousand wonders 
that he does not become more disgusted with life than he 
is,.and sooner disgusted. It is a thousand wonders that 
he does not perceive that his dissatisfaction springs, not 
from the limitation of his successes, but from the very 
nature of the objects he pursues. Such objects never 
can satisfy him. Give him any thing, and he will crave 
more. And if he would only stop now and take one 
sober thought about the ashes, the phantom, the dream 
he is pursuing, he.could not avoid being disgusted with 
a life distressfully expended on such vanities. Every 
unbeliever in the world would be disgusted with life if 
he would only notice the emptiness of that for which he 
is spending it. He is doomed—no, he dooms himself, to 
walk in a valley of trouble. Its end is as dark as its 
portion is troublesome; and it is no wonder that as long 
as he is an irreligious man his most sober and deep 
thought compels him to wish, or half wish, that he had 
never lived at all! There is but one rock of repose for 
an immortal soul, and that rock is Christ. 


Ill. The same, or a worse species of dissatisfaction 
with life may very well result from what is often experi- 
enced amid once valued and sought intimacies and at- 
tachments. Let us do the melancholy justice. Let us 
not attribute all their downcast feelings to a dark and 
gioomy disposition, nor to the east wind that has shat- 
tered their nerves. Where is the man whose heart has 
not saddened at the recollection of professions once made 
to him? Who is there that has not found occasion to 
exclaim, What a world! what friendships! what friends! 
How soon their affections cool! How readily they fly 
from me in trouble! They could love me in prosperity, 
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but they forsake me in adversity! Perfidious wretches!- 
They could bask in the sunshine of my favor, when my 
favor was good for any thing for them; they could de- 
sert me in trouble unshamed at their perfidy and their 
mean selfishness! wo are better than one, for if they fall 
one will lift up his fellow ; but woe to him that ts alone when 
he falleth, for he hath not another to help him up (iv. 10). 
Such laments do not all come from a disordered fancy, 
from unstrung nerves, or from a melancholy disposition. 
They come sometimes from the realities of distressful 
experience; and: that distress strikes so deep and so dis- 
gustfully upon the heart (not now to say so common) that 
there is little ground to wonder if life itself, to be spent 
among such sunshine friends, becomes a matter of dis- 
gust: I hated life. If you can realize it, I can only say, 
the realization is yet in store for you. You have but 
one way of avoiding it. You must have a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother, to whom you may flee in 
every time of trouble, and with whose spirit you must be 
so deeply imbued that instead of hating the treacherous 
‘that pierce you, you shall pity them and pray, Father for-” 
give them, for they know not what they do. It is very com- 
mon that an unbeliever’s own companions make him hate 
life itself. 


IV. There are instances in which this detestation of life 
results in its strongest measure from an excessive valua- 
tion of what one proposes to gain from the world while 
life lasts. As ministers of the Gospel, we have something 
to do sometimes with this strange aspect of human na- 
ture. Let us tell you a secret: the most extravagant 
jondness for the world which we are ever called to notice 
and compelled to deplore, is indicated to us in the lan- 
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guage of laments and dissatisfaction. Our acquaintance 
is unbosoming himself to us. He tells how he feels. He 
says, I detest the world; I despise it; I could wish to be 
dissolved from it; it has done me injustice; life in such 
a world is little more than a burden! How is this? 
Does this complainer realize the world’s emptiness? Has 
he risen superior to its charms? No such thing. Its 
‘charms are as dear to him as ever. He is heart-sick, but 
does not half know what makes him so. Its charms have 
escaped him, and his contempt of the world just springs 
from that fact. He had an excessive love for it, and his 
lamentations now are just in proportion to his fondness 
once—aye, his fondness still, He is not sorry for sin; 
he is only sorry his sin can not find the means of indul- 
gence. He is not about to repent; he is only taking 
revenge upon a world that has cheated him, by calling it 
hard names, and pouring contempt upon it. Take alittle 
leaf of his heart’s biography. I write it in this way: He 
commenced life in raptures with the world: his heart 
bounded to its embraces: he did not imagine that friends 
would be treacherous, fortune capricious, hopes vanish- 
ing, riches have wings, and the blood of youth and health 
soon circulate pain through his bones instead of pleasure. 
But his dream of fancy was soon broken. Its gilded 
spell gave place to a hated reality. And now he is dis- 
gusted with life in such a world as this, just in the very 
proportion as he loved, and loves still, the things beyond 
his reach ; he hates life just as much as he loves the world; 
and he rails at the world simply because it eludes him. 
This is a leaf of his heart. He does not own it; he does 
not believe it, simply because he does not know himself, 
because his heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. His disgust with life is just the result of an ex- 
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cessive worldliness. It does not result from the serious 
reflections which an immortal soul ought to have—reflec- 
tions controlled by the contrast between the life that now 
is and that which is to come. 


VY. A disrelish for life often springs from the cutting 
contemplation of the end of all man’s endeavors (ii. 11). 
One does not like to labor in vain. It is disheartening 
to expend much toil for little good; and it becomes the 
more so when the good falls nowhere, either to the man 
himself or to those who come after him. If there could 
be any fixed certainty that beneficial results shall come 
somewhere, and that though the laborer does not reach 
them himself, yet his labor shall bless his successors, the 
recollection of this might bring some solace to weary 
mind and weary muscles; pride, if not benevolence, might 
then extend its regards onward beyond life, and as far as 
the results of present exertion shall reach—and the man 
might value life on much the same principle as some 
men put value on the tomb-stone that shall tell where 
they lie—it gives their earthly existence a kind of ex- 
tension. 

But behold the reality. Hyven worldly men are often 
compelled to see it. There ds no certainty; none that is 
solacing. Toil and labor must be expended very much 
in vain. At least the wicked think so whenever they 
really think at all. Solomon thought so. Hear him. 
He asks (ii. 28): For what hath man of all his labor and 
of the vexation of his heart wherein he hath labored under the 
sun? For all his days are sorrows, and his travail grief, 
yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night. This is also vanity. 
(ii. 11): Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 


wrought, and on the labor that I had labored to do; and 
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behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun. So much for the present. And 
what in the future? ‘The future is no better. There is no 
remembrance of the wise man more than of the fool for ever, 
seeing that which now is, in the days to come shall all be for- 
gotten. And how dieth the wise man? as the fool. There- 
fore I hated life. And the future is no better when con- 
templated in respect to those who shall take the fruits of 
our labor. Yea, L hated all my labor which I had taken 
under the sun; because I should leave it unto the man that 
shall be after me; and who knoweth whether he shall be a 
‘wiseman ora fool! Yet shall he have rule over all my labor 
‘wherein I have labored and wheren I have showed myself 
wise under the sun. This also is vanity (i. 18, 19). 
Fools may take our possessions. Fools may be our heirs. 
All our labor, instead of profiting them, may only be a 
curse to them. Rehoboams may inherit the crowns of 
our Solomons! .and personal dissipation, and divided and 
ruined kingdoms, may be the fruits of all our earthly 
successes! Who, then, cin blame a disgust with life? 
If this is all, who ought not to be disgusted? Oh, that 
men would see it! Certainly we do not live here for 
life’s sake! most certainly, the world’s history, almost 
every heart’s history, is made by God himself, as bold a 
lesson to turn man’s eyes toward the life to come as 
could be written by the sunbeams on the ashes of a burnt 
world! There is only one thing which never cheats en- 
deayor, and never cheats hearts. 


VI. But Solomon tried other resources. He was a 
man of science. Seldom if ever hath he been equaled. 
The wisdom embodied in his book of Proverbs is un- 
paralleled. Not to speak now of its religion, it is un- 
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equaled in its wisdom in reference to the common princi- 
ples and economy of life. You have been taught how 
he coined these proverbs. To make a single one of 
them demanded great labor—extensive and acute observ- 
ation. His mind examined and weighed every thing 
connected with the subject; and having attained its 
knowledge and formed its judgments and made its dis- 
criminations, it condensed the whole matter in one short 
proverb, the embodied wisdom of a world of thought. 
There never was such a man. He studied every thing. 
He says, J turned myself to behold wisdom (11. 12). I gave 
my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning all 
things, that are done under heaven (i. 18). He applied him- 
self to the sciences, and he expresses the superiority of 
his opportunities and means, by the question (iu. 12): 
What can the man do that cometh after the king? i.e, 
who can have such advantages for science as royalty fur- 
nished him? Andhe improved them. In the first book 
of the Kings, fourth chapter and thirtieth verse, it is 
said: Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the chil- 
dren of the east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt, for he 
was wiser than all men. The twelfth verse of the third 
chapter of that book tells us what God himself said to 
him: Lo, Ihave given thee a wise and an understanding 
heart, so that there was none like thee before thee, neither after 
. thee shall any arise like unto thee. The thirty-second and 
thirty-third verses of the fourth chapter furnish us a cat- 
alogue of some of the subjects on which he composed 
treatises, part of which are lost to the world: He spoke 
three thousand proverbs, and hys songs were one thousand and 
five. He spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Leba- 
non even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; he 
spake also of beasts and of fowl and of creeping things and 
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of fishes. A moralist, a poet, a philosopher, a historian, 
a botanist, a master in the natural history of beasts and 
birds and fishes and.creeping things; there is no danger 
of extravagance in affirming that his extent of science 
has seldom or never been equaled. He gave his heart to 
it, as he says, and he signally succeeded. _ 

If, therefore, there was ever a man, or ever will be one, 
qualified by the knowledge and experience of the matter 
to estimate literature and science justly, that man was 
Solomon. And what does he say? Does he deem all 
this worth living for? Does it give him a relish for life 
any more than his pleasure—ZT said of laughter it 1s mad, 
and of mirth what doeth it?—or any more than his labors 
and his possessions, which might fall into the hands of a 
fool? Notatall. Take his own testimony. He does, 
indeed, in one sentence, express a preference for knowl- 
edge. He says: A wise man’s eyes are in his head, 7. e., a 
man of knowledge is not blind, while a fool walketh in 
darkness. But after all, the whole array of his literature 
and science could not hinder his disgust of life, or make 
him feel it was worth living for. Read the eighth verse 
of the first chapter: All things are full of labor; man can 
not utter it; the eye is net satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
filled with hearing ; science cost him more labor than it 
furnished him satisfaction: it could not fill an immortal 
soul. Read the eighteenth verse: But in much wisdom is . 
much grief; and he that increaseth in knowledge increaseth 
wn sorrow. How is tis? How ts it?. Why, it comes in 
a hundred ways; one is, that the point of satisfaction is 
never reached, not only, but is pushed further off, and 
appears more inaccessible as knowledge increases—that 
which is far off and exceeding deep, who can find it out? (vii. 
24), This is an affliction, Another is, that as knowl- 
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edge increases you will see more and more to deplore in 
the world, and more and more to detest in its inhabitants. 
As your skill unmasks selfishness and sees through the 
disguises of insincerity, and as you find the very man 
who has a smile for your presence will have a sneer for you 
in your absence, you will have less bliss than when you 
had more ignorance; you will be disgusted with men, 
and blush to think that you belong to the race. Another 
way is, that your increasing knowledge will have little 
justice done to it. You have laboriously fitted yourself 
for a station that the world will not give you. <A dolt,a 
simpleton, a profound blockhead, whose stupidity is his 
only qualification, will be ushered before you into the 
station, place or business for which you have labor- 
iously qualified yourself in vain. Another way is, that 
knowledge will bear hard upon an irreligious pride. 
Fools. may be vain. Vanity is a vice of the superficial. 
But men of extensive knowledge can not have the stupid 
bliss of a high self-esteem. To say all in one word, when 
you have explored the hights and depths of all earthly 
science, and gratified your zeal for knowledge in all that 
is knowable among men, you will be compelled to an zn- 
crease of sorrow, because all this comes no nearer to satisfy 
your immortal soul than did the ignorance in which you 
began. You will say, like Solomon, As « happeneth to 
the fool so it happeneth even to me; and why was I then - 
more wise? Then I said in my heart that this also 1s vanity - 
(ii. 15). Considered in view of eternity, the longest pe- 
riods of time are no more than the shortest; and, meas- 
ured by the wants of an immortal soul, the most exten- 
sive science hath no more sufficiency than ignorance and 
stupidity. And if you could try it ail, and on the 
ground of your experience should desire to leave your 
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advice as a legacy to your son, you would just copy the 
twelfth verse of the twelfth chapter of this book: By 
thesc, my son, be admonished: of making many books there 
is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
Therefore I hated life, because the work that is wrought under 
the sun is grievous unto me; for all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. Disgust with life, when life is spent for any 
mere earthly purposes, will be an inevitable result of 
all sober thinking. Men, can not avoid it but by avoid- 
ing thought, by shutting their eyes, by drowning their 
senses in the intoxication of thoughtless merriment, or 
gilded and baseless hopes. 

It were easy to add to these items. Let these suffice. 

But we can not close without some other ideas—some 
lessons by way of inference. 

1. Man was made for religion. He must have been. 
If not, he was made by an enemy, made for vanity and 
vecation of spirit. His life, and all he gains as he spends 
it, will sooner or later become matter of disgust, con- 
tempt and sickening: just as surely as he lives and must 
die, if he does not live for immortality and die to inherit 
it. If an immortal life is not within his reach, his life 
is itself a dark riddle, his world a riddle, his heart and 
conscience and hopes are only curses to him, all cheats; 
and it matters scarcely a song, whether he dies this year 
or the next, or livesa century! Ifhe will not live for 
immortality, he will soon hate life, and soon wish he had 
never lived at all! He was made to fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this vs the whole of man. 

2. The felicities of the irreligious in this life, all de- 
pend upon lack of thought, and the power of deception. 
They cheat themselves; the world cheats them; their 
hopes, their aims, all cheat them! They are not what 
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they think, and the world is not what they think it. 
Life, spent as they are spending it, will do them no good. 
How mournful to see young people, (while life is on the 
Wing, and its years one after-another are rushing by), 
spending their hours, their hopes, their energies, in a 
way not only to do them no good, but ina way which, if 
not speedily abandoned, will forée them to curse the day 
in which they were born! Let me tell you, my young 
hearers, your life was not given for this world’s pur- 
poses; and if you spend it for them, you will spend it 
very much in vain. Your souls—your immortal souls, 
can not be satisfied as you hope. You need what the 
world can not give. The sooner you are convinced of it 
the better. You need the favor of God. You need the 
blood of atonement, and the sustaining grace of the Holy 
Spirit. As you pass on in life, your hopes will be often 
disappointed, your world will become a blank to you, 
and your life a burden! What gives you most happi- 
ness will soon give you most pain; what now multiplies 
your joys will soon multiply and embitter your sorrows; 
for death will cut down your friends around you! It 
will make the world a solitude, and life itself a distress. 
As you part with them, as you bear away their bones to 
the land of silence, your hearts will sink within you: 
and how will you bear the superadded distress of the 
thought that your impiety embittered the dying hours 
of the friend, the father, the mother you will see no more? 
Oh, if you but had then that sweet hope that you should 
see them in heaven, how it would blunt the sting that 
enters into your soul! how it would make you realize that 
life is something more than a sickening scene, and death 
something else than an eternal separation. Therefore, 

3. How greatly desirable is early piety. ‘This’ was one 
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of the conclusions which Solomon drew from his varied 
experience and extensive observation. He had tried the 
world. He well knew its worth. He had tried religion 
too; and having felt how strong an enforcement for re- 
ligion could be gathered from all that the world contains, 
in this book his mind takes a truly philosophical sweep 
over the whole range of an earthly existence, and then 
comes to the conclusions which such a view could not 
avoid. arly piety is one of these conclusions—Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. Notice how 
he arrives at this conclusion. Both observation and ex- 
perience help him to it. Vanity of vanities, all 1s vanity, 
is an expression containing the condensation of all that 
he felt and knew about the world, Lhated life,is ade- | 
scription of one of his bitter experiences after he had — 
tried to force the world to make him happy. He wished 
to save young people from the toilsome and tearful 
career that he had himself run, while seeking his happi- 
ness in luxury and splendor, and “amusements,” in songs 
and science, and whatsoever his heart desired under the sun. 
He holds up before them the whole world as it is, when 
taken as a portion ; vanity, vanity, vanity, written in letters 
of fire all over its splendor and pomp and merriment, 
and even science. He opens to them his heart, his 
own heart, torn with vewxation, and sick of life even, 
while its fondness hung round things wnder the sun. 
They may glance at the picture and then at the heart; 
and having done so, may take’their choice, whether they 
will spend their earliest and best days for such vanity, 
only to give such vexation. But if they will hear him, 
an old practitioner, an old observer, he tells them, in the 
twelfth chapter, the sentiments which he now entertains, 
burnt into his heart by the bitterness of an experience 
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from which he would dissuade them. Remember Now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them; while the sun, or the light, or the moon, 
or the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the 
rain. In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders 
shall cease because they are few, and those that look out of the 
windows shall be darkened. And the doors shall be shut in 
the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low; and he 
shall rise up at the voice of the bird; and all the daughters 
of music shall be brought low ; also when they shall be afraid 
of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and the 
almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a bur- 
den, and desire shall fail; because man goeth to his long 
home; and the mourners go about the streets ; or ever the 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel be broken at 
the cistern. Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 

What is it all? all the world? all life? Vanity of 
vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity. I hated life. 
And shall the young run the same round? Shall they 
lend their minds to the same dream, and their hearts to 
the same sickening? Shall their best energies be ex- 
pended in vain? Will they not believe, without the bit- 
terness of a trial, that the world can not answer their 
purpose? Will they not believe philosophy, gathering 
up all the worth of the world, and labeling it all vanity ? 
Will they disbelieve history, biography, experience, the 
grave and God—all which urge them to the conclusion of 
the whole matter, that to fear God and keep his command- 
ments ws the whole of man? (xii. 18.) But by-and-by (if 
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they should live), their best days spent, old, worn out, 
and good for nothing, their bones shaken at the grave’s 
mouth, will they then first begin to think that God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether tt be evil? (xii. 14). Early 
piety would save them from a world of vexation. No- 
thing but early piety can save many of them from hell. 
Few of them will live to be old. 

My young friends: living in such a world, and hasting 
to such a tribunal, does thoughtlessness or merriment be- 
come you? Must you live to be “amused,” and then 
die to be lost? Remember, you must have a meeting 
with God! Hide you can not! Shrink you can not! 
You must stand there where the throne blazes and end- 
less ruin or eternal bliss begins! Despair, perdition, are 
unnecessary. God watts to be gracious. He calls you to 
Christ. He offers you heaven. You may be saved if 
you will. But let me tell you he will soon ‘take back his 
offers of fatherly and gracious kindness and love. That 
throne of grace on which he sits shall soon be taken down, 
and he will rear on the spot his throne of judgment! 
Hvery man’s work shall be made manifest ; for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work, of what sort at is (1 Cor. iii. 18). 
For behold the day cometh that shall burn as an oven; and 
all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble ; 
and the day that cometh shall burn them up, that it shall 
leave neither root nor branch (Mal. iv. 1). Jf the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear ? (1 Peter iv. 18). In view of that dreadful day 
and all its results—now in your youth—now before you 
hate life—make your choice betwixt vanity and heaven— . 
truth and falsehood—sin and holiness—the eternal friend- 
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ship and eternal enmity of God! But, oh! choose wisely 
and live for ever. 

If you will not choose so, reflect, 

4, How strong is the power of sin over the human 
heart! ~ Men will spend their lives in the very way to 
make life itself a distress. They will live for the world 
in a way to poison life’s good and force from their own 
lips the bitter confession: J hate life, because the work that 
is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me; all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. It need not be. This life, as an 
introduction into heaven, may be joy in God, and the tri- 
umph of hope over gloom, dissatisfaction, and anguish. 

5. Finally, this discussion ought to be a lesson to us 
on the matter of a worldly prosperity. One of the most 
amiable sins (if I may speak so), certainly one of the most 
excusable (if again I may speak so), is the anxiety of 
parents for the prosperity of their children. But amid 
that desired prosperity, their very children may yet hate 
life. Let us not expend our affections unwisely. Let us 
be’ more anxious that our children shall be disgusted 
with a life spent for the world than that they shall be 
satisfied with it. Let us be more desirous that they shall 
be happy in heaven than prosperous on earth. Let us 
consult for them, not merely as formed for this world, 
but as accountable, immortal beings, formed for eternity. 
If we live to the next Lord’s day, let us come to the 
Lord’s table with prayer for them, that our life and our 
death may not be embittered with the thought of their 
impiety. Ifthe God of mercy will hear our prayers and 
bring them yet to that table with us, we will no longer 
say: I hate life; we will exclaim: Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servants depart in peace, for our eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion. God grant it. Amen. 
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M. W. DODD 


PUBLISHES, 


With others not here Enumerated, 


THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


VEE el 


—_—$§e+>—— 


&# Tue attention of Purchasers, whether by whole- 
sale or retail, is invited to our Stock, comprising not 
only our own Publications, to which we are con- 
stantly adding by new issues, of a character corres- 
ponding to those named in our Catalogue, but also 
an extensive assortment of American and English 
Works. 

Being Agents for the Sale of the Publica- 
tions of the Massachusetts’ Sunday-school 
Society, we furnish any thing on their list 
at the Society’s prices. 
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THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER: 


A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures ; or, a 
Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. By 
ALEXANDER CrupEy, M. A., by which, 


J. Any versz in the Bible may be readily found b 
looking for any material word in the verse. To which is 
added, 

Il. The significations of the principal words, by which 
their true meaning in the Scriptures is shown. 

III. An account of Jewish customs and ceremonies, il- 
lustrative of many portions of the Sacred Record. 

IV. A Concordance to the Proper Names of the Bible, 
and their meaning in the original. 

V. A Concordance to the Books called Apocrypha. 

To which is added: An original Life of the Author. 1 
yol. royal 8vo, $3 50. 

In its Complete form this work has stood the test of 
more than one hundred and twenty-five years, outliving 
every attempted substitute, such as abridgments of this, or 
other works of similar character made out of it, Bible Anal- 
yses, Manuals, Commentaries, &e, As a help to the study 
of the Scriptures, it stands unrivaled among all who are fa- 
miliar with works designed for that purpose. It has been 
justly styled, “The Bible its own Interpreter.” 


TESTIMONIALS, 


From the Rev. Professor Goodrich, D.D., of Yale College, New Ha- 
ven.—I have made use of Cruden’s Concordance for many years, and 
have always regarded it as a monument of industry, and an indispen- 
sable assistance, in its complete form, to the study of the Word of God. 

From the Rey. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., of the Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburg, Pa.—No topical arrangement of passages, however complete 
and useful in its way, can answer the same purpose. It is, indeed, a 
self-interpreting Bible. Such a verbal Concordance as Cruden has pro- 
duced, is more needful to the Bible student than the dictionary to a 
common reader. 


From the Rey. William B. Sprague, D.D., (Presbyterian,) Albany.— 
It has been the companion of my whole life, both as a theological stu- 
dent and a minister; and it is the last book, with the exception of the 
Bible itself, that I would consent to have pass out of my hands. 


From the Rey. Thomas De Witt, D.D., (Dutch Reformed,) New York 
City—It is invaluable to the biblical student, and the abridgments 
which have been made of it furnish no idea of the thoroughness and 
Sulluess of the original and complete work Other works, such as 
“ Gaston’s Collection,” “Scripture Manual,” “ Analysis of the Bible,” 
&c., can neyer supply the place of the original Cruden’s Concordance, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


From the Christian Chronicle (Philadelphia), 

“This edition of the Concordance is a most superior thing; and, in 
fact, the only one that should bear the name of the distinguished 
author. Every pastor, every student of the Bible, and every family, 
should have this Concordance.” 


From the Albany Argus. 

“Though this work is now considerably more than a century old, 
and has had competitors in one form or another, it retains an un- 
questionable supremacy in this department of literature to the present 
hour. It has been repeatedly abridged; but no abridgment has ever 
approached the original.” . 


From the Christian Secretary (Hartford). 

“Every Bible-student, Sabbath-school, and Bible-class teacher, will 
find it to his advantage to purchase this complete edition in preference 
to any of the abridged ones. Beyond all question it is the best index 
to the Bible ever published.” 


From the Evening Post. 
“Tt has pretty much superseded every other similar work with 
which it has been brought into competition.” 


From the Religious Herald (Hartford). 
“A partial imperfect Concordance is little better than none. There 
is but one complete Concordance of the Bible, and that is CRUDEN’S, 
the work which is the subject of this notice.” 


From the New York Organ. 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that only the clergy need its aid. 
It is emphatically a book for the people, and no family should be with- 
out it. It is proper to mention that this edition is not a condensed 
one, but complete, as the author left it.” 


From the Christian Mirror (Portiand.) 

“In every family it should have a place beside the Bible. It is in- 
dispensable to the thorough study of the Scriptures. The Christian 
father needs it.’ The Sunday-school teacher needs it. The preacher 
‘needs it. No work of the kind ever excelled this.” 


From the Advocate and Herald. 

“Cruden’s complete Concordance has stood the test of Biblical 
study, and will never be displaced by any mere abridgement. A good 
Concordance is the best help for the study of the Bible; and Cruden’s 
wnabridged is incomparably the best English Concordance ever 
compiled.” 


From the New York Observer. 


“It is incomparably superior to all others, It should be in every 
family, and not alone in the minister's library. He could better dis- 
pense with all his commentaries than with this.” 


\ 
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From the Rey. Bishop Janes, D.D., (Methodist Episcopal Church,) 
New York City.—No book has aided me more in the study of God’s 
Word—enabling me to compare Scripture with Scripture, and interpret 
Scripture by Scripture. I believe its usefulness both to laymen and 
ministers can hardly be overrated. 


From the Rey. J. B. Condit, D.D., of Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio——I have used it more than twenty years, with a grow~ 
ing estimate of its value. In its complete form, as published by Mr, 
Dodd, I would earnestly commend it as the book that should find a 
place in every family by the side of the Bible. 


From the Rey. I. §. Spencer, D.D., (Presbyterian,) Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Cruden’s Concordance is, in my opinion, altogether superior to any 
other work of the kind. I do not believe that any Compendium, Ar- 
rangement, or Analysis of the Sacred Scriptures that has ever been 
published, is so well calculated as this to be of assistance to students of 
the Word of God. 


From the Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, D.D., (Episcopal,) Ohio.—No 
English Concordance can take its place or do without it. It is equally 
precious to the minister of the Word and the earnest readér of the 
Scriptures, or any sort or condition of men. 


From the Rey. Albert Barnes, (Presbyterian,) Philadelphia.—I have 
long been in the habit of consulting the work to which you refer, and 
deem it of inestimable value, and do not believe that it is superseded, 
or is likely to be, by any other similar work. 


From the Rey. H. Humphrey, D.D., late President of Amhert Col- 
lege, Mass.—I have found it an invaluable help in “ comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture.” 


From the Rey. Samuel H. Cox, D.D., (Presbyterian,) late of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—The value of Cruden’s Concordance, wnabridged and entire, I 
consider as incomparable and indispensable. 


From the Rey. Francis Wayland, LL.D., (Baptist,) President of Brown 
University.—I am happy to hear that you are publishing Cruden’s Con- 
cordance in its original state. To the student of the Scriptures I con- 
sider it (1 write deliberately) above all price. 


From the Rey. Gardiner Spring, LL.D., (Presbyterian,) New York 
City.—I can only say, that if 1 possessed but two books in the world, 
they should be God’s Bible and Cruden’s Concordance. 


From the Rey. Joel Parker, D.D., (Presbyterian,) New York City.— 
It is a work worth more than all other books of reference combined for 
aiding in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. . . . Every Sunday- 
school teacher, every family, and every young person who has not easy 
access to it in the family of which he is a part, ought to have Cruden 
standing beside the Bible on his table. 


From the Rey. David 8. Doggett, D.D., (Methodist,) Editor of the 
Southern Methodist Quarterly Review.—I regard Cruden’s Complete 
Concordance to the “Holy Seriptures” as incomparably superior to 
every work of the kind that has ever appeared. . . . . Besides 
furnishing the very best interpretation of the Sacred Writings, it is also 
a Dictionary of the Bible, of the highest utility to every student of the 
Word of God. 
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